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FRE Mail Coupon for Beautiful 
Book on Rugs and Decorating 
Why Olson Rugs are in a Million Homes 


Woven Reversible Every OLSON RUG is woven 
reversible with the same deep, ° 
d luxurious nap on both sides. Double the wear at half the price. A ll Prices 
Woven Seamless! Every OLSON RUG is woven Reduced 


in one piece, withou! seams— 


a feature that improves the appearance of the rug and Room size rugs $4 '740 
adds many years more life. Reduced to = 
. (Size 2 -7 x42 in.) F 95 
ize OLSON RUGS will be made to your 95 

AnyS we order i in ANY SIZE you need. Spe- | uss 2s low as 1 
‘setpnee haa stair carpeting completed with- Rugs made ANY 
Any Color Your choice of 23 up-to-date SIZE you need, from 
colors: Taupe, Mole, Blue, small rugs lo room 

B 4 ere Brown, Mulberry, Tete-de-Negre, sizes and larg 

Biss Gold, Moss, Rose, etc. 


Your OLD RUGS 


Carpets and Clothing 
Pay 2 the Cost 


The beautiful Persian Gold Rug pictured here is only one of 
the exquisite, up-to-date colors you can choose from. Through 
the OLSON Patented Process the materials in all kinds 
of old rugs, carpets and clothing are reclaimed like 

new — combined with imported new, long-fibered 

wools—dyed any color you choose—and woven into 
handsomerugs that rival Axminsters and Wilton Velvets 
in texture and beauty. Soremarkable is this process that the materials reclaimed 


by the OLSON Process defy detection. Over a million American families are enjoying 
beautiful OLSON RUGS secured this easy, money-saving way. No matter what state in 


° the Union you live in, you can do the same. 
This Rug 


$4@40 Shipped in 24 Hours—Direct from Factory 


Your new rugs are shipped the same day your order is received. Think 
how fascinating it is to be able to send away a bundle of old carpets, rugs 
and clothing and two or three days later have new rugs down on your 


floors—rugs that will win the admiration of your friends! Write for full 
particulars of this remarkable service. SPECIAL! We pay 
Express, Freight,or Parcel Post fromevery state asexplain- 
ed in catalog. Express Company will call at your door. 


CLIP AND 
MAIL 
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Sent on Trial 


All Olson Rugs are sent on full trial for one week. 
Examine them — compare them with other rugs 
costing $10, $20, $30 or more—get the opinion of 
your friends. If you do not agree that Olson Rugs 
are the biggest rug value you have ever seen, sim- 
ply return them to us at our expense and we will 
pay you for your old materials, and the trial 
won’t cost you a penny. 


This Book Saves You $10 to $30 >= THIS COUPON 
Mail the convenient coupon printed below, for your copy of our un- i 


usual new catalog, “‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home.”’ This book ZZ aca aempietas ainemeiniiemoce emma, 
has been prepared by leading decorators. Rugs in all the fashionable a OLSON RUG CO., Dept. E-14 
new patterns are illustrated in actual colors in rooms arranged by ex- 28-42 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hundreds of t : 
perts. Hundreds of suggestions. : Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your latest book 
OLSON RUG CO., Department E-14, Chicago (in colors) ‘‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home,” your 


new low prices, and your trial offer. 
Latest Improved Be Ceagad 


OLSON RUGS 


The finest Rugs we have ever made 
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If you have no old material, check here O 


copy of our new book, simply write her name and address in the 
margin and we will be glad to send her a copy FREE. 


If you have some friend or relative who would also like to receive a i 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, pufis 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 


It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 


at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new. subscribers on trial, 2 years for 
50 cents, one year for 25 cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusti 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any pastes ular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers an honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 


































Our 50th Year! 
[as Farm Journal begins next mecnth its 


fiftieth year of continuous publication. 
The first issue was published by 
uncle, Wilmer Atkinson, in March, 1877. 
This is an unheard-of record in farm pub- 
lishing in America, as far as I know. No 
other farm periodical has ever been pub- 
lished continuously for 49 years, without 
change of name, of policy, of ownership, or 
of frequency of issue. 
Something we could blow about a little, 
it seems to me. What do you say? 


my 





Two Kinds of Blanks 


Some of Our Folks are asking why we put a 
subscription blank in their papers when their 
subscriptions are paid well ahead, so I want 
to explain why. 

There are two kinds of subse ‘iption blanks. 
One is the renewal blank whic) will be sent 
only te those whose subscrip.ions run out 
with the March issue; it says at the top, 
“Your Subscription Expires Next Month.” 
It has space only for the subscriber’s own 
name and address. 

The other is for those whose subscriptions 
are paid ahead; it has the following right 


“across the top: 
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The second blank has spaces for five new 
subscribers’ names. Please don’t throw it 
away or lay it aside just because your own 
subscription is not running out, but put it 
in.your pocket..and ask ‘your friends and 
neighbors who do not now get The Farm 
Journal regularly to give you $1 for a four- 
year subscription, 50 cents for two years, or 


at least a quarter for a one-year try-out. 
Then write their names on the blank, sign 
your own name, and send it in to us with the 
full amount of money paid you. 

As soon as we get it, we send you a Credit 
Slip and a catalog. We put these sub- 
scriptions to your credit, and give you your 
choice of cash commission’or some of the 
fine merchandise rewards we are offering. 

By helping us along in this way toward 
the 2,000,000 we are aiming to get, you will 
not only prove yourself a loyal friend, but 
will get something nice out-of it for yourself, 
besides. 





A Pretty Fine March Issue 


Next month’s Farm Journal is not only 
going to be the largest we have ever printed, 
with one exception, but it looks like it would 
be a very interesting, cheerful, informing, 
a and altogether readable maga- 
zin 

A. B. Gilbert contributes one of his in- 
teresting articles about the efforts of farmers 
in the Dakotas to establish state utilities like 
mills and packing-houses, and what has 
come of them. 

The question of tariff protection on farm 
products is still a live one; some people still 
don’t believe that the wheat tariff has 
benefited farmers this year. E. B. Reid, the 
Farm Bureau representative at Washington, 
has written us an article showing how this 
has worked, and dealing with tariffs on farm 
crops in general. 

Another well-informed writer whose name 
I can’t mention tells what has been accom- 
plished in Iowa to lighten the load of farm- 
ers’ taxes, and how it was done. A case of 
“go thou and do likewise.”’ 

Tariffs and taxes and state-ownership are 
pretty solid reading for -many people, so 
don’ t get the idea that all the, March issue 
is like that. The second part of Doris 
Hume’s delightful story, and the beginning 
of a new one, called “Jim O'Toole and Black 
Devil,’”’ are both coming next month. 

Wile’s Washington letter, B. W. Snow’s 
crop forecast for 1926, another of Frank G. 


1926 FEBRUARY 1926 
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1 2 3 4 ° 6 
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Moorhead’s unusual and entertaining history 
sketches, a splendid article on farm play- 
grounds, and another‘on soap, are ail features. 
And here are some more titles of good 
reading I have no space to describe: 

“‘A New Day in Corn Breeding.” 

‘‘Making a Concrete Walk.”’ 

‘Some Radio Notes.”’ 

“Everlasting Flowers.”’ 

“The Oddest Thing in 1925.” 

‘Entertaining the Stars.”’ 

“Alfalfa the Miraculous.” 

“Is Yours a Better Home?”’ 

‘Hair Wealth.” 

“Plants Poisonous to Stock.”’ 

“Conducting a Meeting.” 

‘Beasts of Ages Past.”’ 

‘Dangers in Hotbeds.”’ 
and many others. 

I am sure you will like Mr. Linke’s little 
girl on the cover of this issue, speaking her 
little piece about George W ashington and 
the cherry tree. Another little girl is coming 
on the March cover, on which something is 
just about to happen with a bang. Alan 
Foster painted it for us. I know you'll 


like it, too. 


Editor. 
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New-Day 


Performance 
Unmatched In Any Other Car! 
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AKE the wheel of this new-day car and guide it 

along the open road, across fields, or into crowded 
city trafc—and you'll marvel at the new ease with 
which it is handled, the reserve power from its 
exclusive Jewett motor, the feeling of solid strength 
that it gives you. 





The difference that sets The New-Day Jewett apart 
from and beyond the ordinary automobile is a differ- 
ence you fee/ as well as see! For you quickly find 
that it “feels” like a great big car—that its wide doors 
let you in and out with bulky bundles with a new 
ease—that its roomy interior provides new and greater 
comfort and convenience. 


Let nothing prevent your enjoying a trial trip in The 
New-Day Jewett without another day’s delay—for 
no other car, at anywhere near its remarkably low 
price, will so completely satisfy your needs and wants. 
Your local dealer will gladly demonstrate for you. 


$ The New-Day Jewett 
may be purchased on 
time payments through 
one of the most attrac- 
tive plans ever offered. 
Ask for details. 


f. 0. b. Detroit. Tax extra 








Sturdiness ! 


There’s a big car “‘feel’* about the Jewett that im- 
presses you with its ability to stand up under 
severe usage. It’s not a “Light Six”—but a 
rugged, substantial and thoroughly dependable 
automobile. 


Power ! 


Jewett’s exclusive new-day motor develops a 
pulling power that isamazing. You’ll marvel how 
easily it shoots the car up the steepest hills and 
through soft muddy going. . 


Roominess ! 


Wide doors—easy to get big bundles in and out. 
More interior room than in any other car of its 
type—roomy comfort equaling many 120-inch 
wheelbase sedans. 


Steering ! 


You have never handled a more responsive car— 
steering, gear-shifting, stopping is accomplished 
with the slightest touch of hand or foot. 


Clear Vision ! 


In no other automobile can you see so clearly in 
all directions—a vital factor of safety you need 
and want. 


Stopping ! 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes bring you to 


cushioned rest almost instantly—unfailingly, and 
without effort. (740) 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 





Price, Five Cents 











Better Prices for 


Farm Products 
Pre'c No. 6 in the list of things a 


Big Co-Op can ‘do for its members is 
printed in the center of this page. In 
previous issues we have printed these: 


(1) “The Big Co-Op can fix, and force 
buyers to accept, fair and uniform grades; 
can establish its own brands and maintain 
an exclusive market for them through ad- 
vertising. 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
about St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh. We’re 
inclined to think it was Minneapolis. 


Many a man thinks he’s doing a fine 
piece of mule driving when the mules have 
just decided they are ready to go home. 





winter that lasted until after New Year. 
My mother, as you know, ‘is here with us. 
We enjoy the radio, picking up stations as 
far off as Denver, Fort Worth, and Miami 
Beach. Can you tell me why it is we have 
never heard any station in Baltimore, al- 
though we tune in stations ten times farther 
away every night? Joe Priestman says 
that he heard that Baltimore is in a kind of 

“blind spot,” and can only 





The grain speculator’s game 
is first to show that the country 
has a great crop, and to buy low 





(2) “The Big Co-Op can develop 
new uses for a product; can find new 
markets where none existed pre- 
viously; and can usually find sale for 
low-grade products, without dam- 
aging the market for higher qualities. 


(3) “The Big Co-Op can make 
sure of the credit of buyers, and 
fight fraud; and can establish retail 
outlets for its product when necessary. 


(4) “The Big Co-Op can blend 
and process the product, and collect 
the profits thereof. 


(5) “The Big Co-Op can demand 
and secure better railroad service, 
and the cheapest storage and insur- 
ance rates. 


“A single farmer or a small 
co-op can not do these things.’’ 





Many examples of direct sales of 


Can---- 


sometimes sell the product di- 
rect to manufacturer, export- 
er, or retailer, reduc- 
ing speculative danger 
and collecting the 
intermediate profit. 
A- SINGLE FARMER OR 
A SMALL CO-OP CAN 
NOT DO THIS. 





be heard near the city and 
in certain other places. 
All I know is, we can’t get 
them. 

I do not feel much in- 
clined to literary labors 
tonight, Mr. Editor, so 
perhaps you will let me 
off with this much of a 
letter this month. 

T. Webb. 


Se 


Going Off Half-Cocked 


By Walt Mason 
“QoME night,” I said, “I’ll bet a 


leg, a yeggman will come here 
to yegg. The papers daily spring a 
tale of burglars who have swiped 
men’s kale. I don’t propose to be 
despoiled of coin for which I’ve slaved 
and toiled, and I shall buy myself a 
gun, and ammunition by the ton.” 
I bought the weapon, and each night, 
while I was sleeping, snug and 
tight, it lay beneath my pillow-slip, 
in easy reach for instant grip. One 
night I heard a cautious tread some- 
where adjacent to my bed. “At 
last,’ I thought, ‘a burglar’s come 








farm commodities, cutting out inter- 
mediate steps and intermediate profits, are 
available. Direct sales of co-op cotton to 
domestic and foreign mills, of co-op wheat 
to millers, of co-op eggs to chain stores and 
big hotels, are some of the best known. 

All of these consumers and many others 
pay for careful grading and good service in 
what they buy, and the Big Co-Op is in 
the best possible position to give quality 
and service, and collect the extra reward 
for doing it. 

Once more we emphasize that this list 
of things the Big Co-Op can do for its mem- 
bers, impossible to any small co-op or any 
lone farmer, are all actually being done now. 
In other words, the Big Co-Ops not only 
-can do them, but are actually doing them. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


Get after the rats. 
yw 
Uncle Levi Zink says he has never known 
a telephone pole to strike an automobile 
except in self-defense. 


on the strength of that belief; and next, 
when he is ready to unload, to make buyers 
believe that the first estimates were far too 
liberal and that the crop is short. 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 

Please say to those kind friends who 
have inquired that I will have no certified 
seed potatoes, nor any seed potatoes, for 
sale. My regular customers have spoken 
for all I have, and I could have sold twice 
as many, I think, without any trouble. 

In the spring I am going to try some sweet 
clover. I rhe nothing about it except what 
I have read, and none has been raised in 
this county as far as Scotty—that is our 
County Agent, you understand—can find 
out. If you think your readers will be in- 
terested, I will tell later how I make out. 

Things are pretty quiet at Elmwood, 
where we are snowed in, after an open 





and he will find his luck is bum.” 
Then dimly I beheld a shape. ‘‘My friend,” 
I mused, “‘there’s no escape.” That shape 
I drew a bead upon, and fired, and then my 
Uncle John sent up a yell that shook the 
shack, for I had plugged him in the back. 
Around his bed the nurses sit, and say 
he’s better now, a bit; the doctor’s exercised 
his skill—and I will have to foot the bill. 
Now I appeal to every one, “Say, don’t 
you want a first-rate gun?” 
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Here's ideal (:! sheathing for the farm 








Drawn from actual photograph 

Fireproof—insulating—strong—economical é y : : Sheathing with Gyp-Lap, you put a 
and easy to use. ewe fireproof wall between the framework 
There you have the four most valuable qualities —— 4 and the surface—a wall that will not 
that any sheathing can offer the farmer- builder, \ aa burn, ignite or transmit fire i G. 
and they are all combined in this ideal unit mate- \ a wall that keeps the building insu- 
rial—Gyp-Lap. ' = lated from heat, cold and damp. 
Gyp-Lap is sheathing made from gypsum rock, cast \ — Gyp-Lap makes perfect backing for 
in broad, thick units that need only to be nailed to . ja stucco, brick or wood. Use it on 
the framework. No building paper or felt is re- * your home, your barns and other 


wired: Idi sn th h Vd buildings. Your dealer in lumber, 
Seliton sormine. pr oer Siig asia ete tay Y = Sheetrock and other U SG produets 


Gyp-Lap’s large units brace the entire structure against has Gyp-Lap or can get it for you 


: ; promptly from our nearest mill, 
win esses and strains. The air-celled core of 
d-stres a 1 ineulati aed UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
sum provides the strongest structural insulation known. Conard Cfo; Seah, ain, tai: WE; dlcdeae Pain Ce 


G Y, - LA PB) 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing eee 


UNITED. STATES’ GYPSUM*COMPANY. .. 
mma PRODUCT S . See ee 
lets descriptive of Gyp- special values as sheathing for (] house Cibams, 
Lap in. farm building, fill . Name : eB 
in and mail the coupon. 
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Peeping Over the 
Chinese Wall 


By Jeannette Young Norton 























gratification, as love laughs at lock- 

smiths, so having climbed this famous 
wall let’s peep over it and see what lies 
behind, figuratively speaking. This wall 


CU gaiatio defies all barriers to its 


“Prince of Cereals,” taught his people 
farming and the gathering of herbs for 
medicinal uses—that is why his figure today 
adorns all the Chinese chemist shops. 


Work of the great Yu was done in the 
checking of the disastrous overflow of the 
Yellow River. The work was begun four 
days after his marriage and it took 

nine years to complete, during which 





built around China way back in the 
beginning of things is, according to many 
thinkers, the cause of the present chaotic 
condition in that country. Presumably 
uilt to keep out invaders, it was really 
intended to impress upon the world the 
self-sufficiency of a great nation. 

Through the “open door,” western 
eyes see a crumbling old wall, picturesque 
but not protective, the disintegration of 
a strangely interesting people and anew 
China | arising phenix-like from the 
ashes of the old, pushing aside the wall, 
aided by the modern education of its 
youth, 

Early Chinese history is buried in 

rofound obscurity, but it is safe to say 
it had nothing to do with laundries or 
the cooking of chop suey. The first 
figure to appear in their folk tales is 
P’an-Ku, the man who gave heaven 
and earth the shape they have ever 
since retained. In time Yu Chan came 
to teach men civilization, and he was 
followed by Sui-Jin, who taught the uses 
of fire and wood. During his reign 
great events were chronicled by tying 
knots in strings—big knots for impor- 
tant events and little knots for lesser 
ones. Markets and fairs came into be- 
ing and religious teachers arose among 
the people at this time. 

Yung Chen brought the doctrines of 
service accomplished and was followed 
by the famous five rulers who did much 
for the advancement of their country. 








time he passed his own door three 
times, heard the cry of the child that he 
had never seen, but never entered until 
the task was finished. The bamboo 
annals tell us that under the next three 
emperors China made most exciting 
history. 

After this there came the great Ming 
dynasty during which much that still 
lives in art and industrial endeavor 
was born: Rug-making, silk-weaving, 
carving in ivory, jades, eng wood and 
lacquer, making of china, pottery, 
enamels, jewel-setting, metal working, 
bamboo-weaving—in fact all the arts, 
except perhaps music. The jeweled 
shrubs that bring such fabulous prices 
in the art world are a Chinese specialty 
as are the “Lucky Carps and Foo Dog,’ 
shown above, which are used as incense 
burners in the temple. 

The Chinese are a home-loving, hard- 
working people, a bit impractical to 
western ideas, filled with symbolic 
superstitions, faithful and honest to a 
degree in all their best relations, business 
and social. 


‘toa discomfort of leaning on the old 
wall while we look into the history of 
China calls attention to the fact that it 
deserves in passing a little description. 
It stretches, ribbon-like, its crumbling 
length of 1,250 miles, up hill and down 
dale, across chasms, down almost to the 








sea at one point, and in another place 





Fuh-Hi instituted marriage laws that 
were greatly needed, and writing in six 
classes to take the place of the knotted 
string. History began to chronicle events 
‘correctly. Shen-Ming, known as the 





Portrait of a Mandarin, Yuan dynasty, 
1280—1268 







A’section of the Great Wall of China 


The woman movement in China was 
started by Lui-Tsu, the wife of Hwang-Ti. 
She studied the silkworm in all its 
activities and conceived the idea of 
utilizing its then futile labors for the 
benefit of mankind—or shall we say 
womankind? The husband of this 
far-seeing woman taught the people 
to make utensils in wood, pottery and 
metals, as well as the art of boat- 
building and making of carts. 


URING the Shan-Han dynasty 
it is said numbers of the phenix 
birds appeared, symbols of good luck. 
The grass in his courtyard is said to 
have trembled when glib-tongued 
mischief-makers passed over it to 
menace the ruler. The tracks of the 
birds on the sand were studied care- 
fully, and helped the artists in de- 
signing the letters of the alphabet. 
Yan-Shum._ was an idealist whose 
good example was emulated by many 
who followed him to the throne. He 
made famous the three great bless- 
ings of manifold happiness, ‘Wealth, 
Sons and Long Life.” He inaugu- 
rated the use of a correct calendar, 
but greatest of all was his doing away 
with the five great punishments of 
branding on the forehead, cutting off 
of the nose, castration, death by 
strantulation and banishment. 





rises 2,000 feet to the summit of Koku 

han. However did they do it? No 
wonder the rats had to develop kangaroo- 
like legs to climb it, and other little animals 
like the hamster had to learn to carry 
sagebrush seeds in their cheeks to prevent 
death by starvation before they were able 
to reach the top, traverse the 18 feet of 
width, and descend again to the outside 
world. 

Watch-towers were spaced a mile apart 
along the entire length. The famous south 
gate is the “under heaven number one 
gate” and the west or “‘last gate” is 1,250 
miles from it. Each emperor added 'a little 
to the wall to be more secure from the 
Tatars. The father of the wall—Chin 
Shik Huang Ti—is described ‘as a man 
having a Mukosienaa nose, slit eyes, 

igeon breast, a wolf voice and a tiger 

eart; stingy, cringing and graceless, but 
in western parlance a hustler. His royal 
seal bore, the words, “I have received the 
decree from heaven and have already en- 
joyed the age of everlasting prosperity.’”’ To 
make his capital city prosperous he com- 
manded that 1,200 of the richest merchants 
come there and live; it took 300,000 artisans 
to build suitable homes for them, and 
from among these men he recruited his 
guards for the wall. 

i lieves in and trusts the western 
world; she has sent her sons to be educated 
in our colleges, ger f have returned and 
have erected seats of learning in their own 
country modeled after ours, notable, among 
them being [Continued on page 24 
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, ‘Topics in Season 


Silage, sweet clover, alfalfa hay, 
Make you richer every day 

















joy of an open fire in one of the ample 
old-fashioned fireplaces, and also spoke 
of it as a convenient place to burn rubbish. 
This is all very well if done with caution, 
but in. burning papers be watchful to see 
that none of the burning paper is taken up 
the chimney by the draft, which is always 
strong in a good fireplace. A very fine house 
was burned to the ground near here a short 
time ago, the fire supposedly starting in 
this way. I have always lived in an old 
house with many ample fireplaces, there- 
fore know whereof I write. K. D.C. 
Two train-loads of fertilizer were bought 
co-operatively by farmers of Pickaway 
county, O:, last fall. One train consisted 
of 37 cars, the other 40. In order that they 
might celebrate the occasion, the Pickaway 
county farmers arranged to have the two 
trains arrive at the chief distributing point 


Siesta months ago you told of the 


‘My roadside market is open the 
year around” says Gilbert Watts, who 
lives on a concrete 


Weeds along the banks of an irrigation 
canal in Box Elder county, Utah, dropped 





road near Altoona, 
Pa. At the rear of 
the market stand is a 
large packing-house 
and a concrete cellar 
in which are kept all 
kinds of vegetables, 
the most popular of 
which are carrots, 
beets, onions, squash, 
turnips, cabbage and 
celery. Sweet corn, 
spinach, peas, beans, 

















eggplant, asparagus 
and melons are all 
popular at the stand 

when they are in season. N.S. Grubbs. 
‘‘Beekeeping is coming into its own” 
writes W. A. Free- 











hoff, who sends the 
photo of members of 
the bee club at Wis- 
consin College of Ag- 
riculture. This club 
is the first American 
chapter of the Apis 
Club, an _ organiza- 
tion with headquar- 
ters in England. This 
chapter in Wisconsin 
was formed at the 
same time the C. C. 
Miller memorial li- 
brary on beekeeping 
was established at 








in the county at about the same time. The 
trains were then broken up, the cars being 
sent to various unloading points. The 
fertilizer in the two trains had a value of 
nearly $50,000 and the savings because of 
large-scale buying amounted to about 
$5,000.’ Within a week five more cars of 
fertilizer were ordered. 


Fearing European corn-borer might get 
a start in Illinois, corn from Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Ontario, Canada, was barred 
at the’ corn show in connection with the 
International Live Stock Exposition in 
December. 


Lone Star was the best yielder in cotton 
variety tests at Georgia station in 1925. 
This variety made 527 pounds of seed cotton 
to the acre; Delfos was second, with 519.7 
pounds; Acala third, with 510.6 pounds. 
The season was unusually hot and dry, 
which gave Lone Star and 


Members of the bee club at Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


Madison, Wis. It is 
hard to realize what 
rapid strides have 
been made in beekeeping in the last decade. 
Beating a tin pan to get a swarm of bees 
to settle is only one of the old ideas that 
had to go. 

















Otto Miller’s home-made harrow cart 


Year-round roadside market on Gil Watts’s farm, Pennsylvania 


their seeds in the water and the pests 
beeame widely distributed. To solve the 
problem was a community proposition in 
which the local sugar factory took the lead 
by furnishing the material necessary for 
over a mile of fence. Farmers built the 
fence and turned in enough sheep and 
cattle to keep the weeds from going to 
seed. A.H. 


Cereal Hay, production and feeding trials, 
Bulletin 394, California Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The talked-of losses on corn, due to low 
prices, are imaginary, says R. F. Taber, 
Ohio State University. Even though pro- 
duction costs are higher than the market 
price, it doesn’t necessarily mean the grower 
loses money, he points out, since only one- 
sixth of all the corn we grow is sold off the 
farms. The rest is fed to stock. That 
brings to life the old corn-hog ratio, re- 
ferred to on another page. When 100 
pounds of pork will buy 18 bushels of corn, 
as it will now, 50 cents’ worth of corn will 
produce a dollar’s worth of pork. 


A saving of $30 on 40 acres of corn— 
that is the saving due to cutting corn by 
machine instead of by hand, Ohio figure 
experts say. Records kept by 20 Greene 
county farmers for five years show that it 
takes 8.1 man-hours an acre to cut corn by 
hand. The figures show that, cutting 40 
acres a year, the saving from machine 
cutting will pay for a new corn-binder in 
seven and one-half years, besides paying 
for the old binder. The average life of a 
new binder, in analyzing these records, was 
set at 8.6 years. 

“This harrow cart, made from two old 
buggy wheels and an axle, can be attached 
to any style harrow. A cart like this will 
save many a day’s hard tramping.”’ Thus 
writes Otto Miller, Minnesota, who sends 

photo of the harrow cart. 





Acala » (western varieties) 
the edge over local strains. 


Eight Illinois counties 
grow from 85 to 90.per cent 
of all the red top seed of the Depth 
world. About 7,000,000 in 
pounds of clean seed are feet 4 


grown annually in these a 


eight counties, and about 4 376 
25 per cent of this is sold 5 470 
co-operatively by the 800 6 564 
farmers making up the 7 ©6658 
membership of the p- 8 752 
tian Seed Growers’ Ex- 9 846 
change, Flora, Ill. Last 10 940 
year the total sales of the 11 1,034 


1 
exchange amounted to 12 1,128 





Capacity of Round Cisterns and Tanks 


(In gallons) 


Diameter in feet 


ee, ew s 9 10 
588 846 1,152 1,504 1,904 2,350 2,844 3,384 
735 1,058 1,439 1,880 2,380 

881 1,269 1,727 2,256 2,855 

1,028 1,481 2,015 2,632 3,331.4,113° 4,976 5,922 
1,175 1,692 2,303 3,008 3,807 

1,322 1,904 2,591 3,384 4,2 

1,469 2,115 2,879 3,760 4,759 5,875 7,109 

1,616 2,327 3,167 4,123 5,235 6, 

1,763 2,537 3,455 4,512 5,711 7,050 8,531 1 


11 12 


2.938 3,555 4,230 
3,525 4,265 5,076 


4,700 5,687 6,768 


The law of compensation 
works strangely. In some 
parts of New England the 
ones who ride in eight- 
cylinder cars are the sons 
of shiftless farmers, who let 
their farms grow up with 
bushes and pines. R 
big sum for a timberlot. is 
the reward of shiftlessness, 
while the industrious, hard- 
working farmer, who al- 
ways kept the weeds and 


,283 5,288 6,398 7,614 bushes down, is still work- 


,460 ing hard to make a bare 


8 
6,463 7,820 see living and content to ride 





152 in a rattling good flivver. 
G. F. 
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High Land Prices, Low Farm 
Profits—archur P. Chew 

















about farm land-values with- 

out ruffling people. One is 
the booster’s way. You lay it 
down as a general proposition 
that you can’t go wrong by being 
a bull on the United States. 
“Owning land,” you assert, “is 
the surest road to financial inde- 
pendence. The land is the safest 
of all investments because it can’t 
fly away, as other investments 
often do. Since land values have 
risen in the past, they are sure to 
continue rising in the future.’”’ 

Preach that sort of thing in 
season and out, and you are a regular fellow, a booster, a good 
citizen, a builder of your country, a herald of prosperity. It is 
never unpopular to predict higher land-values. Every one who 
owns land or hopes to own it, every one buying or selling land, 
is with you. 

The other wey to talk about farm land-values without giving 
offense is in economic slang. It is surprising how much bitter 
truth you can get by with, simply because few know what you 
are driving at, and fewer still will go to the trouble of finding out. 

Suppose you say, for example, 


([Tebont are two ways to talk 


We are afraid this article of Mr. Chew’s will not make much 
of a hit with many farmers in sections where selling prices 
of farm land advanced steadily for 100 years before 1920. 

And yet no man with common sense will deny that prices 
of farms must sooner or later reach a maximum. The 
question is not ‘‘Is there a limit?’”’ but ‘““When will we reach 
the limit?”’ or “Have we passed the limit?’ 
later, as in England, land must be valued not in terms of 
dollars at all, but in the livestock per acre it will support, 
or the crops per acre it will grow. 

Let us therefore examine the facts as to farm land-values 
with an open mind, remembering that nothing results from 
disregard or denial of facts but loss and bitterness. 


earnings. Rents do not, how- 
ever, usually include anything for 
expected future earnings, as farm 
prices do. Hence, when cash 
farm rents are high in proportion 
to farm prices, the latter are con- 
servative. When the opposite is 
Sooner or true, the valuations include a 
large allowance for expected future 
increases in farm earnings. Every- 
thing depends on the extent to 
which this futures element is 
soundly based. If it is a reason- 
able estimate of possibilities not 
. yet realized, well and good. If it 

rests on hopes which can never be 
realized, there is water in the prices which will have to be squeezed 
out some day. 


Low Cash Rents in High Land Sections 


In 1920 cash farm rents in Iowa were only 3.2 per cent of farm 
sale prices, compared with 5.6 per cent in Ohio and 6 to 8 per cent 
in much of New England. In Eastern Nebraska and Southeastern 
South Dakota in the same year cash rents averaged only 2.2 
per cent of farm valuations. The ratio in Southern Minnesota 
was only 2.1 per cent. 

Since 1920 farm valuations for 





that “‘a separation of the constituent 
elements of farm land-values into 
present and anticipated incomes sug- 
gests a possibility that the present 
relative disadvantage of farm-land 
owners may continue for a time 
because future prospects have al- 
ready been excessively discounted 
in certain areas.” You could print 
that even in Florida without raising 
a peep from the touchiest Chamber 
of Commerce or Boosters’ Club. It 
wouldn’t bother the boosters; they 
wouldn’t know what you meant. 


Mustn’t Think Low Farm 
Prices 


But to try to tell the truth about 
farm land-values in plain, every-day 
language is courting trouble. There 
is a sort of mystical belief abroad 
that ideas have a_ tremendous 
power to shape facts in their image. 
Consequently, any one who thinks 
the wrong thoughts about land- 
values, any one, that is, who fails 
to be a 100 per cent booster, is apt 
to be accused of setting malignant psychological forces in operation. 

Let us risk a little plain talk for once, however, always bearing 
in mind that nobody has to agree with what is said here. Certainly 
there will be plenty of dissent from my main proposition, which is 
that the worst evil of American agriculture today is not wasteful 
distribution nor weak foreign markets nor disparity between the 
prices of farm products and the prices of other goods, but over- 
czpitalization of farm lands. 

Mark you, I don’t say that overcapitalization is the only thing 
wrong with agriculture. In certain sections, moreover, it is less 
important than other evils. But, taking American agriculture as 
a whole, I think as a source of worry and difficulty for the working 
farmer it puts everything else in the shade. 


“Price” and “Value” Are Different 


First, we must distinguish between the value and the price of land. 
A peck of trouble comes from failure to make that distinction. 
The value of land is its real current and prospective earning power, 
capitalized at the going rate for investment money. Its price is 
the market’s estimate of that earning power. Obviously, the 
value and the price will not always be the same. When speculative 
enthusiasm carries the price too far above the value mark, you can 
look out for squalls. 


Cash Rents Versus Cash Sales 


There is an easy way to tell roughly when the price of farm land 
is above its real value. This is by comparing the ratios between 
cash rents.and farm prices in different parts of the country. 








Economists consider cash rents the best measure of current farm 








the United Statés as a whole have 
dropped about 27 per cent. More- 
over, they have dropped more in 
the Middle West than elsewhere. 
Yet it is still true that the propor- 
tion borne by rents to valuations is 
much higher in the Middle West 
than in the East and the South. 

Any one can understand the 
significance of these facts. Farm 
owners in the midwestern states 
would not have been content with 
a 3 per cent return on the capital- 
ization of their farms had they been 
in a position to sell out at the going 
valuations. Had that alternative 
really been open to them, they 
would certainly have taken it and 
invested the proceeds at a much 
higher interest rate. 





Eastern Farm Values Are 
Fized 





The bigger the horse gets, the harder it’s going to be to 
get that plow into the ground . 


few decades, and men can not believe 


In the older states, where the period 
of rapid expansion in farm earnings 
has passed, land prices don’t include 
much allowance for future hopes. They rest almost exclusively 
on current earning power. That is why an investor in eastern 
farm lands can get in rent as great a return on his money as he 
could were he to put it into gilt-edged securities. Your investor 
in midwestern and western farm lands has to take a smaller income 
on his investment. He expects to be compensated eventually by 
a sale at an increased valuation. But if the actual earning power 
is not there to justify such an increased valuation, or if the specu- 
lative land market thinks it isn’t there, he may be disappointed. 

Now all this affects the working farmer vitally. No competitive 
business can thrive on a watered capitalization. Certain enter- 
prises that are not competitive, such as public utilities and indus- 
tries based on natural monopolies, may occasionally do so. But 
not any concern that has to meet competitive prices in a free 
market. It is bad enough for the farmer when farm valuations do 
nothing more than discount earning power which will eventually 
be fully realized. That operation, says Dr. L. C. Gray of the 
Department of Agriculture, “skims the cream in advance of settle- 
ment, and the farmer’s portion consists of the skim-milk of hard 
work and self-denial.’”” When farm land prices are marked up 
higher than earnings can or ever will justify, his plight is far worse. 
Then he has nothing before him but a losing struggle. 


Middle West Still Hopes 


That the element of anticipated future farm incomes plays a 
so-much larger part in farm values in the Middle West than in 
the East is clear from the rent ratios already cited. This is because 
land-values in the Middle West have risen rapidly in the last 
(Continued on page 86 
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How To Choose a Radio 


By Erald A. Schivo 




















HE first question you are apt to ask 


sayseess l when considering the purchase of a 
Titi radio receiver is: ‘‘What price shall I 
pay?” And that is wrong; the question you 
ld ask yourself is; ‘‘What stations do 





watts or more. 


I want to hear? 














When you buy an automo- 
bile the price you have paid is 
evident to every one; your car 
is known to give a certain per- 
formance, and you know at 
once when that efficiency is 
below standard. With a radio 
receiver, although the price 
may be guessed from its ap- 
pearance, the efficiency is 
an unknown factor. Not 


into consideration. 








A popular Neutrodyne 


work as well in your locality 

At this very moment, within 30 feet from where I 
sit, is a radio receiver that cost its owner almost $500. 
The set is very elegant, and looks as if it ought to pick 
And yet this beautiful 
receiver seldom tunes in stations farther away than 
25 miles. Sometimes a station is picked up from 
longer distances, but. only when every station within 
So price is not the sole 


up any station in the world. 


the 25-mile radius is silent. 
guide. 


Your location is therefore one of the very impor- 
tant factors when considering the purchase of a radio 
receiver. If a neighbor is getting long distances with a 
particular type of receiver, you can be reasonably 
certain that you will have equal results if you buy the 
same type. But it is always a wise precaution to have 
a demonstration of the apparatus you intend pur- 
chasing in your own home, rather than the radio shop. 
There actually are areas that are “blind spots,” where hardly 
any signals can be received even on the most powerful sets. 


Your Nearby Broadcast Stations 


The power of a broadcast station has much to do with your 
A low-powered receiver demonstrated in a radio 


reception. 


even the manufacturer can 
foretell whether or not his 
particular radio outfit will 
as it will in another. 


shop may bring in music, clear and sweet, from a nearby 


low-powered station of 50 or 
100 watts. The same set in 
your home _ several~ miles 
away may be. very uhsatis- 
factory. When one lives near 
a large city, however, this 
factor matters little, for there 
are now powerful radio sta- 
tions in nearly every fair- 
sized town. 


Is It for Yourself Only? 


Satisfied that your location 
is suitable for any receiver, 
judging by several neighbors 
who possess various types, 
and having ascertained your 
nearest broadcast station, 
the. next question is: ‘Do 
you want only market reports 
and weather forecasts, or do 
you wish every member of 
your family to enjoy the 
musical entertainment, ‘lec- 
tures and educational fea- 
tures transmitted by the 
scores of big broadcast sta- 
tions?” 

In the first case, you will 
not wish to buy a receiver 
more expensive than is neces- 
sary. If you are within 50 
miles .of the broadcasting 
station, and the station is 
more than 250 watts in 
power, you need not purchase 
anything better than a good 





A two-tube set that gives good distance on 
the ear-phones 

















Listening to bedtime stories on a five-tube tuned 
radio-frequency set 


crystal set with head-phones. A long, high outdoor aerial will bring 
in very clear signals within 50 miles, provided always that your 
location is good, and the transmitting station has a power of 250 


But you will soon discover the disadvantages of a crystal set. 
The ear-phones are annoying to many. people, the cat-whisker is 
apt to jump from its selective point on the crystal, abruptly cutting 
out a station just when one is most interested in a news report or 
market quotation. The receiving range is seldom more than 50 
miles in the day and about 150 at night, and may be much less. 
Under unusual atmospheric conditions more than 2,000 miles have 
been covered, but such cases are “freaks,’’ and should not be taken 


Tube Sets for Most Families 


But it is a very exceptional family that does not wish to receive 


all the entertaining 
and informative 
programs of the 
big broadcast sta- 
tions, and to do 
this satisfactorily it 
is necessary to buy 
(or build) a tube 
set, and preferably 
a “loud speaker,” 
so-called. Depend- 
ing upon the prox- 
imity of the broad- 
cast stations, one 
may use sets with 
from one to eight 
or ten tubes. If 
the location of your 
home and the pow- 
er of the station 
are average or nor- 
mal, the following 
number of tubes 
will give perfect re- 
sults, day or night, 
on a loud speaker: 
Within 50 miles, 
three tubes; within 
100 miles, four 
tubes; over 100 
miles only the five- and six-tube ‘sets 
and the super-heterodynes are advisable. 


Average Range of Sets pe 


With two -tul using head-pho one 
should Mecatre Eachals at nigh it oes ‘300 
miles. . Longer range is common, but‘ean 
not be absolutely depended upon: : Local 
stations within 15 miles may be received 
with a loud speaker on -two tubes, en- 
abling any number of. persons to enjoy 
the program. 

The three-tube. receiver seems to’ be 
still the most.common in use. With such 
a receiver one should receive stations up 
to 1,000 miles with the head-phones, and 
at least 500 miles with the loud speaker, 
With a high antenna and ‘good ground- 
connections greater distances are common. 
Daylight reception is usually limited to 
nearby stations. 

At the upper end of the scale come the 
fine five-tube and six-tube radio-frequency 
amplification sets, many of the patented 
Neutrodyne type, and the finest ‘ofall, 
the super-heterodynes. 


Many Varieties of Standard Types 


There are, also, a number’ of “spi 
circuits, using various combinations 
radio-frequency amplification with re- 
generation or reflexing or both, which are 
designed to get a certain standard result 
with a smallér number of tubes—five- 
tube performance, for example, with only 
three tubes. 

Again, where resistance or impedance 
coupling is used in [Continued on page 68 
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Washington at Sea on 
Farm Reliet —rrederic William Wile 

















cares to predict what will be forthcoming at Washington 

in the realm of “‘Farm Relief.” There is a husky body of 
opinion which is convinced that nothing at all is going to happen 
—that the hullabaloo raised by President Coolidge’s speech 
before the American Farm Bureau Federation in December will 
vanish into thin air. 

Before the February issue of The Farm Journal is off the press, 
events may have moved rapidly, and perhaps decisively. 

During the second week of January the Secretary of Agriculture 
held conferences at Washington with farm editors and farm 
leaders. On January 21 he addressed the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, of which “Sam” Thompson, the new head of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, has long been the moving spirit. Jardine’s 
visit to Illinois savored of Daniel’s visit to the lions’ den. The 
Administration is hopeful that results may turn out to be equally 


satisfactory. 


HE foremost agricultural. authority,.in..Congress—not _per- 

mitted to identify him, but it isn’t hard to guess who he is— 
says that if the Coolidge camp can tide over its farm troubles till 
the next harvest, the so-called “farm revolt’’ in the West will be 
surmounted without political damage. 

All this is contingent, said authority avers, on good crops. 
Good crops mean good humor throughout the rural world; and 
good humor, resultant from well-filled pocketbooks, means a 
relative absence of grudge and grouch. ‘‘So,’’ my unquotable 
informant points out, “what ‘Cal’ and Republican leaders gen- 
erally ought to do between now and next summer is to pray fer- 
vently for a bumper harvest. If that comes’ to pass, I am con- 


vinced all will be well.”’ 


NSIDE political gossip in Washington is to the effect that the 

Administration’s farm fortunes are sagging because the Presi- 
dent. gives ear to too many advisers and alleged agricultural 
authorities. Some of them are said to be wholly out of touch 
with real farm sentiment, yet they contrive now and then to 
give Mr. Coolidge an earful of advice that he more or less blindly 
ollows. 

The Farm Journal’s Washington correspondent accompanied 
the presidential party to the Farm Bureau meeting at Chicago 


N es with any worth-while reputation as a prophet 


in December. In the undercurrent of anti-Coolidge talk with 
which that somewhat belligerent gathering reeked, the name of 
Herbert Hoover cropped up pretty often. Men said that Coolidge 
agricultural programs (or lack of agricultural programs) were 
traceable mainly to Hoover. 

It ought to be observed that those who thus took the able 
Secretary of Commerce’s name in vain are chronically anti- 
Hoover. They are the fellows who have never forgiven Hoover’s 
war-time control of food, and who still hold him responsible for 
some of the farmers’ troubles during that era. 

h 


cute 


ESPITE widespread demands for ‘‘a farmers’ tariff,” the 
prospect of tariff revision is an altogether dreary one. Word 
has gone out from the Republican high command that there must 
positively be no tariff tinkering at the present session of Congress. 
If the President’s party retains control of Capitol Hill after the 
1926 elections, tariff revision may become possible. At present, 
the organization bosses have decreed that it would be the height 
of political tactlessness. All their plans are laid to one end— 
victory next November. Any confession that the sacred citadel 
of Protectionism contains serious flaws is, from their point of view, 
not to be thought of. 
There will be a nue and ery about tariff reform from now till 
blithe summer-time. But all the expert guesses agree that it will 


get—exactly nowhere. 


HOSE who take the ‘‘farm relief” situation more lightly have 

coined a quip to epitomize it. They say that ‘““Nary a McHaugen 
Bill” is Washington’s watchword. It hits off the state of affairs, 
I think, with a good deal of accuracy. 

Well-grounded information is to the effect that the Adminis- 
tration has the votes in both House and Senate effectually to block 
price-fixing legislation on McNary-Haugen lines, or anything 
that looks remotely like it. 


EST guess now is that Congress will remain in session until 
the end of June, and possibly still further into the summer. 


A vast deal of its time will be spent as usual in sheer controversy. 
There will be more procrastination than legislation. 














An interesting airplane view of Capitol Hill and its neighborhood. The Capitol itself on the left is unmistakable; in the 
_ center of the picture are the huge irregular office buildings for the House and Senate respectively. Still farther to the right, 


with the octagonal dome, the beautiful Congressional Library. Above the library dome appear the railroad tracks of the 
Union Station and the station itself, which is much bigger than it looks. Adjoining the station is the Washington Post-Office: 


The other large buildings are mostly hotels and apartment houses. 


The business center of Washington, with the White 


House and the big government departments, is off the picture to the left, about a mile away. Under Capitol Hill passes a 


railroad tunnel, which accommodates passenger trains running south from the Union Station 
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Understanding Is Wealth 


E have no desire, or not much, to tell Our Folks what they 
ought to do; what we want is to help them to understand 
and to know. 
The man who understands himself and his fellow men and the 
nature of things does not need to be told what to do. He can 
see his best course far more clearly than we could point it out. 


Export Corporation Prospects 


O realize the overwhelming odds against the chance of getting 

Congress to establish any kind of a government export cor- 
poration for surplus farm crops, it is only necessary to list the 
forces opposed. 

The President opposes it; the Secretary of Agriculture opposes 
it; the Secretary of Commerce opposes it; nearly all farm econo- 
mists oppose it; banks and 


important uses, particularly in electricity, but its extravagant price 
is purely the work of the jewelry trade and the “poor rich trash” 
of the cities. Silver is more beautiful than platinum, and neither 
can compare with gold. 

If platinum can be lifted from its present debased position, as 
a displayer of ostentatious wealth (or instalment credit), to its 
proper work in Ford ignition distributors and radio tubes and 
such, we will all be the gainers. 


The Poor Pay Most Taxes 


GOOD many confused and distracted ideas about national 
taxes and who pays them could be made simple and clear, 
if only we would all get firmly in our minds this foundation fact, 
to wit: 
All national taxes except the inheritance tax are paid at the instant 
when a sale is made, of goods or personal services, to a consumer for 
final consumption. 





the financial world oppose 


The consumer, who pays 











it; city newspapers oppose 











it; the business world and 








the export trade oppose it; 
tmhany co-operative selling 
organizations oppose it; 
last and most important, 
most farmers who do not 
themselves produce sur- 
pluses for export oppose it. 

As against all these ob- 
stacles, the group which 
demands this legislation 
have what? A few well- 
known individuals like 
. Georce N. PEEK, a few 
farm leaders like young 
Henry WALLACE, the half- 
hearted support of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, and a 
handful of midwest Con- 
gressmen. Such an un- 
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re all these taxes, may be rich 
SS —~ or poor. But since there 
—= are many more poor than 
. ets = rich, it follows that the 
Fl Ors _ FOREIGN poor pay most of the taxes. 
LY Ti NATIONS They always have and always 
, 


will. 

Tariff duties, a particu- 
larly unequal and unjust 
form of tax, are paid in 
precisely the same way and 
by the same people. 

State and local taxes are 
paid in much the same way, 
with one important excep- 
tion. Farmers have, when 
unorganized, little control 
of the selling price of their 
products. Hence property 
taxes on farms and farmers’ 
property are very imper- 
fectly passed on to the pur- 
chaser of farm products and 
are much more apt to be 
absorbed by the farmer 
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(to give them their common 
title) have one powerful 
weapon and one unanswer- 
able argument. The weapon is their threat to have midwest 
Republicans join with the Democrats to force a downward re- 
vision of the tariff. 

The argument meets the objections to “price-fixing,” and, we 
say again, it is unanswerable: how can Congress, without batting 
an eye, vote a tariff duty on some manufactured article, that will 
raise the price of that article to an artificial premium over the 
foreign price, and yet faint dead away when a measure is proposed 
to do identically the same thing for a farm crop? [f the last is 
price-fixing, so is the tariff duty price-fixing. 

There is still a chance that it may be possible to work out a 
compromise plan by which a privately organized and, managed 
export corporation could at the same time be given some kind of 
government authority and prestige. Or perhaps the plan of an 
export bounty, to be met by an excise tax on all of that product 
raised, would do the trick. And again, there is Senator McKINLEy’s 
idea of export “debentures,” to be accepted as payment on import 
duties—a kind of equalization plan which has very interesting 
features, whether or not it would work. 

Certainly the different interests in the controversy are far apart 
as yet. 


’ 


Hope for Platinum 


E learn. on the authority of T. F. SurHer.anp, of Ontario, 
that deposits of platinum in South Africa are so large that 
the present price of that homely metal will eventually be reduced 
to some reasonable point. That is good news. Platinum has very 


al 


Supposing a Government Export Corporation were established, look at 
the enthusiastic help it would get from everybody! 


himself. 

This 1s why the subject 
of taxation is peculiarly 
important to farmers: They pay all taxes on everything they buy, 
like other people, and in addition are likely to pay a part of the 
taxes on everything they sell. 


Wanted, an Earthworm Project 


wo some Experiment Station or Stations or the able gentle- 
men at Washington please to investigate the earthworm as a 
fertilizing agent? 

His services as an aerator and sub-soiler have been universally 
recognized since Darwin, but does he perform any other func- 
tions? There is no literature on the subject, as far as we know, 
and there should be. 


Making a Fortune in Timber 


RICES of various foods and merchandise may rise or fall. 
Some things will no doubt get cheaper and stay cheap. 
But there is one thing that is absolutely certain to advance, 


and that is wood, in all its forms. We think boards, timbers, 


poles, shingles, posts, furniture, paper; and the thousand \miscel- 
laneous wood products are pretty expensive now. They are; but 
their present price is not a circumstance to what it is bound to be 
in 20 years. ; 
There is no sounder investment than a patch of good young 
timber. A piece of land too rough to cultivate, planted this spring — 
with strong young seedlings, is next best. More money is going 


in the past. 
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to be made out of tree-growing in the future than ever was known — 
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Profits of a “Protein Farm” 


By Arthur J. Mason 














Regarding costs of installation 
and operation on my _ Ever- 
green Farm, of my so-called 
‘new regime in agriculture’— 
or protein farming—described 
in the September number of 
The Farm Journal, I submit 
for publication the following 
information: 


HE most economical size of a 

unit of operation is around 600 

acres. This is the area which 

a single mower can cut three times 

per growing season, when worked full 

days from May 15 to October 15, 
rain or shine. 

The illustration at the bottom of 
the page shows my present plant 
complete. This consists of A, the 
mower, B, the field wagons which 
hold 2,500 pounds of green crops, 
and traveling with the mower re- 
ceive their load while moving three 
miles an hour. When loaded they pass, traveling about seven 
miles an hour, to the drier. Four of these field wagons are 
required, one being constantly at the drier, feeding into it the 
raw material. 

The field equipment consists of the mower, with one field wagon 
alongside, two field wagons in constant movement to the drier, 
and a fourth field wagon at the drier itself. The total field force 
is therefore four men, operating four tractors. This force cuts 
and delivers 60 tons of green material to the drier for ten hours, 
yielding 20 tons of hay. 

The drier itself, C, is about 160 feet long. The green crop is 
unloaded, and the mechanism receives it, combs or cards it (like 
wool-carding) into a traveling mattress eight feet wide and ten 
inches thick, of such uniform density and thickness that it re- 
sembles a green bed of felt or cloth. 

The hot gases from coal-burning furnaces are driven twice 
through this mattress, while it travels (to the right in the picture) 
at a rate of five feet per minute. The weight of hay per foot of 
mattress is twelve pounds, 

At the extreme right, under D, the finished hay issues, as green 
as the growing crop, but dried to a condition of about 10 per cent 
moisture. 


T, may be noticed that this material never touches the ground, 

and therefore never includes any top dressing, old corn stalks, or 
other trash of a deteriorating nature. It makes a beautiful bright- 
green hay, much greener than western sun-cured hay, and much 
superior in feeding value, as it runs from 18 to 23 per cent of 
protein as against 141% per cent in the western hay. 

From the grinder, at D, the ground material is blown into the 
stock-house, E. 

Two men are required at the drier, one watching the receiving 
end, the other acting part of the time as fireman, part watching 
the exit and grinding. 

From the moment of cutting the green crop to its final deposit 
in the stock-house, about three-fourths of an hour elapses. 

The explanation of the surprisingly low cost-figures which 
follow is in the simple, direct, single handling of the material. Let us 





Most of Our Folks will remember the remarkable 
story of Arthur J. Mason and his Illinois crop-drying 
farm, printed in the September issue. 
have noticed, too, that nothing was said as to the 
cost of installation and operation, or the loss or profit 
which might be anticipated from such a farm, or- 
ganized on the most efficient scale. 

Mr. Mason now makes public the financial basis 
for his new system, and we believe that his figures 
will create something of a sensation. 
approaching $40,000 a year, if ground alfalfa of not 
less than 18 per cent protein can be sold at not less 
than $38 a ton, is calculated to take the breath away. 

Needless to say, not every farmer can expect to 
go into this business and make this money. It takes 
600 acres of good land, and an equipment of field and 
drying machinery that might run to $25,000. But 
where an individual here and there has sufficient 
capital and energy, or where a group of dairymen will 
form a corporation or a co-operative, there appears 
to be a wide-open opportunity. 


contemplate normal hay-making, step 
by step—Ist, the mower; 2d, win- 
nowing; 3d, cocking; 4th, loading; 
5th, stacking; 6th, baling (if sold); 
7th, tearing the bale apart and feed- 
ing into the grinder. Each one of 
these steps, moreover, separated in 
point of time, and further complicated 
by rain, dew, sun and wind, or even 
by the threat of them. In addition, 
be it noted, is the rough handling, 
inevitably detaching the valuable 
delicate leaves. 


They may 


A net profit 


O far as I can see, the alfalfa 

growth produced in the humid re- 
gion between the Missouri River and 
the east coast is equal or superior to 
that raised farther west. It appears 
as though the plant in the East pro- 
duces a greater proportion of leaves. 
To the most casual observer, whereas 
my hay looks all leaves, the western 
hay appears mostly stalks, of course 
due principally to the fact that we save all the leaves. 

That a supply of green material can be provided all summer, 
the soiling system of North Europe, and many years’ experience 
at the New Jersey Experimental Farm, assure. Professor Voor- 
hees of New Jersey actually obtained six and one-tenth tons per 
acre-year, and for years he supported 55 cattle on eight acres for 
half the year. 

Passing now to the cost of installation, the main elements are: 








Drier, fan, motors, foundations, ete.......... . $ 8,500 
GTIDGINE QHPOTATUE a3 iiss, hic tc hs ccc oe ee Sea 1,500 
Stcak<hovise (HOD: COG 6505 Sas 0b a3 ow lowed 5,000 
Br ROR ok ig heey Ds och Sees ee en 2,500 
2 Fink miners Cl Mees bo ae sd eel ee 1,600 
4 Pele WORGEE. oss oe Sek Sex oa Dalen a ee 2,000 
$21,100 
The operating cost per year runs as follows: 
7 men (1 superintendent, 6 operatives) .......... $ 9,000 
on 

Coal—\ ton per ton of hay 2500 _ 625 tons, at $6... 3,750 
Electric power, six months, at $250.............. 1,500 
SiG WHR ADORE ei a Ee i ea ee pk 4,000 
DEAD UE his, Sing acc a nen ee 4,000 
$22,250 


The product per year, according to the season, will range from 
2,000 to 3,000 tons, averaging say 2,500 tons. 

The present value of this material in dairy sections east of the 
Alleghenies is $38 per ton, or a gross annual product worth at 
least $65,000, at a gross annual cost of $22,250 for cutting, drying, 
and grinding. 


iy. importance of this matter to all dairy regions, particularly 
those along the Atlantic Coast, lies in the fact that it enables 
the so-called concentrates to be produced near home, saving at 
least the transportation charges, due to a railroad haul that may 
be as much as 1,500 miles. [Continued on page 96 




















The units of the Evergreen Farm crop-drying plant, as described above by Arthur J. Mason 
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PART VI 
OX man Styles and his wife,’’ Captain Ingham began his 


story, ‘“‘were downright decent people, and where they 

ever got Louella from was a mystery. They had a lot of 
other children, too, but Louella was the oldest and as soon as she 
was out of leading-strings she began coming ashore, getting herself 
into all kinds of trouble and excitement, working for the summer 
folks and getting money out of them. She’d tell all manner of 
stories, like her little brother was crippled and needed braces for 
his legs but had no money to buy them, and her mother needed 
her eyes fixed, and if they only had $100 it would be all right. 
And her biggest tale of all, the one she worked on poor Mrs. 
Heminway, was how she needed an education. If she could just 
go to a real school! She couldn’t learn here, wanted to go to 
college, and all such talk! She played the same game, summer 
after summer, on anybody who’d listen to her, and nobody knows 
how much money she 
collected. Oh, Louella 
Styles always was a 
bad lot, from the very 
first.”’ 

“Go on about Mrs. 
Heminway,” broke in 
Max. 

“The sweetest soul 
that ever drew a 
breath,’”’ Mr. Ingham 
went on, ‘“‘and one 
summer, while Hem- 
inway was off some- 
where, she promised 
to put Miss Louella 
through some train- 
ing-school in New 
York; gave her a big 
lot of money.” 

“And then?” 

“Seems like Louella 
didn’t need that schooling so bad as she thought, for she 
left the school before she ever paid in anything but the 
first fee and sent back word to her folks that she was mar- 
ried.. Many’s the time Heminway has joked with me 
about how she skinned his poor wife, and I guess nobody’ll 
ever know how much money-she collected in such ways. 
And there’s just one thing sure, Max—where Louella is 
operating thére’s going to be a hole in somebody’s pocket!” 


“TNATHER,” Max was thinking quickly back to his talk 
with Mrs. Buzby, ‘‘was her husband’s name Jewell?” 

“Jewell? Yes, that was it. Know him?” 

“Know him! I should say we do. He’s been knifing Mr. 
Heminway in the back for months, and we haven’t been able to 
find out who was behind him. I see it all now. It’s Arnold and 
this woman, playing some kind of a game to break Heminway if 
they can, and if they can’t to get his money anyway, through mar- 
rying this innocent girl. Hardy and I have been worrying our- 
selves sick, trying to unravel this tangle. Mr. Heminway’s so 
sure of himself he has scoffed at the whole thing.” 

“T don’t quite yet understand what they’ve done, Max.” 

“T can’t take time to explain now, Father, except very briefly. 
First the Jewell crowd was buying up the Flapper stock from 
every possible source. Then they began unloading it all, making 
it go way down. Mr. Heminway’s been buying it all in until he 
was completely involved. I can’t puzzle it out myself yet, but one 
thing is clear. Watts may be a fine artist and a social lion, but 
he’s in with crooks. Now I'll get back to Folly and see what 
can be done.” 


(coroner Ingham’s blessing went with Max as he rowed back 
to the shore, his whole being stirred into such turmoil as he 
had never known before. Gradually the whole situation became 
plain to him and he understood how Louella Jewell, posing as a 
widow named Meeker and introduced by Watts as his old friend 
—almost his sister—had played a very successful. double game 
in the stock-market. The whole affair was clear beyond shadow 
of doubt, except for one detail. How much was Arnold really 
involved? Black as he looked, it was still possible that he, too, 
was a victim of this unscrupulous woman and her husband. 

How was he ‘to determine’ this last. question? He was still 
debating it when at the Gateways he‘ran into Watts. 

“Is Hardy conscious?” Max flung at him. ‘ 

“No, but the wires are working! The market closed with all 






the Flapper mine stock thrown back on Heminway. I couldn’t 
get his office, but the game is apparently over. Heminway’s 
ruined, and unfortunately I’m not in a financial position to go 
through with the wedding.” 

Max brushed past him and hurried to find Folly stooping over 
Hardy and calling excitedly: 

“He’s coming to!” 

“Folly—’” came Heminway’s quavering voice, “Folly—” 

“Yes, Daddy dear!’”’ She ran to him, and Max, leaning: close 
spoke in Hardy’s ear: 

“Hardy! It’s Max—the Flapper, Hardy, quick!’ 

“Worth millions and the stock’s—all—ours—” Hardy answered 
dreamily. 

His voice was so low that Folly did not know he had spoken. 

“‘Arnold’s waiting to speak to you,’’ Max said, his senses reeli 
in reaction. Folly was a tremendous heiress.once more! Arnol 
would marry her now with all the speed he could muster. But— 
and swift temptation 
overwhelmed . him— 
Arnold didn’t know 
—Folly didn’t know 
—nobody knew but 
Max Ingham, and 
why need he tell? 
He threw a glance at 
Hardy and saw that 
he had fallen again 
into unconsciousness, 
Then, squaring his 
shoulders, he stepped 
outside. 


RS. Meeker had 
joined Arnold 
and Folly on the 
porch of Heminway’s 
cottage, and she was 
speaking as Max 


“You see, Felicia 
my darling, our poor 
Arnold is in’ a most 
embarrassing, posi- 
“You think you’re tion. Perhaps you 
Heminway’s real 40 not understand 
daughter, don’t . that your poor father 

you?” has lost his money? 
How I hate to tell 
you,” she slipped an 
arm around the girl’s 
shoulder, “but you 
have to know.” 

Folly regarded Mrs. Meeker through clouded eyes. 

“What difference does that make?” she asked wearily. ‘‘My 
father is sick—and Hardy’s hurt.” 

“T know, dear, but had you forgotten that this is your wedding 
day and that the bridal party is waiting at the Pier?” Mrs. Meeker’s 
honeyed tones continued. 

“I—I told Arnold to postpone it,” the girl said. “‘I can’t leave 
my father now—even to explain to guests. If Arnold can’t attend 
that Max will go over—won’t you?” She threw him an appealing 
glance. 

“But, Felicia,” Mrs. Meeker’s tones grew more insistent, “‘you 
must give Arnold some consideration.” 

“Consideration?” Folly spoke as one in a dream, and. the woman 
beside her, seeing how hopeless her roundabout methods had 
become, suddenly came down to business. 

“My dear Felicia, can’t you understand that Arnold is not in a 
financial position to support you at present? | Haven’t you 
realized that since your engagement he has not been able to do 
any painting and has let everything go to be with you? Heisa 


baby in money matters, and your father had promised you such ~ 


a liberal allowance that he has not been worrying about the present, 
knowing that as soon as your honeymoon was over he could return 


to his portraits. The consequence is that he is out of funds, and 4 


your father’s failure places him in a most embarrassing position. 


He can not marry you until he can support you, dear, although a 
he’s too generous and honorable to admit it. That’s why, as his © 
oldest friend, I’ve had to tell you the truth, Felicia. I can’t tell © 
you. how much I regret to be the bearer of such distressing news.” — 

“Do you. mean,” Folly ‘said very slowly, “‘thaf Arnold wants > 


to break our engagement?” 


“‘My dearest girl,” Arnold broke in effusively, ‘can’t you under-_ 


stand my terrible predicament? You know [Continued on page 


came within earshot. ~— 
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4-Cylinder Standard Sedan 
f.o. b. factory 


FEBRUARY, 1926 


6-Cylinder Standard Sedan 


f. o. b. factory 


record-quality 


- tells its own story/ 


“an opportunity 
that never before existed”’ 


—the trim-looking light-car classic pictured above 
is the Overland Standard Sedan, a full-size 5-pas- 
senger 4-cylinder beauty patterned on smart 
modern lines, clean-cut, rakish, low. A roomy 
car, carrying 5 full-grown people in cosy comfort. 
Body finished in polished lacquer, a rich deep 
blue with flashing black and nickel trimmings— 
as handsome a light car as you ever looked at. 


Extra big doors—extra wide—easy entrance and 
exit to both front and rear seats... 


The Widest Seats of anylight-car built—new single- 
pieceundivided frontseat, 39 inches wide, 19 inches 
deep. Wider back seat, 45 x 18—lots of leg-room. 


Very latest one-piece Windshield—you can always 
see where you’re going. 


Big Wide Windows—more than 20 square feet of 
window space—longer, deeper windows mean 
clear, uninterrupted vision ... 


New Cowl Ventilator—a modern big-car feature 
—a comfort only more costly automobiles give... 


Triplex Springs—with 30 inches more spring-base 
ona 100-inch wheelbase—easier riding, easier 
driving eee 


A 27-horsepower engine—sturdy, reliable—fast on 
the straightaways, great on the hills—extraordinary 
economy on gasoline and oil... 


Sliding Gear Transmission—three-speed, selective 
—at the lowest price at which you can have a car 
with this modern transmission ... 


«.. if you’ve been thinking that only one maker 
could build the car you could afford, step in and 
see this Overland Sedan. Here’s a modern closed 
car, priced at only $595! 








“a magnificent big six 
—for only $895!” 


—“acar of spectacular beauty’ with “an engineering 
masterpiece under the hood of it”’—that’s the Over- 
land Six... 


“An exquisite color combination”—it takes a 
woman to tell it—for “exquisite’’ is the only term 
that comes anywhere nearly describing the strik- 
ingly attractive color-ensemble of this handsome 
big automobile—Two beautifully blended tones of 
grey, topped off in glistening jet-black, a double 
beading all around the waist-line—“The way they 
gather around it, and their open admiration—it is 
almost embarrassing,” another woman-owner 
exclaims. Nothing so attracts the man-or-woman- 
in-the-street as something distinctly out-of-the- 
ordinary in an automobile! 


“It’s all that inside room that makes a hit with me” 
—Driving or riding, a man likes plenty of space to 
move around in. Put 5 full-grown people into the 
ordinary Sedan and somebody is crowded. Put the 
same 5 into this spacious big Overland Six and 
everybody feels like he’s riding in a 7-passenger 
limousine! 


“Over 5300 miles and the motor hasn’t missed a 
shot’”’—No car is better than its engine. And in this 
38horsepower big Six you have anengine as nearly 
flawless as automotive engineering can make it. 


All controls centered at t!.e driver’s finger tips... 
One piece windshields ... Automatic windshield 
wiper ... Sun visor ... ].ear-view mirror... Fisk 
full-size balloon tires... Long, flexible Chrome 
Vanadium Springs especially built for balloon tire 
equipment ...everylastfeatureand convenience... 
De you wonder it has taken the factory 9 months to 
ca ch up on production when such a magnificently- 


@ equipped car as this is priced at only $895! 


The new Willys Finance Plan offers the easiest time-payment 
terms at the lowest cost on which an automobile can be purchased 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio . 


Pipi OVE RLAN D Sixes 


We reserve the right-to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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PART VI 


story, “were downright decent people, and where they 

ever got Louella from was a mystery. They had a lot of 
other children, too, but Louella was the oldest and as soon as she 
was out of leading-strings she began coming ashore, getting herself 
into all kinds of trouble and excitement, working for the summer 
folks and getting money out of them. She’d tell all manner of 
stories, like her little brother was crippled and needed braces for 
his legs but had no money to buy them, and her mother needed 
her eyes fixed, and if they only had $100 it would be all right. 
And her biggest tale of all, the one she worked on poor Mrs. 
Heminway, was how she needed an education. If she could just 
go to a real school! She couldn’t learn here, wanted to go to 
college, and all such talk! She played the same game, summer 
after summer, on anybody who’d listen to her, and nobody knows 
how much money she 
collected. Oh, Louella 
Styles always was a 
bad lot, from the very 
first.’ 

“Go on about Mrs. 
Heminway,” broke in 
Max. 

' “The sweetest soul 
that ever drew a 
breath,’”’ Mr. Ingham 
went on, “and one 
summer, while Hem- 
inway was off some- 
where, she promised 
to put Miss Louella 
through some train- 
ing-school in New 
York; gave her a big 
lot of money.” 

“And then?” 

“Seems like Louella 
didn’t need that schooling so bad as she thought, for she 
left the school before she ever paid in anything but the 
first fee and sent back word to her folks that she was mar- 
ried.. Many’s the time Heminway has joked with me 
about how she skinned his poor wife, and I guess nobody’ll 
ever know how much money -she collected in such ways. 
And there’s just one thing sure, Max—where Louella is 
operating thére’s going to be a hole in somebody’s pocket!” 


OX man Styles and his wife,” Captain Ingham began his 


ATHER,” Max was thinking quickly back to his talk 
with Mrs. Buzby, ‘‘was her husband’s name Jewell?” 

“Jewell? Yes, that was it. Know him?” 

“Know him! I should say we do. He’s been knifing Mr. 
Heminway in the back for months, and we haven’t been able to 
find out who was behind him. I see it all now. It’s Arnold and 
this woman, playing some kind of a game to break Heminway if 
they can, and if they can’t to get his money anyway, through mar- 
rying this innocent girl. Hardy and I have been worrying our- 
selves sick, trying to unravel this tangle. Mr. Heminway’s so 
sure of himself he has scoffed at the whole thing.” 

“T don’t quite yet understand what they’ve done, Max.” 

“T can’t take time to explain now, Father, except very briefly. 
First the Jewell crowd was buying up the Flapper stock from 
every possible source. Then they began unloading it all, making 
it go way down. Mr. Heminway’s been buying it all in until he 
was completely involved. I can’t puzzle it out myself yet, but one 
thing. i is clear. Watts may be a fine artist and a social lion, but 
he’s in with crooks. Now I'll get back to Folly and see what 
can be done.” 


Beet Ingham’s blessing went with Max as he rowed back 
to the shore, his whole being stirred into such turmoil as he 
had never known before. Gradually the whole situation became 
plain to him and he understood how Louella Jewell, posing as a 
widow named Meeker and introduced by Watts as his old friend 
almost his sister—had played a very successful. double game 
in the stock-market. The whole affair was clear beyond shadow 
of doubt, except for one detail. How much was Arnold really 
involved? Black as he looked, it was still possible that he, too, 
was a victim of this unscrupulous woman arid her husband. 

How was ‘to determine’ this last. question? He was still 
debating it when at the Gateways he ran into Watts. 

“Is Hardy conscious?” Max flung at him. 
“No, but the wires are working! The market closed with all 






the Flapper mine stock thrown back on Heminway. I couldn’t 
get his office, but the game is apparently over. _Heminway’s 
ruined, and unfortunately I'm not in a financial position to go 
through with the wedding.” 

Max brushed past him and hurried to find Folly stooping over 
Hardy and calling excitedly: 

“He’s s coming to!’’ 

“Folly—’” came Heminway’s quavering voice, ‘‘Folly—” 

“Yes, Daddy dear!’”’ She ran to him, and Max, leaning: close 
spoke in Hardy’s ear: 

“Hardy! It’s Max—the Flapper, Hardy, quick!’ 

“Worth millions and the stock’s—all—ours—” Hardy answered 
dreamily. 

His voice was so low that Folly did not know he had spoken. 

“‘Arnold’s waiting to speak to you,’”’ Max said, his senses reelin 
in reaction. Folly was a tremendous heiress.once more! Arnol 
would marry her now with all the speed he could muster. But— 
and swift temptation 
overwhelmed him— 
Arnold didn’t know 
—Folly didn’t know 
—nobody knew but 
Max Ingham, and 
why need he tell? 
He threw a glance at 
Hardy and saw that 
he had fallen again 
into unconsciousness, 
Then, squaring his 
shoulders, he stepped 
outside. 


RS. Meeker had 
joined Arnold 
and Folly on the 
porch of Heminway’s 
cottage, and she was 


came within earshot. 
“You see, Felicia 
my darling, our poor 
Arnold is in’ a most 
embarrassing, — posi- 
“You think you’re tion. Perhaps you 
Heminway’s real do not understand 
daughter, don’t — that your poor father 
you?” has lost his money? 

How I hate to tell 

you,” she slipped an 

arm around the o gitt's 

shoulder, “but you 

have to know.” 

Folly regarded Mrs. Meeker through clouded eyes. 

“What difference does that make?” she asked wearily. ‘My 
father is sick—and Hardy’s hurt.” 

“T know, dear, but had you forgotten that this is your wedding 
day and that the bridal party is waiting at the Pier?” Mrs. Meeker’s 
honeyed tones continued. 

“I—I told Arnold to postpone it,” the girl said. “‘I can’t leave 
my father now—even to explain to guest s. If Arnold can’t attend 
> that Max will go over—won’t you?” She threw him an appealing 
glance. 

“But, Felicia,” Mrs. Meeker’s tones grew more insistent, “‘you 
must give Arnold some consideration.” 

“Consideration?” Folly spoke as one in a dream, and the woman 
beside her, seeing how hopeless her roundabout methods had 
become, suddenly came down to business, 

“My ‘dear F elicia, can’t you understand that Arnold is not in a 
financial position to support you at present? Haven’t you 
oe that since your engagement he aie not been able to do 

painting and has let everything go to be with you? Heisa 
a y in money matters, and your father had promised you such 
a liberal allowance that he has not been worrying about the present, 
knowing that as soon as your honeymoon was over he could return 
to his portraits. The consequence is that he is out of funds, and 
your father’s failure places him in a most embarrassing position. 
He can not marry you until he can support you, dear, although 
he’s too generous and honorable to admit it. That’s why, as 


oldest friend, I’ve had to tell you the truth, Felicia. I can’t tell 


you. how much I regret to be the bearer of such distressing news.” 


“Do you. mean,” Folly ‘said very slowly, “that. Arnold wants 
. to break our engagement?” 


“My dearest girl,” Arnold broke in effusively, ‘‘can’t you unde 
stand my terrible predicament? You know [Continued on page 
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4-Cylinder Standard Sedan 
f.o.b. factory 


FEBRUARY, 1926 


6-Cylinder Standard Sedan 
f. o. b. factory 


record-quality 
- tells its own story/ 


“an opportunity 
that never before existed”’ 


—the trim-looking light-car classic pictured above 
is the Overland Standard Sedan, a full-size 5-pas- 
senger 4-cylinder beauty patterned on smart 
modern lines, clean-cut, rakish, low. A roomy 
car, carrying 5 full-grown people in cosy comfort. 
Body finished in polished lacquer, a rich deep 
blue with flashing black and nickel trimmings— 
as handsome a light car as you ever looked at. 


Extra big doors—extra wide—easy entrance and 
exit to both front and rear seats... 


The Widest Seats of any light-car built—new single- 
pieceundivided frontseat, 39 inches wide, 19 inches 
deep. Wider back seat, 45 x 18—lots of leg-room. 


Very latest one-piece Windshield—you can always 
see where you’re going. 


Big Wide Windows—more than 20 square feet of 
window space—longer, deeper windows mean 
clear, uninterrupted vision ... 


New Cowl Ventilator—a modern big-car feature 
—a comfort only more costly automobiles give. . . 


Triplex Springs—with 30 inches more spring-base 
on a 100-inch wheelbase—easier riding, easier 
driving... 


A 27-horsepower engine—sturdy, reliable—fast on 
the straightaways, greaton the hills—extraordinary 
economy on gasoline and oil... 


Sliding Gear Transmission—three-speed, selective 
—at the lowest price at which you can have a car 
with this modern transmission . . . 


«.. if you’ve been thinking that only one maker 
could build the car you could afford, step in and 
see this Overland Sedan. Here’s a modern closed 
car, priced at only $595! 


? 





“a magnificent big six 
—for only $895!” 


—“‘acar of spectacular beauty” with “an engineering 
masterpiece under the hood of it’”’—that’s the Over- 


land Six... 


“An exquisite color combination”—it takes a 
woman to tell it—for “exquisite” is the only term 
that comes anywhere nearly describing the strik- 
ingly attractive color-ensemble of this handsome 
big automobile—Two beautifully blended tones of 
grey, topped off in glistening jet-black, a double 
beading all around the waist-line—“The way they 
gather around it, and their open admiration—it is 
almost embarrassing,” another woman-owner 
exclaims. Nothing so attracts the man-or-woman- 
in-the-street as something distinctly out-of-the- 
ordinary in an automobile! 


“It’s all that inside room that makes a hit with me” 
—Driving or riding, a man likes plenty of space to 
move around in. Put 5 full-grown people into the 
ordinary Sedan and somebody is crowded. Put the 
same 5 into this spacious big Overland Six and 
everybody feels like he’s riding in a 7-passenger 
limousine! 


“Over 5300 miles and the motor hasn’t missed a 
shot’’—No car is better than its engine. And in this 
38horsepower big Six you have anengine as nearly 
flawless as automotive engineering can make it. 


All controls centered at the driver’s finger tips... 
One piece windshields .. . Automatic windshield 
wiper ... Sun visor ... Rear-view mirror ... Fisk 
full-size balloon tires . .. Long, flexible Chrome 
Vanadium Springs especially built for balloon tire 
equipment... every lastfeatureand convenience... 
Do you wonder it has taken the factory 9 months to 
catch up on production when such a magnificently- 
equipped car as this is priced at only $895! 


The new Willys Finance Plan offers the easiest time-payment 
terms at the lowest cost on which an automobile can be purchased 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio e 
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We reserve the right'to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Schrader _ 


_ ‘To Save 


Your Tires 


Use This 
Gauge Regularly 


‘OO little air is quickly fatal 
to tires. Guessing at your 
inflation is apt to prove costly. 


Test all your tires regularly 
with a Schrader Tire Gauge. 
Keep them up to the pressure 
recommended by the manufac- 
turer. Sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout 





the world. 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Terraces Check Erosion 


cultivated crops a part of the time 

can be protected from washing by 
the use of terraces. In some of the 
southern states terracing has been a 
rather common practise for a good many 
years. 

The broad-base or Mangum terrace is 
one of the most practical types of terrace. 
These terraces are built by running a 
furrow around the hill almost with the 
contour but giving it a little fall toward 
one end to be used as an outlet. The 
terrace is then built by back- 


R isityat land that must be kept in 


thoroughly before the land is again plowed. 
The terraces should be reworked when- 
ever the land is plowed. Do not let 
water break through them, for this may 
ruin the entire system. 

Lands with very steep slopes should not 
be terraced, but kept in grass perma- 
nently. 

[For further information about the con- 
struction of terraces write for Circular 98, 
Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, 
Mo.; Circular 290, Illinois Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Ill.—Editor.] 





furrowing around the hill along 
the line designated. After six 
or eight furrows have been 
thrown together they are ridged 
up with a V-shaped drag or 
small grader until the terrace 
resembles a graded roadbed. 
The plowing and dragging should 
be continued until the terrace 
is from twelve to 15 inches 
higher than the previous level 
and from 15 to 20 feet wide at 
the base. 

Where such terraces are put 
in, allowing four or five feet of 
drop between them, they help 
to check the rush of water down 














the hillside. The terraces should 
be put in, if possible, when the 
land is to be seeded to small 
grain followed by clover or grass. 
This gives them time to settle 


When a small-grain crop is removed, a good 
growth of clover should be coming on.. This 
will insure even very steep land against serious 
washing 


Growing Ladino on Moist Land 


ADINO clover is rapidly making a hit 

as a pasture crop in irrigated sections. 

In Idaho, particularly, folks are turning 

to this crop which, from recent trials, 

seems to surpass all other pasture crops 
for irrigated and other very moist lands. 

The experience of Carl Irwin, of Twin 
Falls county, Idaho, is typical of what 
one may expect of Ladino when used as a 

asture crop. Irwin, who has been a 

adino booster for several years, has a 
herd of 30 purebred Jerseys. He also has 
three and three-fourths acres of Ladino 
pasture which have furnished pasturage 
for this herd half of the time during the 
past season. 

The cows were first turned into this 
field late in April and left for three weeks. 
Then they were taken off for about a 
week while the first irrigation was being 
applied. After that they were alternated 
week in and week out between the Ladino 
pasture and a seven-acre pasture com- 
posed of one-third white clover and two- 
thirds blue-grass. The dairyman on 
Irwin’s farm says the milk flow of the herd 
increases about three gallons each time 


it is turned into the Ladino pasture. 
Irwin believes that for best results a 
Ladino pasture should be divided into 
three parts, thus assuring continuous 
pasturage. 


What Is Ladino? 


The Department of Agriculture says 
Ladino or giant white clover is a very 
large form of the common white clover 
found growing so abundantly in lawns and 
blue-grass pastures throughout the United 
States. It is similar to the ordinary white 
clover ir. every respect except under 
favorable conditions it grows from ten to 
20 inches high and is from two to four 
times larger in all its parts. The stems 
lie flat on the ground and take root at the 


joints, but the leaves arise on long leaf- , 


stalks that furnish most of the pasturage. 
Needs Lots of Water 


For its best development, Ladino clover — 


requires plenty of moisture. The plant 
is shallow-rooted and makes a _ rank, 
succulent growth, consequently there 
must be. a [Continued on page 68 
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O spendthrift is more conspicuous than he who 

fritters away his property on wear and tear, rust and 
decay. The thrifty property owner knows that it costs 
less to paint than not to paint. What he pays for paint 
and varnish systematically used, they give back many- 
fold. Less repairs, more 
appraisal value; less 
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SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 


Dae 


a 


700 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 


gloom, more cheerfulness; less dirt, more health; less de- 
terioration, more security of investment. True economy 
is to preserve to its fullest life what you possess or create. 
How heartily Benjamin Franklin, that great American 
apostle of thrift, would have approved the modern 
proverb, “Save the sur- 
face and you save all.” 


and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin 
ht and in the insert is the radio equipment yor ova f 
(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
cal energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the rig!-t 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 

ess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


i 








HERE is one fea- 
ture at the Butler 
county, O., county fair that is dif- 
ferent from any other county fair I‘ever 
visited, a unique pioneer effort that ought 
to be told of far and wide. It is the 
Butler County Rural Community Theater, 
located on the fair-grounds at Hamilton. 

Here in a little frame building, every 
year during fair week, rural clubs from 
over the county present one-act plays in 
competition with each other, and with 
such success that the contest has become 
one of the big features of the fair. 

During the 1925 fair, ten clubs gave 
twelve performances, each time before 
crowded houses. On the day I was there, 
I saw this little theater filled five different 
times and many turned away. I saw 
crowds of from 50 to 100 or more stand 
outside for half an hour, waiting to jam 
in for the next show. 

On the stage inside I saw country folks, 
old and young, home-coached, with little 
equipment or scenery, put on comedy, 
tragedy and fantasy and do it in most 
effective manner. The best part of it was 
that this contest came as a climax to a 
year of play-producing back home in 
their own communities. 

To appreciate the meaning of this con- 
test at the county fair, you must visualize 
the Granges, the tow nship farm bureaus, 
the rural high schools, parent-teacher 
associations, rural-women’s clubs, com- 
munity clubs all over the county giving 
plays the year round—especially Granges, 
which are strong in Butler county. 

Various plays are tried out in the local 
Grange or club. Different casts are given 
a chance. Then when the county fair 
comes, the play that has been the most 
successful during the year is refurbished 
for the contest. Or a new play, with the 
best actors in the organization, is selected 
and rehearsed, in the hope that some- 
thing new and fresh may win out in com- 
petition with the other plays. 


HE idea of this Rural Community 
Theater originated five years ago. A 
rural Cross worker in Butler county 
had seen in New York the plays that are 
— by the Cornell University Dramatic 
lub, and the idea came to her that it 
would be a fine thing if the rural people of 
Butler county could put on plays of their 
own and then produce them at the fair. 
So she enlisted help and the county was 
set to work producing plays, wherever in- 
terest could be rien Ga 
That first year just three clubs came 
to the fair to compete. The fair board 
thought it was a huge joke but allowed 


Rural Theater Makes Good 


By Donald H. Kingery 








them space to put upa 
tent for the theater. 
Despite the tent and rain, the plays were 
a great success and every performance 
was crowded. 

The second year more clubs prepared 
and the fair board turned over to the 
Rural Community Theater, as a perma- 
nent fixture of fair week, a building for 
its sole use. It is not much bigger than 
a country schoolhouse and not much 
better than a barn, but it answers the 
purpose. It seats about 350, but~-400 or 
more are often crowded in. 

The theater grew. By the fourth year 
ten clubs came to present their plays. The 
fifth year, 1925, the fair board built a 
permanent stage in the theater building 
and donated $200 in prizes. A _ local 
lumber company donated lumber for the 
stage and stage settings. The Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Hamilton had 
previously donated the prize money. 

An admission fee of ten cents is charged. 
Expenses are small. Stage decorations 
are home-made or home-furnished. What 
profits there are will be used to improve 
the building. It is hoped that some day 
a more permanent and suitable structure 
may house thé Rural Community Theater. 


N January, 1925, the two winning 

clubs of the 1924 fair were sent to 
the winter farmers’ week at Ohio State 
University to produce the winning plays. 
The Union Grange gave ‘‘A Man of Ideas” 
and the Sevenmile Women’s Club pro- 
duced “Mansions” at the University at 
Columbus. It is hoped that this will 
become a permanent custom. 

The 1925 winners at the fair were 
Union Township Grange first, with Fair- 
field Township Grange and the Ross 
Township Farm Bureau tied for second 
and Reilly Township Farm Bureau third. 
The Union Grange produced “A Window 
to the South” in a manner that would do 
credit to any amateur cast of players in 
the country. 

One of the important results of this 
play contest on the fair-grounds is 
that it has just about driven the cheap, 
more or less vulgar show of the old mid- 
way away from the fair. The country 
folks desert the faker shows and flock to 
see their own home-folks. 

The county-wide and all-year_produc- 
tion of plays has welded rural. communi- 
ties together and. has made the ¢ounty 
itself more unified, Granges and’ ¢lubs 
now visit. each other during the year and 
put’on their plays for each othet’s enter- 
tainment. Practically every. play. has 
been shown i in [Continued on ‘page 78 
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Wards New Spring 


This year, yes, even in the first 
six months, there can be a cash 
saving of $50.00 for you—if you 
write for this book—if you use 
this book—if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. Because— 
Every Ward price is a Money- 
Saving Price. 


We ‘used over $60,000,000 in 
cash to secure these low prices 
for you. Cash always gets the 
lowest price. And buying in the 
largest quantities, by the car 
load, by the train load, yes, even 
contracting for the entire out- 
put of a factory, we are always 
able to secure a price that means 
a saving for you. 


We Search the Markets 
of the Whole World 
Our complete organization of 


buyers, our experts in all kinds 
of merchandise, go to every 


-Montgome 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


ry Ward &Co, 


FEBRUARY, 1926 


market in their search for the 
new thing, the new pattern or 
design, for bigger bargains, or 
for better quality at the price. 

All the year round we have 
buyers in Europe—the rubber 
for our tires comes direct from 
the Orient, we buy silk in Japan 
—we buy wherever and when- 
ever we can secure the best bar- 
gains for you. 


We never sacrifice 
Quality to make a low 
Price 


At Ward’s your satisfaction is 
our first thought always. Will 
this shoe, or this chair, or this 
stove give our customers com- 
plete satisfaction? That is the 
first thing. We never ‘‘cheapen”’ 
an article to make the price 
seem lower. 

A low price at Ward’s always is a 
Senuine low price because it is 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Catalogue 


Is Now Ready for You 
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Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be given immediate 
attention and shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But ides, one of 
our seven big houses is near to you. 
Your letter reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. It is quicker 
and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 




















never a low price made at the sacri- 
fice of quality. 


You Always Buy On 
Approval—at Ward’s 


Montgomery Ward & Co. published 
the first mail order guarantee: ‘“Your 
money back if you ask for it.” That 
was the Golden Rule policy upon 
which this business was established 
and which we have lived up to for 
fifty-four years. 

The opportunity for saving and 
satisfaction is now yours. We say to 
you—this new Spring Catalogue is 
yours free. But the next step must 
be yours. Send us your name on the 
coupon below and our complete 
Spring Catalogue will be sent you free. 








, Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 


















To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept 76-H 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland,Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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A of our Wall Paper Sample Book) * 
aah ba neee wus free af you are iater-} 
ested. Shall we send you a copy? 


















—So get 
the saw 
that cuts 


THERE need 
be no mystery 
about buying 
the right saw for 
farm work. Not 
if you under- 
stand afewbasic 
facts about saws. 
A saw is for cutting—nothing 
else. Get the saw that cuts best 
and you have the best saw. 

Henry Disston made a saw 
that cut better than others. He 
developed Disston Steel to give 
a keener, more lasting edge ... 

Eighty-five years of making 
saws that cut! Saws that cut 
faster, because no. blade can 
take and hold an edge like 
Disston Steel. Saws that cut 
more easily, because Disston 
taper in the blade, and the fitting 
of the Disston handle, give natu- 
ral balance. Saws that cut straight 
and true, smithed and filed by 
Disston craftsmen! 

Your own hardware dealer 
will sell you, today, a Disston 
Saw that cuts better than ever. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Ask Disston 


Send for the Disston 
Saw, Tool and File 
Book, free to farmers. 
Full of help and in- 
formation about hand, 
cross-cut, and other 
saws andtools Disston 
makes forfarmers use. 


—« ASA 
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Tools for the Farm Shop 


necessary for a farm shop is listed 


\ assortment of tools absolutely 


as follows by W. C. Carlson, Pro- 


fessor of Shop Practise, Kansas Agri- 


cultural College: 


1 Cross-cut hand-saw, 24”, 9 pt. 


1 Rip-saw, 24”, 5 pt. 
1 Jack-plane. 
1 Ratchet brace, 10”. 


1 Set of auger bits in canvas roll. 
1 Expanding bit with two cutters, 
cutting from 7%” to 214”. 


1 Framing square. 


1 16-0z. nailing hammer. 
3 Screw-drivers, 4”, 6” and 8”. 


1 Set 4 wood-chisels, } 


S/n 327 34” 


4» 8» 


and 11%” socket-firmer, to be 
furnished with handles. 

1 Half-round wood-rasp, 10”. 

2 Mill files, single-cut, 8” and 10”. 

1 Adjustable wrench, 8”. 


1 Cold chisel, 54”. 


1 Hack-saw frame, 8”, with 1 dozen 


blades. 
1 Putty-knife. 
1 Glass-cutter. 


Another list of tools not needed so often, 
but mighty useful, is as follows: 
1 Nest of compass-saws. 


1 Pair dividers. 

1 Pair slip-joint pliers. 
1 Drawknife, 8”. 

1 Spokeshave. 

1 Sliding T-bevel, 8”. 


1 Try-square, 8”. 

1 Carpenter’s plumb and levei, 24”, 

1 Saw set. 

1 Saw vise. 

1 Marking gauge. 

1 Set stock and dies. 

1 Breast-drill. 

1 Pipe-wrench, 14”. 

1 Set gimlet bits, 4%” to 4”, by 
thirty-seconds. 

1 Forge with blower, 3”. 

1 Pair tinner’s shears. 

1 Wood mallet. 

1 Ball-peen hammer, 1% lb. 

1 Steel sledge, 8 lb. 

1 Chalk line, 100 ft. 

1 Metallic tape, 50 ft. 

1 Anvil, 150 lb. 

1 Revolving leather-punch. 

1 Soldering copper. 

1 Copperized oil-can, 41% oz. 

1 Pocket folding rule, 4 ft. 

1 Wood vise mounted on bench, 8 ft. 


ong. 
1 Blacksmith’s vise, 100 Ib. 


This much is certain—there is no use 


in getting poor tools. Buy those bearing 
a good name. Do not go out and buy a 


whole bunch of tools at one time; buy 
them one at a time as they are needed. 


The farm shop on Taylor Fouts’s farm, 


Indiana, is. shown above. Nice place to 
spend a stormy day in winter? Yes, 
sirree! 


Broken Rake Makes Good Snow-Shovel 


N old rake minus half 
its teeth, but with a 
good serviceable handle and 
a strong connection to the 
frame, can be made into a 
substantial snow-shovel. To 
make the shovel, saw off a 
piece of white-pine board, 
2’x10”x54”. With a hack- 
saw, cut off the teeth of the 
rake that are not needed. 
Bend the fork at the junc- 
tion of the rake handle to a 
straight position. Bend up 
two teeth slightly at the tip 
ends. With some staples, 
fasten the board to the 
rake as shown. When the 
board wears out, it is-a 
simple matter to draw the 
staples and put on a new 
one. We have used one of 
these about three years and 
the original board is still on 
the shovel. G. W. Luers. 
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New prices now avail- 
able from any Dodge 
Brothers Dealer 


DopGe BRoTHERS 
_MOTOR CARS| 






FEBRUARY, 1926 


Vital Improvements ~ 
Attractive New Colors 


Absolute smoothness and quietness of engine operation 
characterize the improved Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Decreased weight gives it a surprising new snap and 
elasticity. 


The lower and more graceful closed bodies are finished in 
rich and attractive colors. 


Vision from within is increased to an almost incredible 
degree. 


Reduction of bulk was accomplished by further notable 
advances in all-steel body construction, in which Dodge 
Brothers have led the world from the very beginning. 
Naturally there is a proportionate gain in operating 
economy— with increased safety and durability. 


Any member of the great Dodge Brothers Dealer organ- 
ization—the finest and most aggressive in the world—will 
gladly give you all the interesting details. 


Donse BrRotTHers INC.DETROIT 


Doncse Brotners (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 



















tells how to solve 
your water problem 


Have you ever noticed at the home of a neighbor 
what a wonderful convenience it is to have plenty of 
running water in kitchen, bathroom, laundry and 
barn—what a big relief it is to get away from carrying 
bucket after bucket of water every day? Perhaps you 
thought it would be too costly for you. Our free book 
tells how you can have running water at the amaz- 
ingly low cost of 


a few cents a day! 


Send for this book. It has 32 pages of valuable 
information. Learn why running water saves hours 
of your time, protects your family’s health, makes 
children stronger, gives real fire protection, removes 
drudgery and creates happier days—all at a cost of 
merely a few cents a day! 


Fairbanks-Morse guarantees satisfaction 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plants are built by 
pump specialists—by an organization that designs 
and builds huge pumping equipment for cities and 
towns. That’s why these Home Water Plants are 
known far and wide for their unusually fine quality 
and dependability. As millions of farmers know, 
you can absolutely depend upon a Fairbanks-Morse 
product. 

Prices 

120-gallon per hour 200-gallon per hour 

plant with 8-gallon plant with 35-gallon 

galvanized tank, com- galvanized tank, com- 

Rs 00a ca bots $84.75 whats, . 6. 62% $123.00 


Above prices are cash, f. 0. b. factory. Also 
larger sizes for engine or electric drive cor- 


respondingly low priced. 


Send the coupon for the free book—it answers 
your questions about running water 


FAIRBANKS 
MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. O-2 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me your Free 32-page book which tells how to 
have running water at less than city cost. 








Bt Ee 

My source of water supply is 

( )Lake ( ) Spring ( ) Stream ( _ ) Shallow 
Well ( ) Deep Well ( ) Cistern 
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The Oriental 
Fruit-Moth 


By T. L. Guyton 


and 


A. B. Champlain 














HE Oriental fruit-moth (known to 

| bug experts as Laspeyresia molesta 
Busk) now heads the list of destruc- 

tive insects accidentally introduced from 
foreign lands. It is counted as the worst 


of the fruit pests where it occurs, and 


inches. Later generations attack both 
twigs and fruit of peach and quince, and 

also injure apples and other fruit. 
Wormy peaches are often difficult to 
detect, as the small newly hatched worms 
may enter the peach near or through the 
stem; especially is this true 




















of ripe fruit. Gum and 
frass on the surface of green 
fruit and stems help to 
locate the infested areas. 
Quinces are usually com- 
pletely destroyed by feeding 
worms, although the sur- 
face of the quince may show 
little evidence of the ruined 
interior. 

Wise beyond measure are 
these pests. Many chewing 
insects are easily controlled 
by poisonous sprays, but 











Cocoons of Oriental fruit-moth on quince bark, 
two at left opened to show pupa and larva inside 


orchardists and bug experts are up in 
arms trying to find some way to rout it. 
One can realize the seriousness of the 
pest’s destructive work only after having 
visited orchards where it has done its 
worst. In some orchards the peach crop 
is reduced from 50 to 80 per cent. 

Like the Japanese beetle, the Oriental 
fruit-moth is said to 
have come from Ja- 
pan. It was _ first 
discovered in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
and was_ probably 





these pests have a way of 
escaping. Their secret of 
dodging the poison is very 
simple; the worms set aside 
the first few mouthfuls of poisoned fruit, 
and only the soft tissues are swallowed. 


HE worms or larvae of the Oriental 
fruit-moth resemble closely the well- 
known “‘worms”’ of the codling-moth, so 
injurious to the fruit of the apple; but 
the former are somewhat smaller, measur- 
ing about one-half 
inch in length when 
full grown. 
Full-grown worms 
of the summer gen- 
erations of the Ori- 


brought over on nur- Larva or “‘worm” of the Oriental fruit- ental fruit-mothleave 
sery shipments of moth—greatly enlarged. This is the the fruit or stems, 
flowering cherry, Stage when the insect does damage and make their co- 


peach or pear. It is 

found in many parts of the Middle Atlantic 
and southern states, and in some portions 
of New England. In Pennsylvania, where 
we have watched this pest closely, it has 
been found in 16 counties, and is undoubt- 
edly present in others. 


coons on the sides of 
fruits:or between the: fruits. They use 
the fuzz on the fruit, together with their 
silk, in making cocoons. The overwinter- 
ing worms make their cocoons beneath 
loose bark of trees, [Continued on page 42 








GGS of the Oriental 
fruit-moth are laid 
usually on the under-side 
of peach leaves, the upper- 
side -of quince leaves, and 
sometimes on stems of new 
shoots. The eggs are about 
the size of a pinhead, cir- 
cular in outline, and of a 
whitish or grayish trans- 
lucent color. An average 
of ten davs is required for 
them to hatch, sometimes 
more or less, depending 
upon temperature and other 
conditions. The egg-laying 
begins in early spring, and 
continues until late in the 
fall. 


The larvae or “‘worms” 
that hatch from the eggs do 
all the actual damage. 
Younger worms are a dirty 
white or cream color, vary- 
ing to pink, which is in- 
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tensified as they grow older. 
The early generations of 
worms bore into the grow- 
ing tips of peach trees, 
killing them back several 


kn 
a ee 


Upper, peach twig injury by. ‘‘worms.”  Lowér, 
showing ‘‘worm”’ injury to peaches. Gum and frass 
exuding from infested peaches—arrow points to 
cocoon on surface of center peach 
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SUPERTWIST was conceived a 
and perfected by a, and : 
ts used only in Goodyear Tires 











What makes the big difference ? 


Those who know say SUPERTWIST 


This past year the tire-users of America have seen 
demonstrated once more the traditional superior- 
ity of Goodyear manufacture. 


They have seen the balloon tire, under the touch 
of Goodyear experience and skill, brought from un- 
certainty and doubt into established national usage. 


They have seen the Goodyear-made balloon tire 
tried and not found wanting under the most varied 
and: severe service to which a tire is subject. 


Whether on primitive mountain trail or the city’s 
level asphalt, they have seen it deliver every 
wanted property of durability and comfort. 


It is true, of course, that Goodyear’s incomparable 
background of more than 75,000,000 tires sup- 
plied to the public has much to do with this 
performance. 


It is true, too, that Goodyear fidelity to tested de- 
sign and to quality material has contributed might- 
ily to this new tire’s unalloyed success. 


But even more directly, it must be confessed, is 
the superb behavior of Goodyear balloons trace- 
able to yet another cause. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


That cause is SUPERTWIST, the now celebrated 
cord fabric, developed and perfected by Goodyear 
to solve the special needs of the low-pressure tire. 


The fundamental advantage of SUPERTWIST is its 
greater elasticity; it far outstretches the breaking 
point of standard cord fabric. 


When the Goodyear Tire made of it strikes a 
stone or obstruction, the SUPERTWIST cords give 
to and yield under the blow, stretching and re- 
covering, like rubber bands. 


Their function is not alone to resist the shock of 
impact, but to absorb it and thus to distribute the 
strain Over a greater portion of the tire. 


This ability to stretch minimizes any chance of 
cord breakage, and affords special protection 
against carcass rupture and similar injuries. 


You want the big difference that is in Goodyear 
Tires, a difference which makes “more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 


Through SuPERTWIST you can now get it in greater 
measure than ever—yet Goodyears cost you no more. 
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TRIMO 


America’s Best 
Pipe Wrench-Why? 


You can see with the 
naked eye that the 
TRIMOis America’s 
best Pipe Wrench, hav- 
ing strength, durability, 
economy and conveni- 
ence built into its whole 
make-up. Good tools, 
like good seed, are the 
cheapest in the long run. 


Three features make the 
TRIMO America’s best 
Pipe Wrench (1) IN- 
SERT JAW in the han- 
dle, replaceable when 
worn(2)NUT GUARDS 
that keep the wrench 
adjusted in close quar- 
ters and (3) STEEL 
FRAME that will NOT 
break. Eight steel han- 
dle sizes from 6 to 48 
ins. Four wood handle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 14 ins. 


TRIMO 
Monkey Wrench 


Best—simplest—strong- 
est. 100% drop forged; 
has only four parts. Ful- 
ly guaranteed, needed 
on every farm. Ask 
your dealer for these 
TRIMO TOOLS—ac- 
cept no other. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers 
for nearly 40 years. 
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Over the Chinese Wall 


Continued from page 7 








“Ya-Zi Ta Hsioh Hsiao,” the ‘Elegant 
Proprieties Great Learning Institution” 
at Changsha—city of long sands—a 
veritable Yale in China. The China of 
today is a country of startling contrasts 
with the going down of the old and rising 
of the new. The Horseroad is the name 
given to the semblance of a road over 
which a horse or modern motor can 
travel, in contradistinction to the bumpy 
and muddy paths 
that are followed 


wine and intoxicants is being discouraged, 
and though the fields are still devoted to 
the culture of the poppy its unlawful use 
is lessened by strict laws. The super- 
stitions that have grown up behind the 
wall must crumble and fall like the old 
masonry before China is free from the 
bondage of traditions. The new move- 
ments of college fraternities, boy scouts, 
industrial societies, missionaries who are 

distributing the 





by rickshaws, se- 
dan chairs, creaking 
wheelbarrows, pe- 
destrians and coo- 
lies who trot along 
under their shoul- 
der-poles balancing 
their heavily laden 
baskets at each end. 
China has not yet 
started the build- 
ing of public roads. 
Shops of one oc- 
cupation are clus- 
tered in narrow 
streets named after 
their craft, primi- 
tive methods are 
used in most all 
the industries, and 
frail little homes 
house much of the 
population and ex- 
ee them to many 
ardships of life 
that could very 








doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the 
utmost tact, and 
world-wide com- 
merce—all of these 
are factors in the 
rehabilitation — of 
China. Instead of 
criticism of the old 
or doubt of the new 
let us ask for infor- 
mation—in their 
own flowery lan- 
guage—“lend us 
light,”’ on the won- 
ders we have dis- 
covered while peep- 
ing over the wall. 

We can do much 
for China, always 
remembering that 
their ways are not 
our ways.  Let’s 
try to put into 
practise the almost 
forgotten Golden 
Rule, and do unto 








easily be avoided. 


the people of China 


Jeweled shrub, Chien Lung dynasty, as we would like 


HE rivers teem 

with sampan (or 
boat) life, where many are born, live and 
die without passing any of their days on 
land, or far from where they were orig- 
inally anchored. Festivals and carnivals 
in their season, with their weird paper 
dragons and other decorations, kite-flying 
holiday and cherry-blossom time, are all 
of deep interest to tourists. The modernly 
educated Chinaman watching the passing 
of a bridal chair, the dainty little trem- 
bling bride behind its gay curtains going to 
place her future happiness in the keeping 
of a man she has never seen, declares his 
intention of choosing his own bride and 
marrying western fashion, seeing at last 
the tragedy of the old custom. 

As with the crumbling wall, the three 
great religions are also tottering. Taoism 
has become a superstition, Buddhism is 
fast fading into obscurity, and the temples 
of Confucius are deserted. Christianity 
is looked upon as the only solution for 
Chinese ills. Its appeal is not woefully 
antagonistic to ancestor worship, which is 
too deeply rooted to be cast aside quickly, 
though its modification is already fore- 
shadowed. The young man walks beside 
his father, typifying the old and the new 

hina unconsciously, the younger in 
European dress, the elder in his fur-lined 
silks and satin cap. The woman vote is 
an assured fact. Unbound feet are the 
exception instead of the rule. Girl babies 
are looked upon with growing favor. 
Women are becoming comrades of their 
men, a fact never before realized in 
Chinese economy. 


E draw a veil over the less attractive 
things we see over the wall—disease, 
famine, beggary, poorly paid labor and 
heart-b wigan 4 economy, all of which will 
disappear with the establishment of social 
and economic sanitation. The use of 


1736—1795 


the other nations to 
do unto us. 

Only recently I heard a returned traveler 
say ‘‘How often we forget that the people 
of China were living in houses of tile and 
other exquisite materials when our an- 
cestors were living in mud huts.” 





New Corn Champion 


Y raising 1,600.1 bushels of corn on 
ten acres, Ira Marshall, Hardin 
county, O., became the world’s champion 
last year. All records were smashed to 
smithereens; the yield is 25.7 bushels an 
acre above that of W. H. Gilmore, cham- 
pion in 1922, and whose achievement was 
detailed in The Farm Journal at that time. 
Marshall was aided in his record-break- 
ing crop by good soil and favorable 
weather. These factors were favorable to 
others, too, and at this writing 48 Ohio 
men have qualified for the 100 Bushel 
Corn Club, by raising 100 bushels or more 
per -acre on ten acres. The best year 
before 1925 was 1920, when 18 men made 
the club. 

The ten-acre plot that smashed the 
records is part of a field that had been in 
alfalfa since 1917. It was given four 
loads of manure and 200 pounds of 20 
per cent acid phosphate per acre before it 
was put in corn. A two-row cultivator, 
drawn by a tractor, helped to cultivate 
the corn. Variety of corn, Clarage. 





COMPLETE dormant spray 

controls not only scale, but 
European red-mite, leaf-roller and 
aphis. Lime-sulphur alone won't 
do all these jobs. Some of the 
miscible oils will. 
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DITT SBURGH® 


Giéss-Paint-Varnish-Brusheg 


1926 





THSTANDING bombardments of wind-driven 
sand—resisting blistering sun, drenching rains, 
snow, ice and below-zero temperatures, the build- 
ings of the Wisconsin State Fair are protected by 


Sun-Proof 


— gives your buildings a Pai In t 


weather proof shield that 

keeps out moisture and decay—prevents depreciation, saves 
repair bills. Low square foot painting cost because of great 
coverage per gallon! Will not check, crack, peel or blister. 





Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, 
Varnish or Brushes — the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has 
a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality 
dealers; used by exacting painters. 
























Guide to Better Homes” 
sent free—a valuable book 
on home furnishing 
and decoration. 

Write Dept. 

F, today. 








“= 


Wisconsin State Fair 
Buildings protected 
by Sun- Proof paint. 











_ PITTSBURGH DLATE GLASS Co. 


‘Paint and Varnish Factories -......... - Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles,Cal, 
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The Grave 
need not be cruel 


BUSY life ended-——and we are left 
alone with our memories. The 

, thought of the precious remains of a 
loved one buried out there, alone and 
unprotected in the cold earth, is a 
needless burden for a sad heart to bear. 

Adequate protection insures “‘peace- 
ful rest’-—and eliminates all of the 
cruelty of the grave. 

And for this protection you naturallv 
turn to the Clark Grave Vault. It is 
positive and permanent. In a quarter 
of a century there has never been a 
Clark Grave Vault disinterred that has 
not given perfect, protection. 

It, affords the utmost of burial pro- 
tection. Being made of metal, this 
vault is not porous. Rust resisting 
Keystone copper steel is used in the 
manufacture of all Clark Grave Vaults. 
The highest quality Clark vaults are 
now plated with pure cadmium, by the 
Udylite Process (exclusive on the Clark 
Vault), producing a measure of rust- 
proofing heretofore unknown. 

Leading funeral directors supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and recommend it 
as the highest standard of quality, a 
vault which always fulfills every require- 
ment made of it. It is guaranteed for 
fifty years. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CLARK g@ 








GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark 1s on every genuine Clark 


Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark, 
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Fixing Plumbing Troubles 








VER have trouble with the mecha- 
nism inside the flushing tank of the 
bathroom toilet? I did recently, 
and called a plumber. He put in a new 
rubber ball, splashed water all over the 
floor, and sent me a bill for $2.50. I 
learned later that the 
ball costs 25 cents at 


Fig. 1 shows a common type of flush 
valve for a low tank. Probably no other 
plumbing in the home needs attention so 
often. It is under water and subject to 
fouling and neglect. The hollow-rubber 
ball gets out of shape and fails to dro 
squarely into the hol- 
lowed seat. The han- 








most. any store. 

Then and there I be- 
gan to study up on the 
workings of that flush- 
ing device in the tank, 
and I’m _ conceited 
enough to think it will 
be a long time before I 
have to call a plumber 
for repairs in that tank 
again. 

There is nothing at 
all complex about the 
inside of that tank. 
There are just two 
things in there (be- 
sides the water, of 
course). They are the 
ball cock (Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3) for . stopping 
the flow of water when 


Upper Lift Wire 


2"Fiush Tube Elbow 





Lever 





Lower Lift eine 


Guide~., 


dle and lever fail to 
Overflow | work smoothly or the 
lift wires get out of 
plumb, causing the ball 
to remain up when it 
should drop to its seat. 


jr remove these 
troubles, stop inflow 
to the tank by holding 
up the float of the ball 
cock or supporting it 
with a stick. Drain 
the tank. by raising 
the rubber: ball. If 
the ball is worn, out 
of shape, or: has lost 
its elasticity, unscrew 
the lower lift wire 
from the ball and re- 
place with a new one. 



















the tank is full enough, 
and the flush valve 
(Fig. 1) for letting the 
water run out freely to flush the toilet. 

Take a look at Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. The 
float ball and the seat washer on the 
bottom of the plunger are the only parts 
likely to need repairs. The buoyancy of 
the float is the force which lowers the 
plunger, shutting off the water 


Fig. 1, flush valve of tank 


A two-and-one-half- 
inch rubber ball costs 
about 25 cents, and a 
new one should always be kept in the 
home. 

The lift wires should be straight and 
plumb. The lower lift wire is readily 
centered over the center of the valve by 
means of the adjustable guide holder. By 

loosening the thumb-screw, the 





as the tank fills. A leaky, 
water-logged float holds the 
plunger up, permitting con- 
stant flow and waste of water. 
A small leak in a copper float 
can be soldered. If a glass 
float is broken or a copper float 
is badly corroded, do not try 
to repair it. A new five-inch 
copper float costs about 40 
cents. 





and washer-holder cap which 


Plunger 
{ fe 


holder is raised, lowered, or ro- 
tated about the overflow tube. 
By loosening the lock nut and 
turning the guide screw, the 
horizontal position of the guide 
is fixed exactly over the center 
of the valve. These adjust- 
ments are very important. 
e The upper lift wire should 





Soft Seat Washer’| loop. into the lever-arm hole 


nearest to a vertical from the 


should empty within ten sec- 


Fig. 2 shows the plunger ‘aa OC center of the valve. A tank 
~~ 


screws on the bottom of the 





onds. Owing to lengthening 








plunger. The washer should 


be soft rubber or leather, be- Fig- 2, plunger, cap 
and washer 


cause the force which holds it 
to its seat is not heavy. The 
cap is thin brass. To replace the washer, 
shut off the water and drain the tank. 
Unscrew the two thumb-screws which 
pivot the float-rod lever and plunger lever. 
Push the two levers to the left, drawing 
the plunger lever through the head of the 
plunger. Lift out the plunger, unscrew the 
cap on the bottom of the plunger, insert a 
soft, new washer, and reassemble the parts. 
The cap may 
be so corroded 


of the rubber ball and ‘in- 
sufficient rise from its, seat, 
the time may be longer: than 
ten seconds with a correspond- 
ingly weak flush. This trouble can be 
overcome by shortening the loop in the 
upper lift wire. Adrop or two of oil 
makes the lever work smoothly. S. 





A good new book for thinking farmers is 
“Fertility and Crop Production,” by S. F. 
Hinkle. The book is put up in much the 
same manner as 
Henry’s ‘‘Feeds 


4 





and weakened ee 
ihat it breaks 

during removal Reg 
from the plung- Leyer/ 
er. A new cap 
is then neces- “ Thumbscrew 
sary, and it is Piungai 
well to have one 
or two on hand. 
When putting a 
washer on a ball 
cock, examine 









Rod 





BY Plunger Lever 
F‘Thumbscrew 


and. Feeding.” 
That is, it gives 
results of actual 
soil and fertil- 
izer tests, in- 
stead of being 
written in the 
lecture form. 
There are not 
many good soil 
books, and this 
one is welcome. 


Fioat Ball 








the seat to see . Mr. Hinkle is 
that it is free se pees pk publishing §hP 
of nicks and = ? ook himself. 
grit. The seat re Address, 1134 
may need re- — Fifth Street, 
grinding. Fig. 3, the ball cock Sandusky, O. ° 
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We are style headquarters. From the de- 
Signing rooms of New York and Paris 
come the new’ modes shown in our catalog. 
You pay nothing extra for style—but you 
get tt, and quality besides, when your 
selection ts made fromthe World’s Largest 
Store. We guarantee a saving. 


























davenport for the living room; a new vac- 
uum cleaner; a bedroomto be kalsomined. 
Everything you need to make your home 
attractive ts priced in the Thrifty Book to 
save you money. And we give Real 

24-Hour Service. 


Spring ts cleaning time. New rugs; a 




















35,000 Bargains in this 
| New Spring Book 


With this new catalog—“The Thrift Book of a Nation” —you have ac- 
cess to 35,000 bargains, the greatest store in the world! 

So complete is this book that practically every need for the family, 
the home, the farm, and the shop can be supplied from its pages—at 
prices that insure big savings. 

Millions buy from the World’s Largest Store because they have found 
here the quality they prefer; have learned that 99 out of every 100 














; Men order from the World’ s Largest Store orders are actually shipped within 24 hours after they are received; have 
4 nomica ple apparel ond sturdy wor proven to their own satisfaction that they make real savings. 
es . . . . . 
: én ournewcatolog, Ning niin families “ Thrift _ “i imply self denial. It only means buying right because 
You should hove 22, teal if you pay less for the things you need, you can have more of the things 






you want. Our new catalog is ready. Your copy is waiting for you, 
Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Sears. Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago - Philadelphia - Kansas City - Seattle - Dallas 
































Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 



















We vive SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 73F 21 
§ Chicago - Philadelphia - Kansas City - Dallas - Seattle 
rh acgy os eer fin. ee vea l 24 hour Send me free your big Spring and Summer Catalog. 

is quoted inthe Thrift Book and at a price ° 

way below that asked elsewhere. Our line SEvVICE Name... 








of hardware, implements, gas engines, har- 
4 ness and cream separators ts most com- 
plete. Be sure you have our catalog, 












Postoffice. 


Rural Route........... Box No 


Wor .p's LARGEST STORE 4 sex... 


WE OWN AND OPERATE SUPER-POWER RADIO 
‘BROADCASTING STATION WLS—TUNE IN ON 345 METERS Street and No 
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Side tracking 
LIGHTNING 





Can your barn 
Sidetrack 
Lightning? 


IF NOT, it may be 
included in this year’s fire 


losses! 


LIGHTNING causes 
$50,000,000 fire loss every 
year, mostly in farm 
districts. 

A bolt sidetracked means 
a building saved. 


Our book, “ Sidetracking 
LIGHTNING” explains 
it. Sent without charge 
the minute you ask for it. 


COPPER ‘ BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway .~ New York 














Power-Laid Tile Drains 
By Earl Rogers 








is past so far as I am concerned. The 
power-ditcher does a better job than 
any man I ever saw work at it, and does 
it cheaper. It also gets the tiling job out 
of the way in a hurry, and this is desirable. 
I have to pay 35 cents a rod for a 30-inch 
ditch, and one cent a rod for every inch 
deeper than that. 


Tsp day of hand-work in tile draining 


that indicate the grade. I watched the 
operator work for a while, and I know 
there is not more than a one-half-inch 
variation in the level of my ditches. That’s 
about as near as humans can make them 
and a lot better than most humans can do 
with a spade. 

I don’t think tile factories ought to be 
allowed to make 
anything smaller 





This price includes 
laying the tile in 
the bottom all 
ready to fill in. 
The ordinary ma- 
chine will dig a 
ditch wide enough 
for an eight-inch 
tile, or the same 
bottom will take 
care of a four-inch 
tile as well. 

Up to 200 rods a 
day of four-inch 
tile seems to be a 
day’s work for one 
of these power- 
ditchers. Probably 
100 to 150 rods 


8 








than four-inch tiles. 
Many don’t, but 
some do. At any 
rate, I never ex- 
pect to lay any- 
thing smaller than 
four-inch tiles. In 
sandy soils they 
won’t fill up so soon 
and one may de- 
cide to tap into 
them later on. 
They’ll have capac- 
ity to carry the 
water in an abnor- 
mal season. They 
cost verv little more 
to plant and are 











would be an aver- 
age day’s. work. 
These ditchers that 
I’ve had connect up to the outlet. This 
includes some hand-work, which means 
the power-ditcher must stop. 


NE can decide to tile a farm these 
days and in a couple of days have the 
tile delivered to the farm by a truck at 
about $30 a thousand (including delivery), 
get the power-ditcher in and have the 
job done in a week if working conditions 
are at all favorable. And the important 
point is that the job is done right and 
cheaper than any other way. 
Winter weather doesn’t stop the power 
outfits. The blades on the ditcher wheel 
will cut through several inches of frozen 


Fig. 1. All ready to start 


always worth more 
for the years that 
they are in use. 

Another thing—every man who has a 
drainage system on his farm ought to 
have a map showing the location of every 
string of tile. 


Plants for Shady Places 


ONEY-LOCUST and Tree of Heaven 
(ailanthus glandulosa) are trees that 
thrive in dry shady places. 

Shrubs: Wich-hazel, buckthorn, choke- 
cherry, barberry, gray-stemmed dogwood, 
five-leafed aralia, low blueberry, huckle- 
berry, coral-berry. 

Low plants to cover the ground: 
Pachysandra terminalis, English ivy, 

Christmas fern, evergreen wood- 














fern, gossamer fern. 

Flowering herbs: . Blue wood- 
aster, white wood-aster, day-lily 
or funkia. 

For moist, well-drained places, 
the following trees or plants will 
do very well: 

Trees: Hemlock, beech, flower- 
ing dogwood, shadbush, blue 
beech, hop-hornbeam, striped ma- 
ple, mountain-maple. 

Shrubs: Great bay, mountain- 
laurel, elderberry, spicebush, gold- 
en-bell Forsythia, arrow-wood, 
speckled alder, highbush blue- 
berry, azalea, flowering rasp- 
berry, dockmackie, ground-hem 








Fig. 2. Piles the dirt on the left side of the _ lock. 


ditch 





ground and do a first-class job in | 
the bottom. This means ditching 
the year ’round if we wish, too. 

Fig. 1 shows how the level of 
the ditcher is lined up with stakes 
before starting. The whole fall 
for the ditch is found with a farm 
level before starting and a certain 
“fall” is figured all the way 
through. My ditches only had a 
fall of about three inches to 100 
feet but with accurate work this 
was found plenty for a satisfac- 
tory outlet. 

The cutting-wheel of the power- 
ditcher has an indicator that |} 
must be kept in perfect level with | 

















the line of stakes, and cross-bars 


Fig. 3. Ready to lay tiles 
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6 & Only two things are necessary to the highest form of success 


ina manufacturing business. One is the ‘know how’ and the 


other is the determination to make it as good as it can be 
made. I might call this the skill and the will. Not all good 
finishes are made by the Murphy Varnish Company, but all 
finishes made by the Murphy Varnish Company are good. ie & 


This new finish dries in half an hour 


The quickest and easiest way of making 


old furniture new with color 


Takes drudgery and delay out 
of decorating - Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer is not paint, or varnish, or 
enamel. It has some of the features 
of all and one surpassing feature: of 
its own. 

It is applied with a brush, 
but you don’t have to brush it out 
as you do paint. It flows on and 
dries even. It leaves a fine, smooth, 
colorful film that protects and beautifies. 
Only one coat is needed except in the 
light colors. Practically any color wanted 
can be had by easy mixing. And it dries 
in less than half an hour. 

No waiting. No time to col- 
lect dust. 

Murphy Brushing Lacquer has no 
unpleasant or injurious features. It is the 
quickest, simplest and easiest way to apply 
color to a surface. 


How you can decorate your 
own home - 


ture is the smart thing now. You 


Painted furni- 


see it in all of the furniture stores. 
You can make attractive painted 
pieces out of your old furniture 
by giving them color with 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer. 

The success of such furniture as a 
part of your decoration depends on choosing 
the right color. Choosing the right color 


Murphy 


BRUSHING 








is the easiest thing in the world with the 
use of the Murphy Color Finder. This 
little device automatically shows 
the right color for any piece of 
furniture in any room. With it is 
included a book, ‘What Color 
Shall It Be?’’, which shows you 
exactly how to use it, and a color 
chart showing what colors 
can be had with Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer. This outfit is 
free. You can get it by writing to 
us, OF you can get it at the store 
in your town where Murphy 
finishes are sold. Get this book 


first. It is necessary you should 


Choose your color before you 
buy the Lacquer - You will find a 
new and pleasant occupation in decorating 
your home, saving old pieces of furniture 
which have grown shabby and making them 
part of the new decoration of the room. 
Individual pieces to be scat- 
tered around or a whole set 
of furniture for the break- 
fast room or a bed- 
room, are equally pos- 
sible. 


no matter what her 


Any woman, 


experience, can use Murphy 


Brushing Lacquer with the aid 


of the Murphy How Books. Because it 





is so easy to do, the instructions 


are very simpie. 


With Murphy Brushing Lac- 
quer and two free books - Get 
the color book, select your color, and 
then get the Lacquer required, and 
be sure that the dealer gives you the 
other How book, the instruction 
book telling how to put the 
Lacquer on. With these two 
books and Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer you can have any color 
you want for any surface in 


your home. 


For Painters, Amateur or 
Professional 


painter knows how necessary it is some- 


Every. professional 


times to do a quick job—quick in apply- 
ing and quick in drying. For many 
such Murphy Brushing Lacquer gives 
the finish desired. 


on quicker than paint, and it dries 


It can be put 


faster than enamel. 
durable body. 


lacquered after breakfast, 


It has a strong, 


A pantry can be 


and be dry in time to get 
luncheon in it. Any in- 
terested painter can get full 
color card and 
if the 


dealer in his town doesn’t have them. 


information, 


samples from us, 


acquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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Get this new 


FREE Book 
and keep it handy! 


Don’t take chances on delaying 
spring work, just because a 
horse goes lame. 

The new FREE “Save-The- 
Horse”’ Book tells you just what 
to dowhen your horse goes lame 
and getssick. It’sillustrated and 
contains veterinary information 
found nowhere else—assembled 
during our 32 years of success- 
fully treating horses throughout 
the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and every other 
country where horses are used. 


uf Testimonial ~“7y 


Last March I wrote you in regard 
to my mare that had a lame ankle. 
A few days after writing for Book, 
she kicked over a box stall door 
and caught ani bruised the leg 
badly. She was very lame and 
two small openings near the hock 
joint developed which matterated. 
\f I used several kinds of treatment i] 


£) 


4) and finally decided on “‘Save-The- 

Horse”” Remedy. Your ointment 

stopped the discharge and the 

“‘Save-The-Horse”’ completed the 

cure. I farmed with her all sum- 
mer, and she is now working on a 
thirty mile mail route. 


JIM SCOTT, Geff, Ill. 


ra) 

















a 


**Save-The-Horse”’ is sold under a 
signed guarantee—the treatment 
cures the trouble or we return your 
money. ‘‘Save-The-Horse” has proved 
exactly the thing for SPAVIN, Fistula, 
Hoof Disease, Thoropin, Splint and all 
other serious cases. 


Write today 


for the new book, veterinarian’s ad- 
viceandacopy of guarantee, allFREE! 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


For Your Cows—We also manufacture the 
“Cura-Bos” Cattle preparations. Garget, 
milk fever, caked bag, cracked teats. warts 
and foot rot all yield to these carefully pre- 


pared medicines. Ask for free illustrated 
medicine booklet! 


‘*Save-The-Horse’”’ and “Cura-Bos’’ are 
sold direct and shipped prepaid, 
or ask druggist or dealer. 




















Improved 


Black 
Walnuts 


By J. W. Hershey 











improved varieties of black 
walnuts have been found. So 
many people, when they think of 
black walnuts, think of a thick- 
shelled and heavy-partitioned nut, 
that cracks so hard it isn’t worth 
monkeying with, except to crack 
a few on arainy wintry afternoon. 
But, we can boast of several 
varieties, some so fine that I 
have seen men crack them and 


[: is news to a lot of folks that 














not recognize them as black wal- 
nuts because of the thinness of 
shell and absence of middle partitions. 

First, we have the rapid-growing 
Thomas, originated at King of Prussia, Pa. 
It comes into bearing in three to five years, 
is a very large nut, and although the shell 
is heavy it cracks fine. The middle par- 
titions being light, the kernels are easily 
extracted. Thomas has become the most 
popular grafted black walnut. It is espe- 
cially liked by those who want to con- 
sider timber growing, because of the rapid 
growth of the trees. 


EXT is the Stabler, originated in 

Maryland. It is noted for its re- 
markably thin-shelled nut, large kernel, 
and almost no partitions. When you 
crack the Stabler the meat falls out. 
Some of the young trees coming into 
bearing are found to bear nuts that have 
the meat all in one piece—a worth-while 
feature. This tree is a little more slow in 
growth, but more rapid than seedling 
trees. Two marked features of the tree 
are its wide-spreading head and pecan-like 
foliage. The original Stabler tree has 
been known to bear as much as 25 bushels, 
besides the squirrels’ and boys’ allotments. 
We visited a farm in Maryland where 
Stablers were planted all around the fence 
rows and had made fine growth; they were 
bearing a small crop of nuts at six years 
old. They do not bear worth-while crops 





-- It is-a rapid grower, although not aa 


American walnut makes an ideal shade tree 


so early as either the. Thomas or Ohio. 
Next is the Ohio, originated in Ohio. 


to the Thomas. It has a wide-spreading 
head and bears a thin-shelled lhght-par- 
titioned nut. Comes into bearing early. 

Next is the Ten Eyck, originated in 
New Jersey. The original tree, about 
25 years old, has been bearing real crops 
every year since it was twelve years old. 
We have no data on what the propagated 
trees will do. If I’m not mistaken it is 
about the thinnest-shelled nut known. 
Reason it is not more popular is because 
it was never pushed so hard as some 
others. One would not make a mistake 
in asking for this variety when buying 
trees. 

Four other varieties of black walnut of 
more or less promise are the Olcott, 
Lewis, Morris and Royal. The first 
three varieties were trotted out a few years 
ago by H. R. Mosnat, but have not been 
propagated to any extent. 





Sodding a Sandy Ditch 


F you have ever tried, you know that 
ditches in sandy land are harder to sod 
than ditches in black or clay loam. -The 
following tells how I have found it not so 
difficult to make a sandy ditch sod. over: 
I first scatter quite a 











lot of straw, old fodder 
and other similar waste 
along the bed of the 
ditch. I do not put this 
material on thick enough 
to hide the ground at 


any place. Next I 
throw. over the straw a 
considerable layer of 


loose brush, staking this 
at various places so it 
can not wash away. I 
then scatter a mixture 
of timothy, blue-grass 
and white clover up and 
down the ditch. The 
straw or old fodder acts 
as a sort of mulch and 
the brush checks the 
action of the water and 
holds the sand back 
until the grass can root 
itself. Following this 
method I have had no 
difficulty in sodding two 
or three troublesome 





ea 





Upper left-hand corner, Olcott walnut (Mosnat); upper 

right-hand corner, Royal walnut (Burbank); lower left- 

hand corner, Lewis walnut (Mosnat); lower right-hand 
corner, Morris walnut (Mosnat) 


ditches that were rapidly 
carrying away valuable 
top-soil from various 
parts of my farm. 

E. V. Laughlin. 




















Just fill out and return the coupon 
below and your copy of this valuable 
money-saving catalogue will be sent 
you FREE. 


This new Money-Saving Catalogue 
will bring you page after page of pleas- 
ant surprises. Not only will you find 
wonderful selections of the latest and 
best New York fashions in men’s, 
women’s and children’s apparel at 
the low prices that have made the 
“National” famous... 


Not only will you find all those 
things of beauty that together go to 
make style in dress—things of exqui- 
site taste seldom found outside the 
great Metropolitan stores .. . 


But also this season the ‘‘National’’ 
brings you a much broader service: 
meets practically every need not 
only of the family, but of the 
house and home. 


Here are rugs and curtains and draper- 
ies and wall paper to add new comfort 
and cheerfulness to your living room— 
china and linen to make your dining 
table the envy of your neighbors—all 
sorts of household necessities and kitch- 
en utensils to save steps and work. 
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There are electric appliances and 
vacuum cleaners for the women. Ra- 
dio, automobile tires and accessories, 
and camp equipment for the men and 
boys. In fact, this Money-Saving Cat- 
alogue is a book of complete interest 
for every member of the family. 


And in everything offered in the Na- 
tional Money-Saving Catalogue there 
is the good taste that the ‘“‘ National’”’ 
through 37 years of experience has 
learned so well how to secure for you. 
There is the quality, the wear, the 
durability that has enabled: us to say 
to every customer of the ‘‘ National” 
for 37 years: ‘‘Your money back if 
you are not satisfied.” 


Most important of all, every piece 
of “National” merchandise is a real 
bargain—the price is the lowest, a 
true money-saving price—a price that 
stands the test of comparison. 


Remember if you live east of the 
Mississippi River write to our New 
York house—if you live west of the 
Mississippi River, write to our Kansas 
City house—same merchandise, same 
prices, same catalogue, same prompt 
service at both houses. 


This Is Your Copy of The National 
Money-Saving Catalogue 
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There are hours and hours of 
enjoyment — and profit — be- 
fore you in “shopping”’ through 
the pages of the National 
Money-Saving Catalogue. 


The men and boys will find 
wonderful money-saving op- 
portunities in the new Radio, 
Auto Accessory and Camping 
Equipment sections. 


Every woman or girl will be 
fascinated by the complete 
and beautiful assortments in - 
the Silverware and Jewelry 
sections; in rugs and house 
furnishings, blankets and com- 
fortables, in draperies, piece 
goods, kitchen ware and cut- 
lery—and of course in the New 
York and Paris fashions that 
are as good as a shopping tour 
up Fifth Avenue. 


Be sure to fill out and return 
the coupon so that we can 
send your copy of the National 
Money-Saving Catalogue at 
once—it means mon sav- 
ing for the entire family. 











To National Cloak & Suit Company 
288 West 24th Street 643 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo, 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail 
this coupon to our New York house—if you 
live west of the Mississippi River sal to 
our Kansas City house.) 
Kindly send me the free copy of the 
Summer National Money-Saving ita- 
ogue, 


ROM ASST ss Sith ie ees beeen 





ae NATIONAL 
| 2 CuioaKk €&> Suit Co. 
RS 





N Our Wall 
288 West 24thSt. 643 Hardesty Ave. x ba ae A r hinge wm 


New York City Kansas City, Mo. ful of wall at right{ °° 
‘ ' prices. you wish a free copy? Sie 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


Lifetime 


SEAL-TITE 


THICK LIQUID 


ASBESTOS 





ITIVELY THAT! Put a coat- 
ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 
Asbestos roofing on your roofs 

once every ten years and they will 

last indefinitely. 

Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 

ing—sold for many yearsto piares industrial 

users. It is now offered direct to you at 
anufacturer’s prices— and on the most 


1 1 terms ever made on an ~-eee 
rite today for details of our 


Don’ t Pay 
4 Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or ae 
jw it instantly. We do not want you to 
usasingle penny. You pays no C O.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
You cover your entire roof—not a sample 
patch, but all of it. After 4 months’ test WA 
sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is 
we have claimed. If not, you do not owe us 
one penny. This is a trial that is a real 
ial in every sense of the word. It is your 
cetosavethe cost of anew roofand add 
ten years tothe life of yourold one. Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why. go to all the a ense and 
trouble of ripping off and cing your 
old , when an sapensioe Seal-Tite 
covering wiil make it watertight — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years 

feet -Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the footer’ $s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before are asked to 
pay. one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
‘4 Months’ Trial Offer- : 


Monarch Paint Co, 2*‘biishe 
Dept.25-02 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please Ae | a: all —— the Seal - Tite 
of making old roofs watertight— 
and your 4 months’ trial offer, 


Name eRe nen nee naeenawenese eanaseseescenes 





Address eee ee eee meee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 














Folly of Foundling Bay 


Continued from page 14 








how deeply attached to you I am—that 
nothing but the direst necessity would ever 
have brought me to giving up my whole 
happiness—all my dearest hopes—’”’ 


AX, standing aside, watched this scene, 

fascinated, admitting that Arnold was 
an excellent actor. Or was it possible that 
beneath it all he did love Folly? The weak- 
est man may be redeemed by love, he thought 
bitterly, and the Meeker woman—he shud- 
dered at the thought of her—might have 
been merely an unfortunate incident in his 
life—one that would not overshadow Folly’s 
happiness—if Folly loved him. Did she? 
And if she did, and 


Flapper’s ours, and it’s worth a fortune!” 

“Yes, sir,’ Max could not tear himself 
from the scene before him, “I'll be with you 
directly, sir—’’ 

Heminway, still haggard but marvelously 
restored by the overwhelming triumph of 
his last gamble, came stumbling through the 
doorway. 

“Folly, my child—it’s all right—’’ he 
stopped suddenly as his eyes confronted Mrs. 
Meeker. 

“‘Louella Styles! Where did you come 
from? Thought you were dead long ago 
from the strain of working your way through 
college!’’ He gave a short laugh. ‘‘You’ve 

come once too often 





the breaking of this 
engagement was all 
a misunderstanding, 
a mistake which only 
he could untangle— 
had he, Max, the 
right to keep silent? 

Everything in him 
arose in revolt at the 
thought of surren- 
dering a_ victory 
which had seemed 
within easy reach. 
He had determined 
to let Arnold show 
his colors—the yel- 
low flag which Max 
truly believed he 
bore—and which he 
knew that Folly was 
woman enough to 


Novice driver: 
by this road ?” 
“We—I—I—this is the road to Sharon”’ 








to this well, my dear; 
it’s gone dry.” 

“‘Really,”’ Mrs 
Meeker’s cold lock 
scorned him, ‘‘there 
is something unique 
about this place. 
What famous rural 
character do I re- 
semble, Arnold? Pre- 
sent me _ properly, 
please!”’ 

“Mr. Heminway.”’ 
Arnold was | still 
dazed from the whirl- 
wind change in his 


“Can I get to Sharon affairs, ‘‘this lady is 


my very dear friend, 
almost a sister to me. 
Mrs. Meeker, allow 
me to—”’ 








recognize and abhor. 

Yet in doing so would he hurt Folly more 
than by telling the truth about the Flapper 
mine and allowing the marriage to proceed 
joyously? How much did ‘Folly care for 
Arnold? Within a few hours she had se- 
riously questioned his motives and wanted to 
delay the wedding until she could set her 
mind at rest on several vexing questions. 
Surely he was justified in keeping silent until 
Arnold had established his honor beyond all 
shadow of doubts. 

But, if he remained silent, how could he 
ever hold up his head again? No, a thousand 
times no! Drawing a deep breath he stepped 
forward. 

“Folly,” his voice very quiet, “I think 
you can well understand Arnold’s position. 
Is it so different from my own? You know 
that I’d have asked you to marry me had I 
been able to support you. A man can’t 
ask a girl to become penniless for his sake. 
And after all, dear, it’s just a mistake,’”’ his 
voice shook as he pronounced the final 
words, ‘“‘you are not a bankrupt’s daughter. 
You are probably worth millions!” 


R one long minute the little party on 

the porch stared at each other with be- 
wildered eyes, then Arnold thrust Mrs. 
Meeker aside and gathered Folly into his 
arms. 

“‘My sweetheart, my precious little bride,” 
he murmured in her ear, “‘it’s all right now. 
Oh, what a blessing we found out in time! 
Now we can’ go right on with the wedding; 
everything is all right.” 

But Folly did not respond to his enthu- 
siasm. Regarding him with steady eyes she 
seemed to take in at last every detail of the 
man’s character and shrink from it. Slowly 
she pushed him away from her._ 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “‘but just as you 
changed your mind about marrying me when 
I was penniless and my father ill, so I’m 
changing mine now that I’m rich. What 
has happened today has told me that happi- 
ness can’t be built on gateways that lead 
nowhere, and that’s what you're offering 
me, Arnold. I want a man who loves me 
just as much when I’m poor as when I’m 
rich, a man who is willing to work for me, a 
man who won't let me tell lies to myself.” 

“Felicia darling, you know you love me— 
I don’t wonder you're hurt, sweetheart—it’s 
all been a terrible mistake—” 

He was interrupted by the voice of Hemin- 
way, suddenly strong, calling from the 
window. 

‘Max! Max! Hardy’s conscious! The 


“Mr. Heminway,” 
Max shot his last arrow, ‘‘father also mis- 
took this lady for Louella Styles. Perhaps 
you reniember that Louella married a man 
named Jewell—Sam Jewell, who operates in 
the Street?”’ 


1S gone drew himself to the full 
dignity of his height and his lips 
closed tightly as he surveyed the woman. 

“Ts this the lady who was recently keenly 
interested in my welfare?’’ he snapped. 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

“So that’s it! The Jewell crowd! Well, 
well! Have to get up a little earlier, won't 
they, my boy? And you said this lady was 
a sister to you, Arnold? I’m just a trifle 
particular about Folly’s connections.” 

“You needn’t worry any more about me, 
Daddy darling,”’ Folly threw her arms about 
her father’s neck. “I’m not marrying Mr. 
Watts, so his sisters are of no importance. 
Come and lie down again, dearest ; you've 
been under a dreadful strain.” And turning 
to Arnold she held out her hand. ‘Let us 
part friends,” she said. ‘‘Explain what you 
think best to our friends at the Pier.”’ 

“But Felicia, darling, I can’t give you up,’ 
Arnold made his last desperate stand, “4 
don’t understand what this is all about. You 
owe me some explanation.”’ 

“You were very eager to give me up when 
you thought I was penniless, and daddy 
will want to know that while he was ill and 
in trouble you got Mrs. Meeker to break the 
news that you couldn’t marry me. It makes 
no difference to me who Mrs. Meeker or 
Mrs. Jewell or Louella Styles may be. I do 
not wish to marry Arnold Watts.” 

“‘Well then,’”’ Mrs. Meeker’s voice was 
sweet and purring, “I may as well mention 
one little detail which may interest you. 
You think you’re Heminway’s daughter, 
don’t you? Well, get that idea right out of 
your mind. You're a nameless child, born 
on that light out there. What are you going 
to do about that?” 


N onlooker psychologically inclined, had 
there been one present, would have 
reaped a rich harvest in the facial expressions 
of the group which received Mrs. Meeker’s 
final broadside. Standing there upon the 
porch of Heminway’s cottage, in the after- 
math of such a storm as none of them had 
experienced before, her announcement ex- 
ploded like a bombshell upon Arnold, 
horrified and insulted; upon Maas: furious 
and revengeful; upon Folly, white and 
frightened; and last 


[Continued on page 120 - 
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No. 1 


This bolt did not receive 
proper lubrication. After 
1,440,000 oscillations 


(equal to 10,000 miles) : it age i 1 | iis , 
it was worn to the dan- a fa) Cut your K Repair Bills. / 
ger point. Replacement a ee es” Aad . with 
cost on this one bolt runs te ee“ : 
from $1.50 to $8. == a I EMIT E 
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This bolt received 
Alemite high pres- 
sure lubrication. ig Ms 
After the same num- ee ed } PYMILEG, 
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the wear was im- 
perceptible, 





















howing why 80% of repairs 
We wok tw abst dteay anemic CaN be saved 


ceive proper lubrication. No. 2 was lubricated 
with the Alemite high pressure system. Regular, methodical lubrication with Alemite— 


After 1,440,000 oscillations—the equal of about ¢Very 500 miles—will probably cut your repair 

10,000 miles of driving—you can see the differ- _ ills in half. Taxicabs have actually cut operating 

ence. With Alemite there was no perceptible wear. C©O0StS 1c to 1/4c per mile this way. Apply this to 
your own mileage. Your saving is not only in re- 

Study the above photographs. There are 15 to 60 pairs, but also in lessened depreciation and wear 

moving parts on your car where this is happening. and tear on other parts of your car. 

With Alemite, fresh lubricant is forced entirely ,, ; ‘ ; ; 

; ; . ost cars now come equipped with Alemite. Use it every 
through each separate bearing. Old, gritty grease1s 500 miles. If you don’t care to do it yourself, there’s an 
forced out at the same time. Positive high pressure Alemite Lubricating Service Station near you. 
cleans as it lubricates. This is proper lubrication. In just a few years this service has become a great national 


gi Bei industry. It employs more than 72,000 men. It has an in- 
Here is visible proof of what garage men every- vestment of over $100,000,000. It is really a tribute to the 


where tell you. Eighty per cent of your repairs mechanical wisdom of the motoring public. 


are needless—due simply to lack of 


















THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2690N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont 


proper lubrication. Repair bills of $50 
to $150 after less than 10,000 miles, due 
to this cause, are common. 
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And to cut the cost of Farm Implements, too! 


More than 40 leading makes of implements and tractors now come 
equipped with Alemite high pressure lubrication. 

An easy twist of your Alemite gun shoots fresh lubricant entirely 
through each bearing. Cleans out old, worn-out, gritty grease. Doubles 
the life of bearings. And it invites regular use because it is so easy. 
Everywhere there’s a grease cup put on an Alemite fitting. Costs little. 
Saves much—in time and in repairs, Alemite is just as good for farm 
implements as for automobiles. 


If you want to save repairs write for our free book, “Alemite on the Farm” 
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.. Judging the Value of 
Land- Hugh H. Bennett 




















There is no excuse for folks being taken in by land- 
sharks unless they want to be taken in. Most of the 
land that is fit for farming has been surveyed, and the 
maps tell just what the soil will raise. Any land buyer 
possessing gumption will consult the soil maps and talk to 
old-timers about the land. The second of three articles 
by Mr. Bennett. 


crop value and fertilizer needs of recently purchased land. 

Often small samples of the top-soil come with these 
letters, but rarely a sample of the subseil, showing that the land 
buyer is guided chiefly by what he sees at the surface. 

In buying a farm it is just as important, and sometimes more so, 
to know the condition of the subsoil as of the surface soil. Land 
that looks good on top may have unfavorable clay-pan, hard-pan, 
gravel, or alkali at depths entirely too shallow for safety. 

Not long since I was studying soil conditions in an irrigated 
section of the Southwest. Many fine groves of grapefruit: and 
good fields of cotton had been passed, but here and there the crops 
did not look so good. There was one large field of stiff, black clay 
in the center of a broad flat which sloped gradually up on both 
sides toward the high banks of an old, abandoned stream, or 
resaca, as it is called in that region. 


Alkali Spots 


On this soil five-year-old grapefruit had made but little growth, 
and the leaves were a sickly yellow; there was no chance for the 
trees to succeed. Across the road cotton was only from two to 
fgur inches high, when the crop of the neighborhood generally 
was two feet high. There was no possibility for a yield of more 
than 50 pounds of seed cotton per acre. In other words, the 
crops on this fine-looking soil were a complete failure. The soil 
was examined and found to contain more than 1 per cent of alkali. 
One-half of this amount of alkali is enough to do serious damage 
to most crops; 1 per cent is fatal. The tract had cost $300 per 
acre, in the raw, I was told. The soil surveyor who was working 
in the locality thought the land was worth about 50 cents an 
acre for grazing purposes, and no more. The owner had come 
cown from a central-prairie state, and the soil had looked to him 
like good prairie land back home. That was enough; he passed 
up good land and bought the worthless tract that looked good. 
So it goes with land buyers generally. Sometimes they misjudge 


M ex letters come to the Bureau of Soils asking about the 
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Norfolk fine sandy loam Susquehanna fine sandy loam 
well drained upland upland, stiff red clay subsoi! 
yellow friable subsoil fair cotton 


Good cotton,corn, cats, peanuts, pecans best for Timber 
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Ruston fine wonty te Joam Plummer fine sandy loam 
well drained upla treeless lowland ,very wet in 
red friable subsoil Winter, hard and dryin 

Good cotton,com,osts,peanuts,pecans Summer. very lowfarm yalue 
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Ruston fine send Swamp 
deep and loose Permenentiy wet stream 
thoroug Rn ersimoge bottom, difficult to drain 
Vegetebies with heavy fertilizing Grazing end Timber only 


Section of soil map, Washington county, Ala. 
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land in their own neighborhood; away from home they usually 
make mistakes, often tragic mistakes. Why? Because they 
have never learned the basic principles of judging soils. 

If one buys.a farm where he has seen good crops grown year 
after year, there is not much chance of going wrong, in so far as 
soil fertility is concerned. Seeing the crop grow is an excellent 
way of appraising soil, provided you, are not misled by an extra- 
productive patch, which h has been given extra-good treatment; 
but you can’t always depend on this test in new localities. 

Whatever method is used, it has been the writer’s observation 























Soil surveyor taking samples of soil and subsoil for physical 
and chemical analysis 


that it is wrong about three times out of four. The average land 
buyer is a poor judge of soil value when he gets away from home. 
Sometimes he is hypnotized by extravagant claims reeled off by 
the versatile land-shark. Must be, or surely he would not accept 
as a gift some of the worthless white sand and ‘‘cowhide”’ clay 
sold him at high prices as land that “will grow anything.” 


Tricks of the Land-Sharks 


Land-sharks annually sell credulous land seekers ‘and tourists 
hundreds of tracts of peat and black sand for “muck soil as rich 
as fertilizer itself.’’ ‘Put seed in the ground on a few acres of this 
‘super soil’ and wealth will come speedily” is: the seller’s claim. 
And people believe it! 

Many of the samples that come to the Bureau of Soils from new 
and hopeful land owners, often clerks and bookkeepers suddenly 
turned farmers, are labeled “muck soil.”” They are, in fact, sand 
darkened by decaying vegetable matter under poor drainage 
conditions, and usually represent very poor soil. 

In the cut-over pine belt of the Gulf region we are told that an 
empire of virgin productive land awaits development. There is 
much good land in this belt; and there is, also, much land of only 
fair to very poor quality. There are, for example, two entirely 
different kinds of “red land”; one a productive type, the other 
remarkably unproductive. 

Any one not familiar with these types could very easily mistake 
the one for the other. Farmers have been known to make this 
mistake on land where they have spent their lives. What is the 
newcomer to do about it? He is told only about the wonderful 
red land. The seller sometimes does not know himself that there 
is more than one kind. 

What is the difference?. Why, it’s very simple indeed when 
pointed out. The good kind has an open sandy clay through which 
air and moisture pass readily; the poor kind has a very dense clay 
subsoil, which resists the entrance of water, air and plant roots. 
Squeeze a lump of the good kind between your fingers and it 
crumbles about like wet, cornmeal; the other works up. about 
like putty or soap. Dead easy to identify when you know how! 


Soil Maps Are Good Guides 


Many millions of. acres of both types have been map by the 
soil surveyors. The good types are the Orangeburg and Greenville 
soils; the poor ones are the Susquehanna soils. If you should 
consult a soil map, it would not even be n to. a pply the 
squeeze ‘test, since the location of all the soils is show’ ts in bright 
colors upon an accurate inch-to-the-mile map, which also ayer 
the Lidge streams, sections, and farm residences. 


In the cut-over pine region there ‘are many other soils besides 
the good and bad red lands. There are good, deep, yellow soils 
of the Norfolk variety, and poor yellow soils [Continued on page 76 
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end them - 


strain them - 
a thousand times a day 






“US Blue Ribbon Boots are brutes for wear / 


If you cut a strip of rubber from 
a‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe—you'd find it would stretch 
{ more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
proof—long after ordinary rubber 
would be cracked or broken. 
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O MATTER WHAT 
THE JOB—no matter 
what the weather—you can 
always depend on “U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes! 


Hard wear — rough treat- 
ment—is just what they’re 
built to stand. And they’ve 
got all the flexibility and com- 
fort you could ask for. 

Every pair is made with thick 
oversize soles—tough as an auto- 
mobile tire. Rubber so live and elas- 
tic it could be stretched five times 
its length goes into the uppers. 
This kind of rubber won’t crack or 
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break under the strain of constant 
bending and wrinkling—a test of 
real quality. 


Anchored in the wall of every 
“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe is layer on layer of tough fabric 
and rubber reinforcements—the 
strongest ever used. 


Seventy-five years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built right. 
They fit better, look better and 
wear better. Get a pair and notice 
the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


BOOTS - WALRUS 


Ribbon C 




















**U.S.’’Blue Rib- 
bon boots have 
sturdy gray soles. 
The uppers come 
in either red or 
black—kneet> hip 
lengths. Look for 
the ‘‘U.S.”’ trade- 
mark and the Blue 
Ribbon onevery 
one. 


The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 

smooth rubber surface washes clean 

like aboot. Made either red or black 
—4or 5 buckles. 
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Texaco Motor Oil 


The clean, clear, golden color 


of TEXACO Motor Oil, like the 


TEXACO Red Star and Green I} 


T itself, is distinctive cf a quality 


product. TEXACO Motor Oil | 


| is clean and clear because it is 
pure—and purity means free- 
| dom from hard carbon. 


Texaco Gasoline 


Clean, crystal-clear and volatile. 
It is nationally respected for its 
high volatility, full power—and 
a quick start in zero weather. 


TEXACO Gasoline can be de- 


pended upon for maximum | 
motor results—and maximum | 


mileage. 
Texaco 
Thuban Compound 


A heavy mineral oil for the | 


transmissions and differentials 
of automobiles and for all en- 


closed gearing on farm tractors. | 


TEXACO Thuban Compound jj! 


adheres to and coats the gear 
teeth, yet is fluid enough to 
circulate perfectly. 

Texaco Tractoil 
This special TEXACO farm 


product is a most efficient heavy 


oilfortractorenginelubrication. | 
TEXACO Tractoil withstands | 
temperatures | 
without breaking down. Car- | 
bon deposits are greatly mini- | 


unusually high 


mized. 


TEXACO farm products in- | 


clude axle grease, cup grease, 


harvester oils, separator oils, | 


roofings, harness oil, home lu- 
bricant and many others. One 
name for allTEXACO. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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This sign is in plain sight every time you 
drive your car or truck toward the nearest 
town. 

The Texas Company ask you to consider 
this familiar sign as a symbol rather than a 
mere sign—a symbol of outstanding superior 
quality. 

That is the intended significance of this 
sign. And every man concerned in the com- 
plicated business of farm operation may safely 


accept it as he would a contract fulfilled. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products fy 
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What About These Inheri- 


tance Taxes?_s, T. N. Carver 

















at all, it certainly should be a 

permanent feature of our sys- 
tem of taxation. From the very 
nature of the case, an inheritance 
tax should not be changed fre- 
quently. In this respect it differs 
from most other taxes. You may 
change an income tax every year, 
and it will work no injustice as 
between different taxpayers. They 
all get the benefit of the reduction when it occurs, they all bear the 
burden of the increase when that is necessary, because they have 
incomes every year and pay their taxes every year. 

With the inheritance tax, on the other hand, an individual does 
not receive an inheritance every year nor pay his tax every year. 
If he happens to receive an inheritance in a year when the tax is 
high, whereas some one else receives an inheritance in another 
year when the tax is low, the two are not 
taxed at equal rates. If an inheritance tax 
is adopted, therefore, it ought to be changed 
very infrequently—certainly not oftener 
than once in a generation. 


Where the State Laws Overlap 


Again, there are many opportunities for 
double taxation and similar evils in the 
United States, where each state may have a 
different scheme of taxation, and the danger 
is especially great in the case of inheritance 
taxes. 

The state in which lies the property that 
is inherited, may collect a tax, also the 
state in which the person lives who receives 
the inheritance; thus this person is taxed 
twice, whereas another person who hap- 
pened to live in the state in which the in- 
herited property lies would only be taxed 
once. 

This is obviously unfair. There should, 
in other words, be some reciprocity among 
states, in order that uniformity may prevail. 


|: the inheritance tax is adopted 


problem to Our Folks. 


plicated after all. 


Taxation Sometimes Means 
Bankruptcy 


Again, an inheritance tax may require the 
payments so promptly as to practically 
bankrupt the inheritor. One who inherits a 
farm or a business doesn’t inherit a great deal of cash. Along 
with the value of the going concern, he inherits considerable 
burdens and responsibilities. If the inheritor of a large business 
is compelled to pay a large inheritance tax and pay it promptly, 
he may find it impossible to raise the money without selling a part 
of the business, or mortgaging it heavily. 

In either case, there is likely to be difficulty if too great prompti- 
tude is demanded by the tax collector. It isn’t easy to sell a farm 
or a business overnight. Any kind of a forced sale is likely to 
involve a sacrifice. The same is true of a forced mortgage. 


A List of “‘Ifs”’ 


If the inheritance tax is a fairly permanent one, or is changed very 
infrequently; if there is enough reciprocity among the various 
states and the federal Government to avoid double and triple 
taxation (this, by the way, is a very large if); and if, finally, the 
tax collectors are reasonable in giving plenty of time for the 
inheritor or for the administrator of an estate to raise the money, 
the arguments in favor of an inheritance tax are pretty strong. 


Taxes Undesirable but Necessary 


The question is not whether an inheritance tax, or any tax, is in 
itself desirable. Probably all taxes are undesirable if it were not 
absolutely necessary to raise money for the expenses of government. 

The question, therefore, becomes: ‘“‘Which is the better method, 
or which is the less bad method, of raising the necessary money for 
the expenses of government?” Very few would advocate any 
kind of a tax, either an inheritance tax or a land tax, merely for 
the sake of having a tax; but seeing that a certain amount of 
revenue must be raised, the question is, ‘‘Which is the least un- 
desirable method of raising it?” 

From.this point of view there is a great deal to be said for the 


. inheritance tax... In the first place, it is not a repressive tax. Tax 


Even a subject as dry and difficult as taxes on inheritances 
can be made easy and clear by one who knows how. 

That is why, since inheritance taxation is one of the 
subjects of much dispute in Congress and elsewhere, we 
asked Professor Carver to explain the elements of the 


It is, as readers of this article will see, not so very com- 





T. N. Carver 





a man on his property, and you 
tend to make the property less 
desirable, to give it a lower selling 
value, and thus to take away 
some of the inducement to make 
the property produce. Tax a 
man on what he has_ himself 
earned, leaving him only a part 
of that amount, and you take 
away some of the inducement to 
work and get ahead. 

In the strictest sense of the word, what one receives as an in- 
heritance is not what he himself has earned. Granting that the 
accumulator of the property earned it, it can not be said that the 
one who profits by the inheritance has earned it at all; it comes 
to him as a windfall, as ‘‘velvet,” and, with the qualifications 
stated above, it is less of a burden for him to give up a part of a 
windfall than it is to pay a part of what he has himself earned by 
his own enterprise or labor. Since he has 
not earned the inherited property by his 
own effort, taxing it does not tend to reduce 
his motives to enterprise or labor. 

However, we can not overlook the point 
of view of the man who accumulated the 
property. If it was a part of his purpose to 
provide for the needs of those for whom he 
cared, and if notice had been served upon 
him that, if he did, the state would take a 
large slice out of it, this would have taken 
away some of his inducement to accumulate. 

In order, therefore, to make such a tax 
non-repressive, it is necessary to exempt a 
reasonable sum from the inheritance tax. 
If, in this case, the accumulator can feel 
assured that his wife and his children will 
not be taxed at all, if he provides them with 
a reasonable sum—that is, with enough to 
keep them from want—he will then have 
every inducement to provide for their 
wants. In other words, if he understands 
that only when he makes excessive provision 
for them will the state demand an excessive 
share in the form of a tax, he will not be 
likely to find the tax repressive. 


Making Fortunes for the Fun of It 


After a man has accumulated enough to 
provide amply for his family, his additional 
accumulations are usually made from other 
motives. He is playing a game—the great game of business—and 
every man likes to succeed in any game he plays. Dollars merely 
serve as counters to indicate the success with which he is playing 
the game. The fact that after he has aceumulated a stack of 
counters, and is through with the game, the state will take a share 
of them, will not deter him in the slightest degree while the game 
is on. 

Therefore we may feel pretty confident that if we permit him 
to provide amply for the wants of his family without any tax at 
all, and then only tax the surplus accumulations that may go to 
his heirs, the accumulator will have practically every motive that 
he now has for the practise of the economic virtues of enterprise, 
industry, thrift and forethought. 


Better for Everybody To Start Even 


In the second place, there is also something to be said for the 
social advantage of giving men as nearly .as-possible an equal 
start in the race of life. Everybody knows that if one young 
person starts in life with a considerable fund of capital, inherited 
from a past generation, and another young person of equal merit 
and capacity starts with nothing, it is not an even race. 

Probably the race could not be absolutely equalized without 
abolishing all inheritances, and that would reduce the motive to 
accumulation on the part of the adult generation. But it would 
be a good thing to give every young person as nearly an even start 
in life as could be done without reducing the motive to accumulation. 

If moderate inheritances are untaxed and large inheritances 
are taxed at a progressive rate as they grow larger, this would 
tend somewhat to reduce the handicaps in the race of life. On 
the other hand, if the money thus collected is spent on better 
education, and in other ways, to give the young men and women 
who inherit no fortunes the best training that can be given them, 
this. also tends to reduce the inequalities [Continued on page 52 








































FOR YOU... 
if you drive a Ford 


It will only cost you $5.50 to 
equip your Ford with the won- 
derful Vernay All- Year-Round 
Shutter. (It costs you much more 
than that not to have one.) 

This shutter is made of strong 
steel, with all-brass bearings that 
cannot possibly rust. It is as hand- 
some in appearance and finish as 
any shutter on the market at any 
price. It has no thermostatic con- 
trol but a positive hand-control 
from the dash. 

TheVernay saves enough gas to 
pay for itself. It prevents carbon 
and oil dilution from too much 
use of the choke and helps you to 
use every drop of gas instead of 
shooting it into the crankcase. 
You can install it yourself in a 
few minutes without drilling a 
single hole and once on you can 
keep it on summer and winter. 
When open, it leaves 30% more 
radiation surface exposed than 
other shutters do. 


You must see the Vernay Shut- 
ter to judge its value. We will 
send you one parcel post C. O. D. 
If you don’t like the looks of it, 
if it doesn’t seem worth twice as 
much as we ask for it, send it back 
within ten days and we will give 
you your money back by return 
mail. 

Fill out the coupon below. Tell 
us the name and address of your 
regular dealer or garage man and 
we will mail him a check for the 
amount of his profit on this sale. 
He is there to serve you and we 
are glad to do this for him. 


LAMINATED SHIM CO., INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Fill in carefully . . . 


HALdaS + LSNONV «¢-AINEG ¢ 


TAON ¢ AAHOLIO + ANAHW 


» 
~— 


Sgse, 


. 
~ 


LAMINATED SHIM CO., Inc. 
200 Fourteenth St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send me one Vernay All-Year-Round 
Shutter by parcel post C. O. D. I agree to 
ay the postman $5.50. If not entirely satis- 
ed, I will return the shutter and you will 
refund the entire amount. 
Name 
Address 
Town State 
Dealer’s name 


Address 


2% VERNAY 
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Little Space, Much Meat 


HIGH-SCHOOL boy 
living in a small Iowa 
town converted the backyard of 

his home into a “rabbitorium’—if we 
may be permitted to coin that word—and 
on the small space of about 33 feet square, 
raised and sold enough rabbits to clear in 
one year more than $1,200. Thus he hangs 
up a record in intensive livestock farming 
that should make the man of “one acre 
and a cow” fame look to is laurels. 
Furthermore, it is a safe guess that that 
youngster was so busy with his pleasurable 
and profitable enterprise that he did not 
cause his mother undue worry and con- 
cern by slipping away to the ol’ swimmin’ 
hole against her wishes. He had some- 
thing of much greater 
importance and in- 
terest to occupy his 
time and mind. 
While the record 
of this boy, which 
was made and filed 
with the Department 


By Leo Starr 


where rabbit-raising has been 
carried on for a number of 
years, there is a demand on the mar- 
ket for rabbit meat, while in other locali- 
ties where few, if any, domestic rabbits 
have been raised, the meat is little used 
and the taste for this meat needs to be 
developed gradually before a ready mar- 
ket can be depended upon. 

Hence, the main thing is the market, 
and one should not start raising rabbits 
for market without first considering the 
demand for them, both for food and for 
breeding purposes, but for supplying the 
home table with fine meat, a few rabbits 
in the backyard offer wonderful possi- 
bilities. As a meat-for-the-table proposi- 
tion the boys of the 
family, or the back- 
yard _suburbanite, 
who is himself noth- 
ing more than a boy 
grown older, can do 
a lot with a few rab- 
bits. Given a small 














space of six to ten 





of Agriculture in 
1918, may not easily 
be duplicated by 
every boy or back- 
yard farmer, it nev- 
ertheless is a good 
example of what can 
be done in a limited 
space with rabbits, 
and of what is pos- 
sible when the in- 
dustry is understood. 
This boy was par- 
ticularly well favored 
with a market for 
both breeding animals and animals for 
eating purposes. Rabbit-raising should 
appeal to the backyarder as a means of 
turning into profit time, space, kitchen 
scraps and other materials that are or- 
dinarily wasted. One resident of Kansas 
City, Kans., raised between 300 and 400 
pounds of rabbit meat in one year at a 
cost of from eight to ten cents a pound. 
His outlay for feed was not large. 


ie some European countries, France 
and Belgium for instance, rabbits for 
the regular meat market and for the home 
table aes long been raised on farms and 
in small backyards. Owing to the un- 
usually high price of meat in this country 
at the time of the war rabbit meat came 
into its own as a substitute for poultry 
and other meats, and is now found on 
many tables that 
had hitherto known 
only the wild rab- 
bit. The latter is 
not to be compared 
with tender young 
domesticated rab- 
bits; in some in- 
stances prejudices 
gained from eating 
wild rabbit had to 
be overcome before 
domestic-rabbit 
meat came into 


favor. When fattening confine the rabbits 
to small quarters 


In many sections 


The rabbits’ apartment house 





feet square, a few 
| old boxes, some waste 
] from the _ kitchen 





+ table and garden 
| greens, a buck and 
' a pair of does, the 

backyarder is ready 
to start. 


To beginner 
should commence 
with not more than 
one buck and two or 
three does, and prefer- 
ably with younger animals of breeding age. 
Older ones would soon be past the age of 
usefulness. A prolific ten-pound doe can 
easily raise in a year 20 young, which at 
five months of age will produce not less 
than 50 pounds of delicious meat. Three 
good does and a buck can be bought at 
the breeding age for anywhere from $1.50 
to $10 each. If the beginner expects to 
grow into an extensive business it will 
ssibly pay better to buy the better 
teed stock at the outset. Buy only from 
reputable breeders and be wary of breeders 
or companies advertising stock for sale 
with agreements to buy back all youn 
rabbits raised by the purchaser. Not a 
companies doing a buy-back business are 
unscrupulous, but their stock is usually 
unreasonably high for the beginner. The 
offer to. buy back the young stock is 
legitimate, but be- 
fore investing the 
purchaser should 
make sure that the 
advertiser is re- 
sponsible and has 
a good standing 
among breeders. 


ELECTING a 

breed is not a 
hard job, although 
there are a great 
many breeds _ to 
ick from. The 
Continued on page 67 
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TIRES 





TIRES ARE GOOD 





Boulevards—All Boulevards 


TART from the Post Office and 
go—East, West, North, South 
—as far as you will. 


The way has been smoothed 
by a triumph of tire engineering 
—the Royal Cord Balloon. 


In 1910 the United States Rub- 
ber Company sent a staff of ex- 
perts to far-off Sumatra, and laid 
the foundation for what today is 
the largest producingrubberplan- 
tation in the world. 


~ From that pioneering has come 
a long line of developments—all 
of them mile posts of progress in 
tire building. 

U. S. Latex-treated Web Cord, 
with its superior strength and 


United States 


flexibility — possible because of 
the Latex supplied by the U.S. 
Rubber Plantations. 

U.S. Sprayed Rubber—the pur- 
est, most uniform rubberknown— 
also made possible by the United 
States Rubber Company’s plan- 
tation development. 

U. S. Low-Pressure Tread — 
one of a number of factory tri- 
umphs—permitting proper cush- 
ioning pressure without danger 
of early and uneven tread wear. 

For greater comfort, better car 
protection, easier steering, quicker 
braking, longer service— 

Equip with Royal Cord Bal- 
loons—“the Balloon Tire Prin- 
ciple at its Best.” 


Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U. S. Tire to 
meet every need 


U. S. Royal Balloons 
29 x 4.40 straight side 
U. S. Royal Balloon-Type 
31x 4.40 clincher and straight 
side 
U. S. Royal Cords 
30x 3% regular and extra-size 
clincher, 30x 3% and 31x4 
straight si 
U. S. Royal Extra Heavy 
Cords 
30x 3% clincher for commer- 
cial and extra heavy service 
USCO Cords 
30x 3 and 30x 3% clincher, 
30x3'2 and 31x4 straight side. 
USCO Fabrics 
30x 3 and 30x 3% clincher 
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Burpee’s 
GOLDEN 

BANTAM 
SWEET CORN 


The richest and sweetest of all 
sweet corn, with a distinctive, buttery 
flavor; an especially handy size to eat 
from the cob, with deep, exceptionally 
meaty kernels. An early variety that 
will give you plenty of fine tasty corn 
on the cob. Burpee’s “Golden Ban- 
tam” is universally conceded to be the 
most popular sweet corn in America. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


will be mailed you FREE on request. 
It is a book of 224 pages, packed with 
pictures and information of interest 
to garden lovers . . . the most popular 
publication of the kind in the world. 


Write for Burpee’s Annual 
and Free Sample of Seeds 


To each person sending us this 
month the coupon below, we will 
include with the book an order blank 
good for a choice of any regular 10c 
packet, as a free sample. 





W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, 
good for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 
55-2 
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Strawing the Raspberry Patch 





ASPBERRIES would 
R be more popular with 
farm folks but for 

the rather unpleasant work 
of taking care of even a few 
plants for home use. The 
fruit ripens during the hot, 
dry period of the summer, 
which makes it necessary 
to keep the plants well sup- 
plied with moisture. This 
can be done in two ways: 
either by keeping the patch 
continually hoed and culti- 
vated, or by covering the 
entire surface of the ground 

















around the plants and be- Straw between the rows keeps down the weeds and 
saves soil moisture 


tween the rows as well with 
a heavy mulch of straw. 


The straw can be applied any time dur- _ straw will be needed each winter, but this 
ing the winter and takes the place of both short, easy operation will take the place 
the hoe and the cultivator, tools which of all summer hoeing and cultivating. 


must be operated not only during a busy 


Raspberries do best on rich garden soil, 


season on the farm, but at a time when and even with ground of average fertility 


this additional hard, 


it is best to apply a 





hot work always de- 
tracts quite a bit 
from the pleasures of 
the prospective rasp- 
berry shortcake or 
raspberry jam. 


Care During First 
Season 


The first year plants 
are set, cultivate and 
keep them well hoed. 
This can be done 
easily and quickly 
while the plants are 
still small. During 
the following winter 
or spring cover the 
patch with a heavy 
coat of manure and 
apply about a foot of 
straw over the ma- 
nure. It is a good 
plan to push back 











good dressing of barn- 
yard manure before 
preparing the soil for 
planting. 


Good Varieties 
Cumberland and 
Plum Farmer are 
two leading varieties 
of black raspberries 
throughout the Cen- 
tral West. Other 
sections have their 
own favorites. Of the 
red varieties, Loudon 
and King are popu- 
lar varieties, with 
Latham a _ coming 
variety. All plants 
should be ordered 
early; plant just as 
soon in the spring as 
soil conditions will 
permit. Late-set 








the straw well from 
around each plant 
during the winter 
months to avoid danger of injury to the 


Left, anthracnose spots; right, rose 
scale on cane 


plants rarely do well 
—in fact, a high per- 
centage fail to start 
growth at all. 


One very important point to keep in 


canes by mice. A fresh application of mind in preparing a raspberry plant for 

















Canes at left just right for dela 
spray. Remove stub at white line, right 


dormant 


setting is to remove all of the old 
cane down to just above the 
crown of the plant. (See white 
line in lower photograph.) The 
old stub, A, is useless except for 
a convenient handle to carry the 
plant, and is nearly always in- 
fected with anthracnose. If it is 
not removed, the young shoots 
which come from the tip of the 
crown are immediately infected 
with the disease from the old stub. 
Anthracnose is probably the great- 
est enemy of the raspberry, and 
usually cuts down the normal life- 
time of the patch as well as its 
fruitfulness. For this reason it is 
especially important to prevent 
its getting an early start among 
the newly set plants. 

After removing this old stub 
the crowns should be placed in a 
trench so that the tip of the 
crown is at least four or five 
inches below the surface of the 
ground. Pull (Continued on page 42 


























Asparagus Good for 
Twelve Years 











N asparagus-field, once planted, is good 
for twelve years, if given the right 
kind of care. It pays, then, to use only 
the best roots, and to give them a good 
start. 
Asparagus roots bought from seed stores 
vary considerably in size and in vigor. It is 
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Top to bottom: First size, second 
size and cull asparagus roots 


poor economy to plant the weaker roots, 
and it will pay best in the end if the weak 
ones are all discarded. 

New Jersey Experiment Station recently 
made a comparison of roots of different 
sizes. The variety was the Atlock strain 
of Palmetto. The average run of roots, or 
crowns, was divided into three sizes as 
shown: firsts, seconds and culls. They 
were planted April 12. In the first season’s 
growth the first size produced an average 
of 4.1 stalks per crown, the second 4.5 
stalks, and the culls only 3.3 stalks. On 
September 10 the stalks from the first 
size averaged 31.5 inches long, those from 
the second 30.7 inches, and those from the 
culls 25.5 inches. 

Judging these results, culls do not 
make a She enough growth to warrant 
planting. 

One-year crowns are recommended in 
preference to two-year crowns. Some 
| seedsmen sort out the largest crowns of the 
one-year stock and sell them for two-year 
roots. It is a good plan to grow or buy 
more roots than are needed and discard 
all the weak and broken ones. C. W 
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We Are Looking for One Boy 


OS CAE COROT ey 


ere Is It a shel 
Whose Name 


Is This? Bee 

















































Truck 51. O Tractor st. 


Sst. Tractor with 
O peasy «5 — Ee 









OMEWHERE in the United States is a disappointed 
boy, waiting for a toy International truck that we can’t 
send because we can’t read his name and address. 





Before Christmas we ran a coupon in some of the farm 
papers, and we have mailed out nearly 7,000 toy tractors 
and trucks to mothers and fathers and children who have 
written us. 


This one order only we cannot fill. We asked the U. S. 
Post Office to help us decipher the postmark but it couldn’t 
be done. Do you know who signed the coupon? We want 
to know because we are holding this boy’s dollar bill. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 07, Americe Chicago, Ill 











MaCoraick- Seale 
‘Tractors 


are always ready for field and belt work. They 
also have the power take-off feature for running 
the mechanism of field machines, They are equipped 
with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, wide 
belt pulley, platform, fenders, removable lugs, brake, 
etc. They have removable cylinders, unit main 
frame, and ball and roller bearings at 28 points. 
They come to you complete—no extras to buy. 
They have plenty of power and long life. Made 
in two sizes, 10-20 and 15-30 h. p. 


See this popular tractor at the McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s. Sit in the seat at the wheel to get the 
effect of running it yourself. The dealer will demon- 
strate the tractor at the store or at your home. If 
you will drop us a line we will send you a catalog. 





PROFITABLE FARMING starts at the store 
of the MCCORMICK-DEERING DEALER 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 
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Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter 
light and longer bat 
tery life. Keep anextra 


setonhand. Especially 

designed Eveready- 

Mazda Lamps, the 

bright eyes of the 

flashlights, likewise 
last longer. 








EVEREADY— 
the most flashlight that money can buy! 


' Eveready has features found nowhere else 


THE first practical flashlight ever 
made was an Eveready. Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries were the first 
perfected. The miniature Mazda 
lamp for flashlights was developed 
by Eveready. All the tried-and-true 
flashlight features that insure long 
and trouble-proof service were 
pioneered by Eveready. Here are 
some of the reasons why Eveready 
is your best buy in flashlights: 


1. Hinged metal ring in end-cap for hanging up 

flashlight when not in use. 

2. Safety-lock switch, which prevents accidental 

lighting and wasting | of current. 

3. Focusing device ich gives wide, spreading 
beam or narrow, long-range beam at the twist 
of a wrist. 

. Ribbed grip, in either nickel or ribbon-black 
finish. 

. Octagonal lens-ring, which prevents rolling when 
you lay flashlight down. 

. Handsome, beveled, crystal-clear lens. 

. Guarantee of materials and workmanship. 


Eveready Flashlights meet every 
need for light — indoors and out. 
Portable light in its most convenient 


aa wu 


form. There’s a type for every pur- 
pose and purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NaTIONAL CarBoN Company, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 





Eveready 






eyed 
No. 2671— Eveready- 
Eveready 2-cell Mazda 
Focusing Lamp 
Spotlight 














FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


~they last longer 





GOINTO BUSINESS f= 
your very- 


LC  , unit; 
Money- auakion ¢ ah TL — women. 
WP Kands Booklet Free. ape for it it today. ‘pither *t put put it i 
EAST ORANGE, 


= HILLYER RAGSDALE 


desiring to secure patents 
a one for our free Guide 
How to Get Your 


Patent. a 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept.460, Washington, D.C. 





SIMONDS CROSS- CUT 


t eetb cessed Simonds steel. 


quickly, easily, smoothly, and cleanly under the 
ape smallest possible expenditure of ‘back power.” 


STEEL COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Simonds Saws are made from specially pro- 
They are made to cut 











The Oriental Fruit- 
Moth 


Continued from page 22 











in cracks and crevices on the bark and in 
mummified fruit on the trees. 

It is while in these cocoons that the trans- 
formation from the larval or worm stage to 
the pupal or resting stage takes place, and it 
is from the pupae that the moths finally 
emerge. Pushing their way from the enclos- 
ing’ cocoons, the moths quickly dry their 
wings and fly away, their main object in 
life being to mate, and then after the females 
have laid their eggs—to die. 

The moth is somewhat smaller than the 
codling-moth of the apple, but resembles 
it in many respects. It has dusky brown- 
mottled wings, which are folded against 
the body when the moth is at rest. The 
spread of the wings is about three-eighths of 
an inch, 


ATISFACTORY methods for the con- 

trol of this pest have not yet been found, 
although partial controls have been reported 
by state and federal experiment stations. It 
is one of the big jobs growers and bug experts 
have to do—to work out a successful method 
to hold this insect in check. The Virginia 
station makes the following suggestions for 
control of the pest: 

“Plant early- and mid-season-ripening 
peaches, especially in localities where this 
insect is known to be present. 

“Apply the usual summer treatments of 
the established schedule of peach spraying 
with greater care. Add nicotin sulphate 
40 per cent (the 1:800 dilution) to the 
usual summer treatments. The addition 
of nicotin to these treatments apparently 
increases spray efficiency in respect to this 
particular insect and, under the conditions 
described, should offer a return of from 8 
to 14 per cent over and above the increased 
cost in spray material. 

‘Follow advised methods of clean cul- 
tivation and pruning already in practise. 
The brush pruned out should be removed 
from the orchard and burned,”’ 





Strawing the Raspberries 
Continued from page 40 


in enough dirt to cover the crown about 
two inches. When the young shoots get a 
good start, more dirt can be worked into the 
trench until it is finally level-full. Deep 
planting holds the crown and root system 
well below the surface of the ground and 
keeps the plant from heaving up during the 
fall and spring months. 

The commercial grower of raspberries has 
found that he must apply a delayed dormant 
spray just as the leaves are first showing 
green. Use liquid lime sulphur, one gallon 
to ten of water, or dry lime sulphur, three 
pounds to ten gallons, or a good prepared 
spray, at thistime. This spray, if thoroughly 
applied so that the entire surface of every 
cane is covered, will be a big help in holding 
anthracnose in check and is sure death to 
rose scale, which is frequently very injurious 
to raspberry plantations. 

The small home patch will often fruit 
nicely for a number of years without being 
seriously bothered by either of these troubles, 
especially if the stubs of the old canes are 
carefully removed when the plants are set. 

C. L. Burkholder. 


_—_—_——_—_ 


A new material for strawberry-root weevil 
control has been developed by M. J. Forsell, 
who is an inspector with the Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board at Seattle. Forsell worked 
for four years on the development of this 
bait. Heretofore all control measures have 
been directed against the larval stage, but 
Forsell directed his efforts toward finding a 
bait that would be attractive to the beetles 
themselves, and finally found such a ma- 
terial. The Western Washington Experi- 

ment Station at Puyallup tested his bait out 
this past summer and got practically a 100 
per cent kill in every case. The bait is 
applied about the last of June or the first of 
July to kill the largest number of adults. 
It requires about 100 pounds of bait to the 
acre for one application. 
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Grapes, Carrots, Ap- 
ples, Plums, etc. 











Now's the time to make a garden, 
When the snow is drifting deep; 
Long before the early wild flowers 
Through the leaves begin to peep. 
Get your seed-book and a pencil, 
And a piece of paper, too— 
Make your garden by the fireplace, 
When there’s nothing else to do. 
G. McK, 


HREE good grapes for Minnesota, North 

Dakota, South Dakota: Beta, Alpha, 
Concord. Raspberries: King and Latham. 
Plums: Waneta, Opata, Kaga, Wolf, Che- 
ney, DeSoto, Wyant, Terry. 


‘Field Notes on Carrots’’ by Lester Morse, 
gives ten varieties of carrots which, says 
Lester, are all that the seedsmen should catalog. 
Many different names are given to these 
varieties by the seed trade, he says. The ten 
varieties are: Chantenay, Danvers Half Long, 
Oxheart, Nantes, Long Orange, Red St. Valery, 
James Intermediate, Short White, Scarlet 
Horn, French Forcing. 


Minnesota plums: We have some very 
fine new plums which Charles Haralson 
originated, and they are going to take the 
lead over all other plums, but you must give 
those plums thorough cultivation. You can 
not let the weeds grow around the trees. 
You can not let the old plums fall off and lie 
there year after year. You have to keep the 
ground cultivated thoroughly all the time. 
I would not plant a plum orchard if I did not 
intend to keep it well cultivated. As the 
trees grow older, it is a good plan to trim 
them pretty well. The majority of these 
plums are not long-lived. The Underwood 
is a long-lived plum and one of the best. 
It is necessary to plant several varieties 
together in order to get better pollination. 
If you will bud or graft a wild plum, or any 
good plum, in the top of the tree, you will 
get three times as many plums. To try 
that experiment thoroughly, last summer I 
took wild plums that were in blossom, broke 
off a limb, dusted it on one tree in a certain 
row of five trees that I had there. I got more 
from that one tree than I did from the other 
four, just because the blossoms were properly 
pollinated. B. 


Thanks to William Thompson, the Orchard 
Editor was permitted to sample some more 
American Beauty apples, and they — are 
splendid—a great deal better in appearance 
and flavor than some of the dessert apples 
on the market. Not a tart apple, nor a 
sweet one—just far enough in between to 
please the palate. William’s great grand- 
father found the original tree growing in 
the woods at Pratt’s Junction, Mass. He 
set the tree out and gave it a name. When 
the old home burned, the parent tree burned. 
Anybody else growing American Beauty? 


Everbearing St. Regis raspberries: We 
bought four dozen plants eight years ago and 
had wonderful success. They bore twice 
each year, and we sold many new plants 
from them besides. Of course, one has to 
loosen the ground and put manwre around 
them twice a year and let the sun get at them; 
but they must not get too dry, else they 
dry up. Louise W. Schmicke. 


Many rain-makers: There are 348 farms 
in New Jersey that have overhead irrigation 
—rain on tap whenever it is needed. The 
area in irrigation is 2,718 acres. Of this 
total amount nearly one-half is in Cumber- 
land county, where there are 173 growers 
with 1,225 acres. 
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Making a hotbed with manure for heat? 
Send stamp and get directions for handling 
one. Sketch shows how to make it. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 





Why 833,000 people 


in 1925 bought 
GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


They were influenced first by the high 
value of Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Buickand Cadillac. Butinthe back 
of their minds was another influence 
—a growing consciousness that each of 
these famous cars is made even more 
desirable by the supporting strength 
and resources of General Motors. 


These resources provide the largest 
facilities for scientific research in the 
automotive industry — a guarantee of 
continuous improvement. 


They insure the economical purchase 
of materials; they open world-wide 
markets. 


Manufacturing economies follow in- 
evitably, for with its parts and accessory 
companies, the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion, and the General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation, General Motors in- 
cludes in one family everything essential 
tothe making and selling of quality cars. 


In simple language this means that 
General Motors has every facility and 
every incentive to maintain quality in ° 
its product and give value for the price. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET* PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 


Buick +: CADILLAC +: GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan 
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Shake-Up in the Farm Bureau. 


By Harry R. O’Brien 

















Farm Bureau Federation is that the reporters and the farm- 

paper editors all go home a day too soon. Consequently 
some of them, especially the chaps who chase items for the daily 
papers, are likely to get a lot of things hind-end-foremost. 

he convention held at Chicago in December is a shining illus- 
tration. It was by far the largest convention ever held, with 
several thousand there when the opening session was addressed 
by President Coolidge. There were leading farmers present 
from almost every state. 

Now this gathering happened to be considerably wrought up 
over the question of a government export plan for surplus farm 
crops, commonly known as.the Mc Nary-Haugen plan. A consider- 
able body of farmers from the Middle West, and to some extent 
from the Northwest, want such a plan. Other sections are against 
it or are not interested. The Administra- 
tion at Washington decidedly does no’ 
want it. 


The President Told ’’Em 


So when President Coolidge addressed the 
convention he took the opportunity to say 
pointblank that he considers the plan 
radical and dangerous, and that he is op- 
posed to it. This did not suit the McNary- 
Haugen group at all, nor did what he said 
about the benefits of the tariff to farmers 
suit many of them. But the wise boys on 
the newspapers wired back that this speech 
was a blow to the McNary-Haugen idea, 
that the President was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and that the federation was a 
conservative group. 

But two days lee, when the American 
Farm Bureau Federation came to elect 
officers for the ensuing year, it refused to 
re-elect O. E. Bradfute of Ohio, who was 
completing his third year as president, and 
elected in his stead 8. H. Thompson of 
Illinois, one of the leaders in the fight for 
this same McNary-Haugen plan. Besides, a resolution in favor 
of some kind of surplus export law was enacted. 


How the Federation “Went Radical’’ 


The reporter boys scribbled furiously, and next morning the 
country read that the ‘‘radicals’’ had won a great victory within 
the farm bureau. The President had been slapped right in the 
face. Stern criticism had been passed on his agricultural program. 
The conservative leadership of Mr. Bradfute, friend of Coolidge, 
had been repudiated. 

Editorial writers began saying the same thing. The corre- 
spondents down at Washington began sending out signed articles 
telling of the grave political situation that, had suddenly arisen. 
To this day some folks over the country no doubt believe that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation is in control of a lot of 
wild-eyed radicals, and is unalterably committed to government 
price-fixing, farm subsidies and what-not. 


Thompson Always in Minority 


Now the fact is that the midwest farmers who want this foreign 
export plan established by Congress—which looks radical to a 
lot of farmers and others in various sections of the country—did 
not capture the convention nor the Farm Bureau Federation. 
They merely elected 8. H. Thompson as president, which is a 
horse of a quite different shade. And furthermore, the election of 
Thompson was brought about in spite of his McNary-Haugen 
ideas, not because of them. 

An analysis of the eight ballots taken before Thompson was 
finally elected over Mr. Bradfute and E. A. O’Neal of Alabama, 
the other two men nominated, shows that the McNary-Haugen 
adherents voting for Thompson never did have enough votes 
to elect him. 

After a deadlock for seven ballots, the delegates supporting 
Thompson and those supporting O’Neal put their heads together 
and worked out a compromise. Details of course were not made 
public, but it can be surmised that the McNary-Haugen men 

to moderate their demands for foreign export legislation 
and to support the continuation of certain policies of the Bradfute 
administration. J+ was only after this that enough delegates 
swung to Thompson to insure his election. O’Neal was then 
re-elected as vice-president. 

Now the governing body of the Farm Bureau Federation is the 


Te E worst thing about the annual conventions of the American 





Sam H. Thompson 


Board of Directors, made up of 14 men elected from four districts. 
The president and vice-president sit as ex-officio members, making 
16 in all. This body has the job of actually running the affairs 
of the organization. But two or three new men were added, and 
the make-up if anything is more conservative than it was during 
1925. 

When this new board met on Thursday, the day following the 
close of the 1925 convention, and after the reporters had gone 
home, it failed to do any of the radical things which had been 
rumored as about to happen. 


Old Federation Staff Retained 


It had been predicted, for instance, that Edwy B. Reid, who has 
been Washington representative of the federation since the resigna- 
tion of Gray Silver, would be ousted, and that one of the militant 
advocates of the foreign export idea would 
be sent down in his place. Instead, the 
directors re-employed Mr. Reid. This in- 
sures that the legislative policy at Wash- 
ington will be carried on about as it has 
been in the past year or so. 

Instead of a general housecleaning among 
the employees of the Chicago office, as some 
expected, A. R. Simpson was retained as 
treasurer. Frank Evans was continued as 
secretary. He and Mr. Thompson were 
delegated to formulate a budget for 1926, 
and make recommendations as to personnel, 
to be submitted at the February meeting 
of the committee. Nothing radical about 
this, one would say. 

It appears, therefore, that the real out- 
come of the December meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation was that 
differences were buried, compromise super- 
seded clash. Much of the bitterness be- 
tween factions and sections of the country 
has been dissipated. When Mr. Thompson 
took the gavel as president, he declared 
that he expected to be president of the 
federation, and to represent the whole country, not any one group 


of states. 
Thompson and Bradfute 


Sam Thompson, as they call him in Illinois, may have views in 
regard to farm export legislation that sound radical to those 
opposed. But he has felt keenly the newspaper criticism that he 
is himeelf a radical. This he denies in emphatic terms. Those 
who know him best would characterize him as a pretty level- 
headed square-shooter. He is president of a bank in Quincy, 
and has managed the affairs of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion in recent years in an able manner. 

While Mr. Bradfute was refused re-election, after three years 
of cautiously piloting the Farm Bureau craft through troubled 
waters, it is an injustice to say that he and his policies were re- 
pudiated. They were not. Mr. Bradfute rather was sacrificed 
in order that harmony might prevail in the organization. New 
leaders and new ideas have been brought forward, frequently a 
sign of hopeful import in any body. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is in a solvent financial 
condition for the first time since December, 1921. During 1925, 
under Mr. Bradfute’s guidance, past debts of more than $47,000 
were paid off, and the year ended with a small surplus in the 
treasury. This was done despite the lowest annual income that 
the federation had had since it was organized. 

While membership, as represented by paid-up dues to the 
national body, is the smallest it has been since 1921, there are 
reports from a number of states of an increased membership in 
sight. It would seem that generally over the country there is a 
slight upward turn, and a returning confidence in the organiza- 
tion upon the part of members. 


McNary-Haugen Plan Prospects 


The division of opinion over the McNary-Haugen idea is the only 
rift of major importance on the horizon. There is no question but 
that midwestern states are largely in favor of it, regardless of 
what President Coolidge thinks. The resolution finally passed 
by the convention reads thus: 

“We endorse the enactment of a federal law based on the 
principle of a farmers’ export corporation, providing for the 
creation of an agency with broad powers for the purpose of 
so handling the surplus of farm crops [Continued on page 59 
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TROUBLE’S a bubble, just 
as the song says. And you 
can stick it with the stem of 
your old jimmy-pipe, packed 
to the brim with Prince Albert. 
Friendly, fragrant Prince 
Albert. Cool, comfortable 
Prince Albert. A pal in the 
pinches . . . a cheer-leader 
when you’re on top. 

Pipe-peeves vanish in a 
P. A. smoke-screen. Prob- 
lems go up in smoke. Cool 
and sweet and fragrant, P. A. 
sifts into your system and 
pins a big red rose on the 
workaday world. Tobacco 
with a real mission in life... 
to make you pipe-happy and 
keep you that way! 


RINGE ALBERT 


And listen to this: P. A. 
can’t nip your tongue or 
parch your throat! Because 
—the Prince Albert process 
put a padlock on tongue- 
torture right at the start; gave 
Bite and Parch the gate in the 
beginning . . . and they’ve 
never been back! 

Men who thought they 
never could smoke a pipe 
have tried again with Prince 
Albert ... and stuck! Go and 
do you likewise. There’s a 
friendly shop nearby where 
they hand out P. A. sunshine 
in tidy red tins. Take the 
shortest cut. Step lively! 
Your tobacco troubles will be 
over for all time. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


‘ 
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P.A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 
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Meanwhile, far from snow and slush, here is a Florida strawberry bed of a new and strange 

kind. The boxes are filled with earth, with 60 holes, and a strawberry plant in each hole. 

According to the owner, the plants oe agent sana apiece, and they certainly are 
andy to pic 








Now that snows, sleets, slush and ice are with us, or most 
of us, it’s time to begin wearing this charming little coftee- 
colored straw toque, with its big bow of tan-toned ribbon 











Get out a Buffalo nickel and see if you think the 

Indian profile on the other side looks like this. It 

ought to—for this is chief Two-Guns White Calf, 

Here is another Florida picture—a viaduct near Miami where the traffic police enforce a very from whose features the coin is said to have been 
unusual regulation. Florida now allows 45 miles per hour, we are told, in country districts designed 

















Interesting Pictures for Our Folks 








All phdtos © U. & U. 
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In Omaha they wanted to greet the American From Nebraska we jump to Brazil, where, at Sao Paulo, they have this institution where they 
Legion, with the biggest flag, so they made this one, collect snakes, extract their poison, prep: serums to give people who are bitten. Very 
235 feet by 145. Ever see a bigger? useful work in a country full of poisonous snakes, but we’re glad we live somewhere else 




















Cold, Wet Feet are no help on the farm— 


FEBRUARY, 1926 


Every farmer needs rubber footwear and the 
test of good rubber footwear is on a farmer’s feet 


Farm work requires footwork 
evety day in the year. You 
cannot get out of feeding 
stock just because it’s muddy 
or the snow is deep on the 
ground. Bad weather often 
makes all the more work to be 
done..: 


And a farmer’s feet cannot 
pick out hard, dry paths to 
walk on. They cannot dodge 
ice and snow just because ice 
and snow are cold and wet. 


What every farmer needs is 
rubber footwear like “Ball- 
Band’. Red Ball Boots insure 
dry feet in all kinds of weather 
and over all kinds of going—in 
the barnyard, in wet grass, 


in muddy roads and fields. 


**Ball-Band”’ means more 
days wear 


All the while, day in and day 
out, from season to season, 
**Ball-Band”’ boots, rubbers 
and work shoes give more days 
wear. They stand up under 
the pressure of warm active 
feet of strong, heavy men as 
they walk or run or twist or 
turn or lift and kick and shove 
all day long. 


What users say about 
“‘Ball-Band” 


Read what the farmers whose 
pictures are shown here say. 
For over a quarter century 


What a well-known Hoosier 
farmer says 
Richmond, Indiana, R. R. “B”’, 


**Ball-Band’’ Footwear has 
been giving the same kind of 
service to millions of other 
farm people. Ask your neigh- 
bors what kind of rubber foot- 
wear they buy and you will 
find many who say “‘Ball- 
Band.” Some will say that 
their fathers and grandfathers 
before them wore the same 


“Ball-Band.”’ 


If you are not already a 
“Ball-Band”’ user yourself, the 
next time you need rubber 
footwear or work shoes, ask 
your dealer for “Ball-Band”’ 
and look for the Red Ball to 


see that you get it. 
That Trade Mark will insure 


you a new kind of foot com- 
fort and longer wear than you 
have ever before known. 
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September 4, 1925 








My experience is you get what you pay 
for and that is as true of foot wear as any- 
thing else. “‘Ball-Band”’ boots and arctics 
are worth more money, and I never buy 
any other kind. I have had nothing but 
absolutely satisfactory service out of 
everything from my own arctics to Mrs. 
Hunt’s rubbers. We operate two farms 
doing general farm work and this work 
is as hard on rubber footwear as any 


there is. M. Everett Hunt 
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This big Illinois stockman is 
hard on boots 
Bismarck, Illinois, August 8, 1925 
“Ball-Band” is an old friend of mine in 
good weather as well as bad. I farm 400 
acres and feed over 150 head of cattle 
and in the morning, while the dew is still 
on, I wear my boots to keep my feet dr, 
and sometimes don’t take them off all 
day. It takes good footwear to stand up 
under my 240 pounds and I’ve never had 
any fault to find with my “Ball-Band” 
Footwear whether boots, arctics, or rub- 
bers. The Red Ball Trade Mark is the 
sign of good quality that I go by when 


buying footwear. W. W. Young 
Look for the 


A Free Booklet 
RED BALL 
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“More Days Wear” 


If the stores where you usually buy 
do not sell “Ball-Band” Rubber 
and Woolen Footwear, write us. 
We will send you the name of a 
dealer who can supply you. Our 
free booklet, “More Days Wear”, 
shows many kinds of Boots, 
Arctics, Light Rubbers, Galoshes, 
Work Shoes, Sport Shoes, Wool 
Boots and Socks —something for 
every member of the family. 


‘BALL-BAND 


Rubber & Woolen 
FOOTWEAR 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
307 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. 


Re eens 








We make nothing but footwear “The House That Pays 


and we know 
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HOLLY WOOD 
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NOTE—Construction work started last Fall on the 
above plan for converting Lake Mabel into Holly- 
wood Harbor. It is a gigantic task, requiring many 


more months of labor before the activity shown 
in the large picture is realized. 


LORIDA has long needed more fine deep-water 

harbors for the industrial development of her tre- 
mendous and varied resources. Hollywood By-the-Sea, 
situated about twenty miles north of Miami, is now 
constructing such a harbor. 


Through this great new port, when completed, may flow the 
freight and passenger traffic of the seas, giving to industry and 
commerce afar wider opportunity in Florida. In addition there 
are other important improvements in transportation—the 
further development of Miami’s harbor and the extension and 
double-tracking of railroads. To a land of perpetual summer, 
unsurpassed as a place to /ive, are now being added the bal- 
ancing factors of enterprise and achievement. 


Hollywood harbor is being built at Lake Mabel, near Holly- 
wood By-the-Sea. When completed Hollywood Harbor will 
have a full 25-foot depth of water in channel, in turning basin, 
and at the docks. And, as work on Hollywood Harbor goes 
forward, Hollywood is occupied with the other affairs of a 
thriving, year-’round city. Homes, shops, business buildings 
are constantly being added. 








Month after month—the year ’round— Hollywood is busy 
with its work—and its play. The ocean beach, bathing casino, 
the lakes, five hotels, clubs, golf course, and paved roads open 
the way to every form of pleasure and recreation. Visit Holly- 
wood By-the-Sea, when you are in Florida. 





HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. Youna, President, Hollywood in Florida 
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Is Commercial Nitrogen 


a Gold Brick?_»s, A. B. Ross 




















published an analysis of the results of different fertilizer 

tests in the longest series of experiments in this country. 
This analysis proved that where commercial nitrogen was applied, 
in rotation with clover, in no case were there enough extra crops 
to cover the extra cost of the nitrogen. 

In that article, however, I also showed that with the lowering 
of the cost of commercial nitrogen to the farmer there could be a 
profit in its use, particularly were the nitrogen in the form of 
nitrate of soda. 

While there has been no lowering of the cost of any fertilizing 
material as compared with the prices used in the November, 
1919, figuring, there has been what is exactly the same thing, an 
increase in the market value of the crops as compared with those 
1919 figures. 

I am writing now to make good my promise to notify Our Folks 
whenever the time came that a profit might be taken from the use 
of commercial nitrogen in rotations with clover. 


Se years ago, in The Farm Journal for November, 1919, I 


New Figures from Delaware 


Two recent bulletins (Nos. 137 and 138) from the Experiment 
Station at Newark, Del., give 15 years’ results of the use of fer- 
tilizer in a rotation of corn, oats, wheat and clover (with timothy), 
later changed to corn, soybeans, wheat and clover. They show 
many interesting things, but particularly a fine profit from the 
use of limited quantities of nitrate of soda, to re-enforce the standard 
application of phosphoric acid and potash. These bulletins are 
clear, convincing and courageous in their departure from some 
of the old doctrines. 

I will show in a moment how the profit—and it is a real profit— 
was figured, but first I must give a word of warning. 

The Delaware tests were made and the bulletin written for 
Delaware farmers under Delaware conditions. Delaware is very 
well situated for buying fertilizer at considerably lower cost (de- 
livered) than 95 per cent of our farms as a whole. It is also splen- 
didly situated for marketing at unusual prices the products of 
its farms. It lies directly between two great consuming and 
shipping centers, Philadelphia and New York in one direction, 
and Baltimore and Washington in the other. It is a level country, 
with a fine system of roads, largely concrete, and with no grades 
to speak of to limit loads hauled. 


Crop Valuations High 


The prices at which the Delaware bulletins figure crop values 
are, therefore, very much higher than can be allowed for the vast 
majority of our farms. 

Here is a comparison of crop values as figured in the Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware tests, the values being at the farm 
in all cases: 


Stover 
and Soy- 
Straw Corn Oats beans Wheat Clover Timothy 
Penna. (1922).. $3.00 $0.67 $0.46 $1.02 $13.60 $13.60 
Ohio (1918).... *2.00 .40 .30 .80 8.00 8.00 


Delaware (1924) 10.00 75 50 $2.50 1.25 18.00 18.00 
*Stover $3 per ton. 

As in Ohio and Pennsylvania, the Delaware bulletins show that 
the decision as to whether to use nitrate must be in a comparison 
between complete fertilizer, containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash, and one from which the nitrogen has been subtracted: 

The amounts of nitrogen added per acre to the standard 
phosphate-potash fertilizer were as follows in the three states: 


Delaware...... 350 pounds nitrate of soda in 4 years 
Pennsylvania.. 300 “* A See ee Se ae 
SR ee 44D... 2" o Peas en A 


The extra crops per acre due to the addition of the nitrate of 
soda were: 


Cost of Soy- Straw and 
Nitrate Corn* Oats* beans* Wheat* Hayt Stovert 
Delaware...... $11.20 6.0 36: 38 6.2 413 1,070 
Pennsylvania... 9.60 5.0 1.3 4.1 133 754 
MO eccarcge 14.40 3.0 13.0 7.0 775« 1,450 
*Bushels +Pounds 


Nitrogen Profitable at These Prices 


Now we are in shape to do some figuring. Somewhere between 
the high Delaware figures and the low Ohio figures for i | values 
lies the value of the crops on most of Our Folks’ farms. I do not 
know what that value will run, but you do; and you can do your 
own figuring. ; 
The figures in the table below are taken from the bulletins, 





except that I have figured for Ohio and Pennsylvania at the high 
Delaware figures, to show what would be the profit if they could 
buy fertilizer as cheaply and sell crops for as high prices as they 
can in Delaware. 


PROFIT AND LOSS PER ACRE PER ROTATION FROM 
ADDITION OF NITROGEN 


Average of Ohio Delaware 
years figures figures 
Delaware increased profit... 15 $3.19 $11.92 
Ohio increased profit. ...... 25 .90 7.33 
Pennsylvania increased profit 40 —2.24 (loss) 4.90 


The particular tests selected are of the smallest applications of 
nitrate of soda. I have done this because in rotations with clover, 
and where prices are about the standards fixed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for value of crops at the farm, 
an increase of the nitrogen invariably results in cutting down the 
narrow profit, or increasing the loss. 

It is interesting to note that using the Pennsylvania crop values, 
440 pounds of nitrate in the Ohio tests would have brought a 
net profit of $5.70 per acre for each five-year rotation—and the 
Pennsylvania figures are higher than average farm values for the 
United States. 


Possible Only by Home Mixing 


Now I come to the second point I want to make. There is no 
question but that, under favorable conditions for buying and 
selling such as exist in Delaware, the farmer should use some 
nitrate of soda with the standard phosphate-potash fertilizer, 
provided he does his own home mixing. If he has to stand the 
losses involved in buying and using ready-mixed fertilizer, all the 
profit from the nitrogen disappears again. 

There was a long-time test in Ohio in which home-mixed fer- 
tilizer showed a considerably higher producing power than ready- 
mixed goods carrying the same amounts of plant food. Further- 
more, when we buy ready-mixed goods we pay for the cost of 
mixing, extra bags and extra freight; and that is enough to knock 
out any possible profit in using nitrogen in our usual rotations. 

So where we do not do our own mixing we lose going and coming 
—we lose on the cost per pound of plant food—lose heavily—and 
we lose on the extra crops which would result from using home- 
mixed fertilizer. There is no use trying to buck that combination. 


A Program for This Spring 
Now I will sum up the points I would like Our Folks to bear in 
mind in going after the profits shown in this article. Here they are: 

1. To get those profits from nitrogen you must buy your nitrate 
of soda, delivered, as cheaply as your Experiment Station does. 

2. If you use ready-mixed goods the profit on the nitrogen is 
promptly turned into a loss. Do not forget that when you 
buy nitrogen in ready-mixed fertilizers you are buying sev- 
eral other costs besides the cost of the nitrogen itself. 

3. Only where nitrate of soda is used as the source of nitrogen 
can you hope to get the profits shown. Organic forms of 
nitrogen will not do it. 

4. If the purse is limited and the credit strained, stick to the 
standard application of phosphorus-potash, well balanced, 
and don’t burn your fingers with nitrogen. 

5. Take my tables of crop increases due to nitrogen; figure on 
that basis what the extra crops will sell for in hard cash, and 
then decide whether you can or can not afford to add nitrogen. 
You may find that you can’t afford to omit it. 


Locating Bad Plugs 


T is easy to detect hidden defects or porous porcelains in spark- 

plugs provided the plug is one of the kind with wire electrodes 
that bend apart easily. 

To test such a plug, simply remove it from the cylinder and 
bend its points about one-fourth of an inch apart. Then with its 
high-tension wire still attached, lay the suspected plug on the 
engine casting, being careful that the central point of the plug is 
<a away from all contact with the engine or metal parts. Also 
see that the wire leading to the plug is away from metal contact 
at its terminal. Then crank the engine by hand, or allow it to 
run slowly for a:‘moment. If no spark now jumps between. the 
spread points, it leaks through the porcelain, which is either porous 
or cracked. 

This is also a good method of testing new plugs as it will reveal 
defective or cracked porcelains before use. Thus much incon- 
venience and possible loss can be avoided. Ed. Henry. 
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Destroy crop diseases 
patie they get a start! 


_ 1g i OU can grow bigger and better crops 
WA by treating all the seed you use with 
Du Pont Semesan—the modern disinfectant 
for seed, plant and soil diseases. 


Almost all agricultural diseases are carried 
into plant life by seeds or seed pieces. In- 
crease your yields by stamping out these 
diseases before they have the chance to injure 
your seed and infect your crops. 


SEMESAN 


The modern disinfectant for 
seed, plant and soil diseases 


Semesan is the first disinfectant that can be 
applied either in dust or liquid form. It not 
only kills disease but actually quickens ger- 
mination, strengthens seedling growth, pro- 
duces sturdier plants and increases crop 
yields. 

Semesan is being used successfully in de- 
stroying and controlling diseases of:—Cereal 
Crops, (smut, leaf, and stem diseases); Field 
and Forage Crops; Truck Crops (stem, leaf 
and fruit diseases); Flowers; and Soils. 


Ask your seed dealer for Semesan, and write 
today for free illustrated booklet telling all 
about Semesan and its many uses on the farm. 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 




















S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS | FOREST RANGERS 


_, IN UPPER WISCONSIN MEN wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
een crt eo pace aah fot Satan No. 28 and about | Clerk and other govt. positions, write for 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn, | P2tticulars. Mokane, 276, Denver, Colo. 




















The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 











Tractors in the Palouse Country 


HY is it, do you suppose, that E. R. 
Jackman deliberately makes the state- 
ment in your December issue that not one 
of the tractors in the western wheat country 
is being operated, and that tractor farming 
is O. K. on paper and a universal failure in 
practise? And his unbiased (?) authority for 
this sweeping condemnation is an ex-tractor 
salesman who couldn’t make good in his work. 
Why do you suppose he made that state- 
ment, . when, as a matter of 
fact, the year 1925 has seen every tractor 
manufacturer unable to catch up with orders, 
and the industry enjoying the most pros- 
perous year since 1920? Why do you suppose 
he made that statement when the facts are 
available for him, that in practically every 
state the increase in tractors between 1920 
and 1926, the present time, runs all the way 
from 50 per cent to 110 per cent by states? 
D. E. D. 


Taking the entire wheat country last year, 
including the Palouse country, there were 
far more combines pulled by tractors than at 
any previous time; for the comparatively few 
men in the Palouse country who returned to 
horses were offset several times over by the 
hundreds of other farmers in other sections 
who bought wheel tractors with which to 
pull their combines, and who found them 
entirely satisfactory and would not think of 
returning to horses. In fact, in Montana, 
where horses had practically no value and 
were being sold for canning purposes at 
$5 per head, farmers who owned dozens of 
horses bought tractors and trucks for their 
field work and their hauling. A. BP: ¥. 


[The two quotations above, from the pens 
respectively of Mr. D. E. Darrah of the 
Hart-Parr Company and Mr. A. P. Yerkes 
of the International Harvester Company, 
both refer to a signed article by E. R. Jack- 
man in a recent issue. Mr. Jackman told of 
the progress made in growing cheap wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest by the use of better 
machinery and methods, and also mentioned 
a general return to horses as motive power, 
at the expense of tractors, in the hilly country 
along the Columbia River, between Spokane 
and Walla Walla, and Pendleton and The 
Dalles. 

Mr. Jackman did not say, and certainly 
could not have meant, that the tractor is 
a failure on all farms and for all pur- 
poses; we think it improbable that readers 
generally could have drawn any such in- 
ference. The advantages and limitations 
of this power plant are now perfectly 
well known to most farmers. Its superiority 
to horse power on many farms of many types 
is clearly reflected in the remarkable in- 
creases in tractor sales in the last year.— 
Editor.) 


i 


City and Farms Work Together 


I read about the stunt at Wittenberg, Wis., 
where the business men entertain farmers, 
and I want to tell you about our community 
club at Colome, 8. Dak. It now has a mem- 
bership of 150 members, more than half of 
them Dulas farmers, some of whom live 25 
miles from town. Two directors of the seven 
are farmers. 

At Christmas time in 1923 a community 
program and tree were planned.. More than 
1,000 sacks of candy and good things were 
given to the children. There was an attend- 
ance of 2,000 people. At Hallowe'en a 
play time on Main Street was planned. Hot 
wieners, buns and coffee were given out to 
all. There were large kettles with boiling 
water along the street, and also boilers of 
coffee, and the streets were filled with people. 

The club has staged Father-and-Son and 
Mother-and-Daughter banquets. It has 
been instrumental in building more good 
roads, building telephone lines to the farms, 
assisting farmers in any problem that has 
arisen, such as prejudicial freight rates, etc. 
The real road to solving a great many prob- 
lems today in these .smaller centers is to 
co-ordinate the forces of the farm and Main 
Street. J. W. Zerbe. 





























My Fence Will Last 


50 Years 
By Robert L. Weigley 











N making an auto trip of 150 miles, the 

finest and best-looking fence I saw was 
one made of wire with angle-iron posts. The 
posts were concreted into the ground and the 
entire fence was very straight and well put 
up. I saw this fence on a place east of Har- 
risburg, Pa. The average life of an ordinary 
wire fence today is about seven years. This 
fence near Harrisburg will last several times 
seven years. 

Owners of farms that are without post 
timber could afford to put up such fences. 
For farmers who have prime standing trees 
that can and ought to be converted into 
fence posts there is another story. 

In the small but fertile Lebanon Valley in 
which I live, years ago no farm owner felt 
just right unless he owned a tract of moun- 
tain land either in the South Mountains or 
in the Blue at the north. This mountain 
land furnished all the wood that was needed 
for fences, firewood, timber for a new build- 
ing, ete. Besides, the annual winter cutting 
left some material for sale. 

Reforestration went on rapidly. Fires 
were infrequent and blights and pests were 
unknown and undreamed of. In those good 
old days the wood that was lost was lost by 
man’s appropriation—usually some one who 
lived nearby hauled it home—and was not 
missed much. 


T costs “‘like.sixty’’ to build a new fence 

nowadays. . Cutters and builders are 
looking for about $4 a day and are hard to 
get even at this price. 

I have several miles of fence to bother me. 


I live on the homestead farm and “‘fence- 
making time’’ used tO come every year, 


between corn-planting time and haying time 
and between corn cultivations. How 

hated to dig post-holes when it was 90 in the 
shade! Often I wielded the digging bar till 
it got black before my eyes. I was only a 
boy then, but to this day I like many things 


much better than digging post-holes on ‘a: 


hot, dry day when the ground is like bone. 

I have now about doubled the age of those 
earlier-day fences. I am putting up a fence 
right now that must stand by itself even 
after I am hidden away, unless I can out-age 
Chauncey Depew and John D. Rockefeller. 
This is how I am building it: During the 
dead of last winter, we laid low a number of 


40-year-old locust trees. One of these trees | 


was 70 feet high, almost a yard across the 
stump, and made 70 posts—a post for every 
foot of its height. 

All these trees were white locust and 
yielded superior posts. I hauled the posts 
home on a pile—about 300 of them—and 
when ‘‘fence-making time’’ came around 
again, I set to work and removed the bark. 
Next I treated them with creosote a foot 
higher than they are set in the ground. 


DIG new holes for every post. An old 

hole is always full of rotten wood from an 
old post, and germs of decay soon eat away 
the bottom of a new post. My aim is to fill 
the hole clear to the top with yellow-clay 
subsoil, because this contains little vegetable 
mold and is free from decaying properties. 
I tamp this yellow ground to the limit of my 
muscle with a tamping iron made out of one- 
and-one-eighth-inch pipe, five and one-half 
feet long, with a  two-inch-square nut 
threaded on the business end. Every post 
I set in is immovable. Put your weight 
against one of them if you are skeptical. The 
end or anchor posts are almost twice the 
weight of the other posts and are fastened 
with limestone. These end posts stand any 
strain that may be put upon them when the 
wire is stretched. I paint the posts white 
from the creosoted part up. I use the 
heaviest wire that I can bry. 

I prefer to dip the posts in creosote, but 
have no suitable receptacle to hold it, so I 
use an old varnish brush and paint the stuff 
on. I throw each unpainted post on top of 
creosoted ones and give it a good dose. What 
does not soak into the post I am painting is 
not. lost, but trickles onto those underneath. 

I estimate my fence will last at least 50 
years. Do you think I am too optomistic? 
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Write for this 
helpful booklet 


Tells how to get greatest econ- 
omy and longest possible life from 
your farm light batteries. 


Tells how to keep your batteries 
fresh and full-powered, so that they 
charge easily, and deliver current 
freely for lighting and power. 


Tells how to figure the size bat- 
tery you need. 


Tells about the advantages of 
the Willard Farm Lighting Battery 
when insulated with Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Tells what to look for in buying 
a new battery. 


Willard Battery 


Men == 


THIS COUPON BRINGS THE BOOKLET TO YOU 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1 would like to have a copy of your new booklet, “Your Lighting Plant Battery.” 








Your Name 





Your Address F. J. 
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By Leaps and Bounds 


the use of Nitrate of Soda is in- 


4 Ni Sod lied 
creasing. the pm KA eestor aie com 
‘ ditions produced increased yields as 
In 1899, 16,000 tons of Nitrate of follows: 
Soda were used as fertilizer in the ites dois saaieeiieins 


United States. 
In 1925, 650,000 tons were used ekae 


as fertilizer in the United States. Cations 6100 Ibs. 
-arrots 7800 lbs. 
Largely this is due to the growing our P+ a 


Agricultural authorities have estab- 
lished by careful experiments that 100 


Asparagus 100 bunches 
Barley 400 lbs. grain 
Beans (white) 225 Ibs. 

4900 Ibs. tubers 


knowledge of the necessity of using 
more nitrogen and the realization 
that no other form of fertilizer nitro- 
gen will produce nearly as good re- 
sults as 


NITRATE OF SODA 


Note some brief statements of re- 
sults in the next column. 


Ensilage Corn 2260Ibs. 
Grape Frvit 29 boxes 
Hay upwards of 1000 Ibs. barn cured 


Hops 


Mangels 123.7 bushels 
Oats 400 Ibs. grain 
Onions 1800 Ibs. 
Oranges 22 boxes 


Potatoes 3600 Ibs. 
Raisin Grapes 347 Ibs. 


Rye 


Strawberries 
Sugar Beets 1330 lbs. 
Sweet Potatoes 3900 Ibs. 
Tobacco 100 Ibs. 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 37% 


Wheat 


100 lbs. 


300 Ibs. grain 


200 quarts 


100 baskets 


360 lbs. grain 


weigh 


Detailed information is given in 
the Bulletins we issue for farmers 
who wish to grow their crops more 
profitably. 


There is a sure way of learning *. 
definitely just how profitably you 
can use Nitrate of Soda on your 
own land. Demonstrate it on one of 
your own crops. 


Mark off two plots of one acre or 
half an acre each. On one of the 
plots, use Nitrate of Soda, 200 Ibs. 
per acre for cultivated crops or 100 
Ibs. per acre for other crops. On the 
second plot use no Nitrate. 


Harvest the plots separately and 


or measure the results. 


The cash value of the increased 


Tobacco in Pennsylvania fertilized 
in 1924 with 
550 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 
1000 Ibs. Acid Phosphate 
200 Ibs. Sulphate Potash 
produced 1532 Ibs. of leaf tobacco per 


An acre in the same field which re- 
ceived the same fertilizer with 200 Ibs. 
of Nitrate of Soda added, produced 
2128 Ibs. tobacco, while the check re- 
ceiving no fertilizer produced 976 Ibs. 
per acre. 


These same fields in 1925 with no 
fertilizer of any kind that year pro- 
duced 40, 53.1 and 25.5 bushels of 
wheat respectively. 


7000 lbs. Potatoes per acre were 
rown in Ohio in 1924 using 300 lbs. 
Nitrate of Soda, an increase of 2100 
lbs. over the check where no Nitrate 
was used. 


Tn Missouri 3 different farmers using 
300 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda per acre in- 
creased the yield an average of 32 
bushels of potatoes per acre over the 
check where no Nitrate was used. 


Sugar Beet experiments in Michigan 
in 1924 resulted as follows: 


11 unfertilized plots averaged 19,634 


crop on the Nitrated plot over that 
on the check plot will show you just 
what profit comes from the use of 


pounds Sugar Beets per acre. 


9 plots receiving 300 pounds Nitrate 


ef Soda per acre averaged 24,252 Ibs. 





the Nitrate. 


If you want our Free Bulletins full 
of truths about Nitrate of Soda, send 
us your address, name your principal 
crops and for our information add the 
number 1321. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTIONAL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


401 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
mphis, Tenn, 
Madison Avenue, New York 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga 
701 Cotton Exchange mee. Oe 


5 plots receiving 300 pounds each of 
Nitrate of Soda and acid phosphate 
averaged 26,784 pounds of beets per 
acre. 


Tomatoes in 1924 on 11 plots re- 
ceiving 200 pounds Nitrate cf Soda 
per acre showed an increase cf -1.£3 
tons tometocs per acre over the plots 
receiving no Nitrate. 


55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 











$29.15 buys 





this CONCRETE MIXER 
direct trom factory. A quality 
mixer at low mailorder prices. 
Turns out a wheelbarrowful 
of concrete a minute. 

Write for free catalog showing 
mixers, block molds, garden 
tools, ete. 


GILSON BROTHERS CoO., 
Box 525 Fredonia, Wis. 







_2 FARM WAGONS 


# High or low wheels— 
>» steel or wood—wide 
— narrow ron, 
agon es 0! 
kinds. heels to fit 
y any running gear, 
Catalog illustrated in colors free, 

















Lever action, 
lbs. 87 inches 
Price. 








15 Acres Army 


trated, contains pictures and 
American military 
also rifles, revolvers, uniforms, tents, knapsacks, 
, war 

New 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bway, New Yo-k City 


5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
long; barrel 20 inch; in good order. 


Goods, New Catal 1925, 
issue, 872 pages. fully illus- 
nformation ofall 

ms and pistols since 177f, 


medals, ete. Mailed 50c_ stamps. 
Circular for 2c stamp. Fst. 1865, 











LOW SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Before you build or rebuild unsanitary cess- 
pool write for catalog of Kaustine Armco Iron 
Septic Tanks, that explains low cost and 

greater efficiency. 
Complete ready to install; free plans. 
Approved by Health Authorities 


Howmany in family ?Give nameof Plum- 
< ber. Catalog No. 208and estimates free. 







Kaustine Co., Ine. 
Baffalo, N. Y. 


KGustine Septic Tank 











What About These 
Inheritance Taxes? 


Continued from page 37 











and make the race of life more nearly even. 

How to balance these two ideas is always 
a problem in practical statesmanship. To 
state it differently, how to keep the motive 
for enterprise, production and accumula- 
tion active, and at the same time, to 
equalize as nearly as possible the oppor- 
tunities for success on the part of all 
members of each succeeding. generation, 
requires the highest exercise of sound, 
practical judgment. 

To tax inheritances so heavily and ar- 
bitrarily asto reduce the motive for 
accumulation would be killing the goose 
that lays golden eggs. It would be twice 
useless; first, because there would not be 
much accumulation to tax, and the 
Government would get little revenue. In 
the second place, and vastly worse, since 
there would be little accumulation of 
capital, labor would therefore be poorly 
equipped with capital; that is, with in- 
struments and tools of production. Where 
labor is poorly equipped, it necessarily 
produces little, and its wages are corre- 
spondingly low. 


We Need Equipment and Education 


By stimulating the motive to accumula- 
tion we shall always have an abundance of 
capital with which to equip our workers; 
their productivity will therefore be high, 
and this will always make high wages 
ossible. It is as much to the interest of 
abor as to the interest of capital that the 
motive to accumulation should not be 
destroyed or materially reduced. 

On the other hand, it is greatly to the 
advantage of the country as a whole that 
every young person should receive the 
best possible equipment in the way of 
education and training for his future work. 
This requires that considerable money for 
educational purposes should be raised by 
taxation. 

If, in the act of raising this money in 
order to train our young people, we can 
at the same time level up or down some 
of the inequalities of inherited capital, we 
shall be doing two very important things 
toward equalization of opportunity, and 
the tindiation of the productive virtues 
of enterprise, industry and thrift. 

The country that succeeds in accom- 
plishing this will not only become pros- 
perous, but the prosperity will be widely 
diffused among all classes. 





Hay from acid marshes is poor feed for 
stock, because of the lack of lime. Hay 
from a marsh was tested along with hay 
from soil rich in lime, at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station last year. The off- 
spring of dairy animals fed on marsh hay 
were either dead at birth or so weak that 
the calves died soon after birth. 
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*‘Aunt Emma,” asked the nephew from 
the city, ‘‘are pigs sick all the time?” 


“‘No dear, why?” 


*‘Well, they grunt all the time’”’ 






































Two Silos Full Instead 


of One 
By Pete Gellert 











O longer can the boys amuse them- 

selves. by shouting up a silo and hear- 
ing their echo a few moments later, if 
folks follow the advice of R. C. Jones, 
of the Oregon Agricultural College. 

The silo can be made more useful by 
filling twice during the year—in early 
summer and in fall. With what? Oats 
and vetch are recommended by Jones for 
the first filling, and corn for the second. 

Oats and vetch make excellent silage 
crops. First of all, this mixture gives a 
heavier yield on poorly drained and 
heavy soils than corn, and _ produces 


sunflowers. It is much more palatable 
than sunflowers, and cattle like to eat it 
just as well as corn. 

One of the biggest advantages of oats 
and vetch, for the Oregon section, is that 
they are planted in the fall when most of 
the other farm-work is out of the way. 
Furthermore, they require no cultivation 
in the spring when the work is heaviest. 
They are ready for cutting at just about 
that time of the year when there is a lull 
in the farm werk. 

The best varieties of vetch and oats to 
grow are common vetch and gray winter 
oats. These were found to be the best in 
the trials made at the Oregon station. On 
very heavy lands Hungarian vetch prob- 
ably will do better. If you want to, 
winter barley can be used instead of oats. 

Use from 60 to 80 pounds of vetch 
with about 40 pounds of oats per acre. 
The oats-and-vetch mixture fits well in a 
rotation, and where corn has been included 
usually follaws corn. Thorough disking 
and harrowing of the corn land is just 
about all the preparation that is needed. 
Vetch is a legume and therefore a good 
soil-builder. 

Oats used for silage does best if cut 
when in the light-dough stage. This is at 
just about the same time that the vetch 
begins to form seed in the pods. If it 
gets more matured than this, add water 
when putting in the silage. 

Think this over, all you Oregon and 
Washington folks. 


en 


Good Arrangement for 
Mail-Box 








Here is a mail-box on the end of a long, 
tapered pole which is bolted to a short 
post, this bolt forming the pivot. The 
bolt is four feet from one end of the pole 
and eight feet from the other. At the 
rear two pipes are driven in the ground to 
prevent swaying in high winds. This end 
also carries a weight just heavy enough to 
keep the box in the air, even with two or 
three pounds of mail-order literature in 
it. The box end is provided with a short 
rope so that the postman can lower the 
box. A Nebraska farmer gets his mail 
from this box. Dale R. Van Horn. 








slightly more milk than either corn or ° 
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First in 77me 
First in /Vumbers 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO, 

when the first automobile to 
have an electric starting and light- 
ing system made its appearance, 
it was equipped with the Exide 
Battery. 

This was natural enough, as 
Exide, the pioneer storage bat- 
tery of America, was in use in 
various industries long before 
there was such a thing as an 
automobile. 

Today, Exide Batteries are 
used to propel submarines, street 
trucks and mine locomotives. 
Exides light trains and isolated 
farms. They operate switches 
and drawbridges, send your voice 


over the telephone and are used 
in government and commercial 
radio stations the world over. 
Not only was Exide the pioneer 
automobile battery, but more 
cars leave the factories today 
equipped with the product of the 
Exide plant than with any other 
battery. 


In your own car 


When your car needs a new bat- 
tery, you will find it a sensible 
economy to get an Exide. It is 
surprisingly low in price, depend- 
ably rugged, and notably long- 
lived 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For your There is an Exide Radio Battery 


RADIO of the-right size for every set and 
the right type for every tube. They 
assure you the best reception of w hich your set 
is capable. The Exide Radio Power Unit com- 
bining “A” battery and charger gives you a full- 
At radio 


powered “A” battery at all times. 
stores and Exide dealers. 
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re tI Mp dern Farm cient Includes 


Heating Comfort in the Home 


Equip your home with IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator Heating 
in place of old-time heaters. Enjoy the healthful, cleanly, cozy 
warmth of this modern way of heating—at a big fuel saving. 
You are proud of your farm equipment; your wife will take just 
as much pleasure in showing visitors the IDEAL-AMERICAN 
Heating Outfit’s many advantages. A great work saver for the 
women folks. Automatic fire controller maintains the temperature 
you want without watching — without bother. Connecting 
AMERICAN Radiators warm all rooms alike. 











ee ear 


At low cost, within the reach of 
everybody, the compact Ideal- 
ARCOLA (seeillustration) gives 


for the farm cot- 
tage, with or 
without cellar. For the larger 
farm houses, schools, churches, 
etc., we offer the larger, world- 
famous IDEAL Boilers, at new 


AMERICAN 


anges ane AMERICAN 5, [DEAL 
BOILERS 


RADIATORS 


and attractive prices, due to 
enormous output. Burn hard 
or soft coal, coke, oil, wood— 
at surprising 
saving. Phone 
nearest heat- 
ingandplumb- 
ing merchant today. TEN 
MONTHS TO PAY. New 
low price. Write Dept. T. today 
for illustrated (free) book. 


RADIATOR COMPANY 





Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 


and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


816-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Showrooms and Sales Offices in all large cities in U. S. A., Canada and Europe 


























Quality— 
Service 


APOLLO- 
and Sting, but 
and all e 











Plates ‘i nequaled service. Sold b 
Look for eg give unear included in brands. Write for our latest 
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pe Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


Galvanized Sheets not only last lon for Roofing 


EYSTONE 
are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, ilos, Gpoutiaa. 


sheet metal work. KEYSTONE = r Steel Roofing Tin 
leading metal merchants. 















A Little Shepherdess 











OT long ago you read of the 4-H Club 
girl who made money raising pigs. 
Here is a story of a little girl who did the 
same with sheep. Her name is not Mary, 
though she has many lambs. She is only 
ten years old but has a flock of 40 sheep 
—all her own. Her home is in Washing- 
ton, and her name is Frances Simmons. 
“Four years ago,”’ is the report Frances 
makes to the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Record, ‘‘Elmer Short gave me a wether 
lamb. I liked to care for it so well that I 





 < 
Their fleeces are white as snow 








bought three ewes the next spring. The 
following spring two of the ewes brought 
me four lambs. One ewe had only one 
teat but has brought me three pairs of 
twins in three years. I have to feed one 
of the lambs cow’s milk to help it along. 
This year the 13 ewes brought me 18 nice 
lambs. 


Buys Strays with Savings 


“T have spent all my Christmas money 
and war saving stamps for sheep that the 
neighbors found after the large bands 
belonging to the ranchers went by. Our 

lace is fenced for hogs so all I have to do 
is shut the sheep up at night. I have a 
dog named Gyp that always goes with me 
to bring them in. 

“T get government bulletins telling how 
to care for them. I took a Hampshire 
lamb to the fair and got first prize on it 
as a show lamb, and second as a market 
lamb. I like to learn about sheep so I can 
have a large flock.” 

Sheep are a fine club project, they are 
so easy to handle. Are there any other 
girls who own as many sheep as Frances 
does? 








Billy had a liitle lamb 
It’s fleece was gray as smoke. 
That lamb it follered Bill so close 
Folks thought it was a joke! 





















































The Word of Hearty 


Cheer 
By J. P. Hoffman 











T was reported at our farmers’ club 

meeting last Tuesday that Ed Norton 
was in the hospital with a broken leg. 
Somebody made a motion that the club 
send him flowers and it carried unani- 
mously. 

Every one in the i ger knows 
Ed. He was born on the old Norton 
place west of the schoolhouse and he 
married Ella Sanders the year he came 
home from the agricultural college. He 
helped organize our farmers’ club and 
was secretary of it for three years. Ed 
is a good neighbor and he and Ella are 
welcome in every home in the community. 

Yesterday when we were through the 
day’s work I went to town and called at 
the hospital to see Ed. He and I have 
always been friendly, but never chummy 
or intimate, but when I stepped into his 
room Ed was so glad to see me that he 
actually cried. He had a pleasant room 
facing the street and on the table stood 
three or four vases of hothouse flowers, 
including the bo ‘yuet sent by our farmers’ 
club. There were magazines on the bed 
and a newspaper had fallen to the floor. 


WAS surprised at first, but after talking 

to him for a few minutes, was down- 
right ashamed of myself and of every 
other club member and neighbor as well. 

Ed was lonesome. Not the kind of 
lonesomeness one feels when he is in a 
strange land, but the hunger for company 
and for some old friend to grip one’s hand 
and say “Hello.” Ed. liked the flowers 
the club and church and lodges had sent 
him and he appreciated them, too. But 
the heart of man yearns for the human 
touch that neither gifts nor messages of 
sympathy can ever satisfy. 

The exercise of friendship, charity and 
brotherly love is a personal privilege that 
can not be delegated to the relief com- 
mittee nor discharged by proxy. Flowers 
are wonderful but charity is poor indeed 
if it can be expressed by flowers alone. 

By the time I gripped Ed’s hand in 
parting, my outlook on some things in 
ife had changed. I will always feel a 
sense of sorrow when my church or lodge 
or club votes to send flowers to a brother 
in distress and I see the members voting 
“Yes” so heartily, feeling that their duty 
is well done. Perhaps the world has come 
to functioning through committees. But 
though the Flower Committee sends to a 
stricken friend a hothouse full of choicest 
lilies, their power to stir a human breast 
and cheer a lonesome human heart is 
cold indeed compared to one cheery word 
of greeting and a hearty “Hello, Ed!’ 

Send the flowers. They help the giver, 
too. But give a little of yourself as well. 
Pull up the corners of your mouth and 
call on neighbor Ed today. You'll make 
his day a little brighter and you'll give 
your soul some food for upward growth. 





Miss Duck: ‘‘Why does it cost me 
more to live than it does you?” 

Mrs. Hen: ‘‘I don’t know—I give it 
up 

eee I have § she, biggest bill for 
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PRODUCTS 


with a single aim 






—YOUR SATISFACTION 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flo-Lac 
Varnish-Stain 


Reproduces rich hard-wood 
effects. Eight attractive 
shades for furniture, floors 
and woodwork. Non-fading. 
Easily applied. Ask your 
Sherwin-Williams dealer. 





























SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Flat-Tone 
Wall Paint 


Velvety—non-glossy. Plain, 
blended and multicolor ef- 
fects. Beautiful and long- 
lasting. Washable. Non- 
fading. Easily applied, fol- 
lowing simple directions. 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Inside 
Floor Paint 


Made for the hardest wear. 
Spreads easily. Dries quick- 
ly with a hard, enamel-like 
gloss. Eight popular shades. 
Recommended on the Farm 
Painting Guide. 














SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Mar-Not 
Floor Varnish 


Heel proof. Water resisting. 
Dries with alustre that lasts. 
Does not scratch white or 
chip—surprisingly tough and 
elastic. At ‘‘Paint Head- 
quarters”—the Sherwin- 


Williams dealer. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Old. Dutch 


Enamel 


The last word in quality en- 
amel. Remarkably beautiful 
and resistant to wear. White, 
ivory, and French gray,both 
gloss ‘and dull. Specified by 
leading architects. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Enameloid 


Your favorite color in En- 
ameloid. Porcelain-like fin- 
ish, practical—easy to brush. 
Popular price. A real finish 
for furniture and woodwork. 


See the Farm Painting Guide at the nearest Sherwin-Williams dealer 
“Paint Headquarters” —the most helpful paint store in your town. 


painting 
O House 
O Barn 





Name 


And in Insecticides © 


Send this COUPON for valuable and § 
beautiful painting book. Send now. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 
654 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send me a free copy of your new Color Book. 1 am interested in 


0 Silo 1 Wagons 
O) Roof 
Fly Spray OO 


O Auto 





VARNISHES 


© S.-W. Co., 1926 


() Floor 
O) Tractor 
Cattle Dips ©) 





































































































)\ trees in 5 hours. 





WITT 


makes you money, rain or shine. 
‘‘arm-swing’’ stroke. 
fastest and most dependable. Cannot 
bind or clog, blade won’t whip or ‘‘ride’’. 
Simple and easy to operate, yet trouble- 
proof. Makes any cut you want— 
merely turn a screw to change speed. 
Easily moved from place to place. 
Weighs only 38 pounds at the handles. . 


Burns Kesosene, Gasoline, * | 
Gas: Oil or Distillate ©" pest to | 


day at cost of 2¢ an hour _ H-P. Burns any fuel wit with a big surplus 

SE IT FOR OTHER WORK. Completely 
equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power regulator, throttling 
governor and 2 fly wheels so can be used for any other jobs—pumping 
water, grinding grain, etc.—an all purpose outfit that will work 


of power for any work. 


every day in the year. 


Sold Direct from Factory to You on (0 ones ty el or wate 
30 Days’ LIBERAL TRIAL-Only afew dollars | tiroagn sogd!and Ywors ifs 


cngeenatament cuneuh Gieetnenty eipean ntee eae balance 


22: SAW 
TREE 


Has long, clean 
Steady-running, 
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Saw151040 CordsaDay 


This Easy Way—™....0 Net Sse 


with a WITTE Grete a Earl McBurney felled fifty 18-inc 


illiam Middlestadt says: ‘‘My WITTE 
goes anywhere and saws more 
wood than yok | able- 
bodied men cou d with 
hand saws.’ 
Robert Reed, Tennes- 
see, made $500.00 the 
first season in hilly 
country. E. H. Gies- 
elman sawed sixty 
cords in two days at a cost 
4 of $1. eg gt a profit of 
y gore. F. W.Allboxes says: 
“Far cheaper than hired help.” 


















Change To Tree 
J Saw In 3 Minutes 
i), Only, 8 minutes to change 

saw to tree saw—10 
seconds to clamp to tree. Fast- 
est felling ever known. Fells 
trees from any ition — clear 
down level with the ground. 


WICO Magneto 


Baul with fonews WICOo 
one ab he t perfeet ig- 


in any climateor temperature— 





Easy at 40 degrees below zero, 











—lowest price in history, You can test this amazing outfit for 
80 days at my risk and “if it’s not right I'll make it right and it won't cost you a cent.” 


Write Today For My FREE BOOK 


on Log Saws—or my Engine, 8-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump book if interested. No 
obligation. A post card will do.—EZD. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


6621 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
6621 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PLUMBING HEATING 2 


Send for BIG FREE BOOK of anal 








ys Mr.Edw. Amy 4 of N.J. today 
HARDIN-LAVIN Co., Dept. A, W. AB CT Rd., ~~ el 





Twice as Many 
)WOODMAN SE 
‘ Wind Mills Sold 


Mie 
, 









Last year/wiceasmany 
Woodmanse Windmills 
44 weresoldas before. Why? 
Because Woodmanse 
gives the utmost in wind- 
mill values — Simplicity 
—Sturdiness—Dependability—Long Life 
—Freedom from Repair Expense. Get the facts 
about the Woodmanse that have revolutionized 
windmill construction. Thorough oiling system. 
Renew oil but once a year. Runs 1n lighter winds. 
More powerful. Parts can not become loose. 


Catalog free. Write today, address Dept. 3 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. 


WOODMANSE 


MIiLis 


Orn- BATH 





Backed by 50 
years success. 














As low as H.&Z.Wood Saws 


$10 ¥ Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
ts, ete. Kipping table can be at- 
hed. Money - back arantec— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 
CATALOG ali kinds saws, engincs, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, etc —direct to you at lowest 
factory prices. H. & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest ¢ priced witb Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 


Get this FREE 


Teaches you how to use 
SMOOTH-ON No. 1 


On your car or tractor, sti leaks 
in radiator, bursted water jacket, gas 

tank, hose ‘connections and at gaskets. 
Keeps bolts, nuts, grease cups and 
hub caps from loosening. 


oe ir home, stops leaks in pipes, 
. boilers, radiators, pails, etc. 
































in the dec: makes tight joints 
on iron, brass » concrete, 
wood, ete. Makes handles and 
B screws tight, anchors loose posts 
in concrete, etc. 


Write for and read the 
Sree book. Get Smooth- 
On No. 1 in ?-0z., 1 or 
5-lb. tin at your hard- 
ware store. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 40 


574 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 























New Oat Varieties 











OME of the experiment stations have 

developed truly remarkable selections 
of oats. Maine, for instance, has Maine 
340, a pure-line oat, to boast of. This 
selection has lived up.to early promises. 
When tested out with various western 
strains and other improved stock, it has 
in all cases equaled or excelled such 
variety. It is the most desirable oat for 
Maine planting. 

Pennsylvania has two selections of 
Japan oats, known by pedigree members 
as 53-11 and 66-11. The former is about 
five days later than Sixty Day, the latter 
seven or eight days later. About 11 ,000 
acres of these two selections were har- 
vested in 1924, and the new oats showed 
up well. 

“Gopher” is the name of a new variety 
developed at the Minnesota station. This 
is a white-seeded, early-maturing strain 
which has stiffer straw than ordinary com- 
mercial early oats. Those who have tried 
it say it is an improvement over the old 
varieties. 

Nebraska No. 21 is a new variety from 
the Nebraska station. It is more widely 
grown than any other variety in Nebraska, 
except the common Kherson oat. The 
No. 21 selection is a white-seeded and 
high-yielding oat. For the last twelve 
years No. 21 has averaged 54 bushels per 
acre, while common Kherson averaged 
only 50.1 bushels. 


Iowa Has Several Varieties 


The Iowa station has several noteworthy 
varieties. JIogren, a medium-late variety, 
was fitst distributed in 1922. It out- 
yields Green Russian, one of the heaviest 
yielding commercial varieties in Iowa. An 
average.of 111 tests made by Iowa farmers 
shows an increased yield of 3.64 bushels 
per acre over other varieties. 

In over one-half of these tests the Iogren 
was being compared with pedigreed varie- 
ties previously distributed from this 
station, including the Iowar, Iowa 105 
and Iowa 103. Most of the other tests 
were with the Green Russian. The 
superiority of the different pedigreed 
varieties over the oats which have been 
grown in many localities is indicated by 
the fact that the Iogren outyielded the 
unnamed oats by 6.16 bushels per acre, 
while it outyielded the Iowar by only 
1.71 bushels per acre, the Iowa 105 by 
2.73 bushels per acre and the Iowa 103 
by 3.61 bushels per acre. 

The Iowar was first distributed in 1919. 
This is a selection made in 1911 from the 
Kherson and tested and increased in 
variety test plots until 1919. It is a 
larger growing oat than the Kherson or 
the Iowa 103 and has a rather large, white 
grain. In 330 acre-tests made during the 
past five years the Iowar has outyielded 
other varieties on an average of 5.9 
bushels per acre. The Iowar seems to be 
better adapted to the richer soils in 
Northern Iowa than to other less-fertile 
soils in the southern part of the state. 

The Iowa 105 was first distributed in 
1914 and recommended especially for the 
low, rich soils. Two hundred and five 
tests showed an average of 2.5 bushels per 
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LFALFA hay is one ‘of the best 
and cheapest feeds for brood 
sows in winter. Let the sows eat 
right from the stack if that is the 
handiest way. Another good way 
is to feed it in a rack. 






































acre in favor-of the 105, while the Iowa 
103, first distributed in 1913, showed a 
gain of 3.7 bushels per acre over home 
varieties as an average of 292 tests. 


Ohio Selections 


Miami and Ohio 201 are two varieties 
developed at Ohio station. Miami is a 
selection from Siberian, and is a medium- 
late white-seeded variety much like 
Siberian, but a better yielder. 

In a ’twelve-year average of a large 
number of varieties at Wooster, Miami 
has yielded 69 bushels per acre, tying for 
first place with North Dakota grown 
Sixty Day. The parent variety, Siberian, 
yielded 64.2 bushels, and the next-highest 
variety after Miami was Silver Mine with 
a yield of 68.1 bushels. This difference 
between Miami and Silver Mine is hardly 
significant. 

In the season of 1924 a record was se- 
cured on 30 crops of Miami oats which 
were inspected and certified by the Ohio 
Seed Improvement Association. These 
30 fields averaged 63.8 bushels per acre. 

Ohio 201 has the special merit of having 
a very stiff straw. It has not yielded quite 
so much oats as the best varieties, being 
five bushels per acre below Miami in a 
five-year average, but it will produce a 
crop and stand up under soil conditions in 
which other varieties of oats will lodge 
so badly that the crop can hardly be har- 
vested. Under the latter conditions the 
stiff straw is a very decided advantage. 


A Southern Variety 


Another variety of oats that has been 
attracting a good deal of attention in 
Ohio in the last six years is Fulghum. This 
variety was not originated in Ohio but 
introduced from the southern states. It 
has been outstanding in the variety tests 
at Columbus, having as a five-year 
average 52.5 bushels per acre. The next 
highest is Big Four with 46.8 bushels. 
Fulghum is now being grown rather widely 
over Ohio. At Wooster the five-year 
average of Fulghum for the period 1919-23 
is 66.6 bushels per acre, which is five 
bushels higher than the next-highest 
variety, which is Improved American. In 
this same period the Miami yielded 60.3 
bushels. 

Fulghum is an early-maturing red oat, 
and is adapted especially to the early-oat 
sections in the southern edge of the Corn 
Belt. However, it has been able to com- 
pete successfully with the late oats in 
Northern Ohio, as indicated by the 
Wooster results, and it is finding favor 
in some of the counties of Northwestern 
Ohio. One man in 1924 has a yield of 93 
bushels per acre on a 40-acre field. One 
of the advantages of Fulghum oats is 
the earliness, which makes it an excellent 
nurse crop for any of the clovers, alfalfa 
and sweet clover. We have never failed 
to secure good stands of clover with 
Fulghum oats, but have occasionally 
failed with seedings in late oats and in 
wheat. 

















‘*The scoundrel! He’s after my bone!” 
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$59! 


for this powerful, sturdy 
2-horsepower *‘‘ Zz” Eno 
gine equipt with Fair- 
anks-Morse High Ten- 
sion Rotary Magneto. 


Wider range of usefulness! ~~ 
Better built! Costs lees! 


1926 
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“dollar-for-dollar’’ value 


Dependable power is what you | 


are looking for when you buy 
an engine. You want an engine 
that will keep on pulling its load 
all day without attention, if nec- 
essary —an engine that stands 
the gaff of hard service—an en- 
gine that stays on the job year 
after year without costly and 
annoying breakdowns. 

Nearly a half million farmers 
have solved their power prob- 
lems with ‘‘Z” Engines. 

Back of these famous power 
‘plants is the greatest engine 
factory in the world. Some of 
the country’s foremost engi- 
neers, who design and develop 
huge engines of hundreds of 


horsepower, also design and 
develop the sturdy, dependable 
“*Z”’. The tremendous resources, 
the many years of manufactur- 
ing experience, the huge vol- 
ume and modern methods of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. com- 
bine to produce in the “Z” En- 
gine a product that has main- 
tained leadership for a good 
many years. 

Invest in a ““‘Z”. Make sure 
of dependable power. Yet you 
will spend /ess than for ordinary 
engines! Sizes from 2 to 20 
horsepower. See your local 
Fairbanks- Morse dealer or 
send us the coupon for free 
descriptive literature. 





“Z’’ Engines 


2 h. battery 
wine... . $48.50 


Home Water Plants 


120 gal. per hr.plant, 60 
cyclemotor,8 gal. galv'd 
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en a So ‘ Ss eo A » P on: 
FALTER LAE LEE NE SOL IN ee ME EN Ee 


-_p- Magneto tank. Complete. $84.75 
uipt 58.50 
-p. sgnet 200 gal. per hr. plant. 
oe. . 01.00 60 cycle motor, 35 gal. 
A a neto galv’d tank. Com 
call pt... ry 53.00 pS SRS $123.0 00 


Home Light Feed Mills 
and Power Burr Type No. 4, $11.00 
Plants Burr Type No. 8, $40.00 


No. 14, plans Burr Type No.10, $55.00 


All- Purpose Hammer 
y REE $135.00 


No. 3 lant 
pee” $925. 00 


Prices quoted are cash f. o. b. factory 


pmeeee FA RBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


washing machines, 
electric motors, gen- Manufactu 


eral service pumping Branches reat a Service Stations 
er td Fairbanks- Morse Products 


equipment, Pp 
jacks, power heads, 
etc. 
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Steel Eclipse 
indmills 
HomeWater Plants ast a lifetime be- 
See the local Built by the same cause ofself-oiling, 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
Covering Every Statein the Union 


“*Every Line a Leader’’ 





Feed Grinders 
Home Light Make every bushel 


and Power 
b wor 
Plants oe r te a with 


Fairbanks- manufacturers who all-metaiconstruc- Furnish not only either the F-M All- 
build huge pumping tion and because electricity but A > Hammer 


orse 
Authorized equipment for mu- all workin 


parts also engine pe Feed Mill or 


Dealer or nicipalities andirri- are carefully ma- power whenever the PBurr Type Feed 


write us. gation projects. chined 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 1302 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


0 *Z”’ Engines 
0 Home Water —- 
Burr Type 
0) Feed Grinders a All-Purpose 
Hammer Type 
O Home Light and Power Plants 
O Steet Windmills. 
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you need it. Grinder. 


Without any obligation on my part, send 
free descriptive literature and complete 
information concerning the items I have 
checked at the left. 
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What Name for Our Farm? 


“3 AN’T very well call 
it Hickory Grove,” 
said Mr. Thomas as he turned back 

to his paper, ‘‘there isn’t a hickory tree, 

let alone a grove, for 20 miles.”’ 

A slow grin spread over the face of Bud 
as he watched his sister’s expression. 
Vivian was 17, and had decided views 
about naming the farm. 

“Well, Dad, you’ll have to admit a farm 
nowadays must have aname.” This from 
Vivian. “Why, every one around has 
named his farm—our farm is the only one 
without a name.” 

Slowly dad’s paper came down. He 
pulled his glasses lower on his nose. 

“See here, now—I’ve run this farm for 
25 years without a name, and I guess we 
won’t starve if we don’t label the place.” 

Young Bill’s entrance prevented further 
discussion. The steadily increasing down- 
pur outside, as well as the fact that he 

ad just washed the car, had kept Bill 
from driving to town as was his custom. 

This was Bill’s first year out of college. 

“At it again, Viv? It’s a good work— 
keep it up. You know, Dad, a farm name 
is more than just a label for the place. 
It would mark our farm as a distinct place 
of business—it would be good advertising 
for our produce. 


By Dorothy Wiesler 


produce from the farm. It 
becomes a tangible asset 
when the consumer associates the name 
with your produce as produce of quality. 
The containers of such produce as eggs, 
honey, vegetables, etc., are made more 
attractive if the farm name is used on 
them. Another means of using the farm 
name to advertise is to use it on letter- 
heads and envelopes. Business associates 
soon learn to call your farm by name. 


HEN Bill finished telling his dad all 

this, Mr. Thomas resignedly said: 
“Well, all right then; you kids call it 
something—only don’t call it Hickory 
Grove!”’ 


Bill and Vivian drew aside. “It’s up to 
us now,” said Viv. 
“That ought to be easy. Let’s see— 


something that’s short and easy to pro- 
nounce and easy to read. Not more than 
three words if we can help it. We must 
remember it’s our home as well as dad’s 
place of business. It ought to be some- 
thing that can be used effectively in adver- 
tising, say on a honey-jar label—or crate 
of apples h-m-m .. . Sis, 

this isn’t going to be so easy.” 
“Bennetts call their farm ‘Thorn Hill’ 
because of the thorn- 





don’t think there is 
much question about 
naming the farm— 
rather what shall we 
name our farm?” 
And Bill is right. 
Just as a city home 
or business house has 
a street number, a 
farm should have a 
mark of identity. The 
bronze plate on a 
city building, or the 
name displayed on a 
show-window, defi- 
nitely marks and lo- 
cates that business 
institution. A farm 
name distinguishes 








apple trees back on 
the hill, and Carroll’s 
is Hilltop because 
the house is on the 
very top of that big 
hill,” said Vivian. 

‘“‘Suppose we both 
carry slips of paper 
and pencils with us 
tomorrow and put 
down everything we 
see about the place— 
like elm tree, brook, 
rocks here and there 
—and then tomorrow 
night we’ll see if we 
can’t hook them to- 
gether somehow,” 
Bill suggested. 








the farm, sets it aside 
as an individual and 
distinct institution. 
It is no longer merely a farm—it becomes 
a dignified business institution. The 
name soon becomes as much a part of the 
farm as the buildings themselves. 

The problem confronting the Thomas 
family is a common one today, for in every 
rural community the question of a farm 
name is becoming more common and more 
difficult to solve. How can you choose a 
name for your farm that will be dignified, 
suitable, permanent, and pleasing in 
sound, a name distinctive and individual 
and at the same time easy to remember? 

A farm name can be used effectively in 
advertising. It becomes associated with 


There is a reason back of this name 


Bill’s list and Viv- 
ian’s included every- 
thing from birds and 
animals to prominent landscape features. 

“Dad,” said Bill, ‘‘here are our sugges- 
tions. We want you to select one. Each 
seems to us a suitable name for the farm 
and meets all the requirements of a good 
name.” 

Dad carefully shoved up the slipping 
glasses and read: “Summit Farm, Apple- 
wood, Hillandale—can’t say I like that— 
Westwood, Elmspring, Chain O Lakes, 
Green Acres—excepting just before har- 
vest time, eh?” Dad would have his little 
joke. ‘Swift Creek, Thornwood, Shore- 
wood, Maple Knoll, Fairview.” Dad 
read on and on, through “The Knoll,” 
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until he came to ‘Stony Brook.” Here 
he paused. 

“Well, it sure is stony. You know I 
can remember when we ae eee 
followed a long reminiscence—all very 
familiar to the other members of the 
family due to frequent repetitions—of 
adventures in the stony little brook that 
babbled through the south pasture. 

“Stony Brook Farm—Stony Brook— 
now, I can see some sense to that. We 
could have a sign put up right by the 
gate, too—have it lettered in town. Stony 
Brook Farm. Yessir, Stony Brook 
Farm!’’ and dad’s fist came down with a 
bang. ‘“Can’t see why I never thought 
of that before. Every farm should have a 
name. I always thought this place should 
have a name—always said so—never had 
time to figure one out though. Stony 
Brook Farm.” 


OW Bill and Vivian had done a very 

obvious thing—it wasn’t a very 
difficult task after all. Look about your 
farm. Is the land high, hilly, level, low, 
stony, broken, wooded? What kind of 
trees are most numerous? Is there a 
brook flowing through your land? A lake 
or pond? Perhaps there is a legend con- 
nected with your farm that would suggest 
a name. Is there an unusual view from 
the house? Or possibly an old landmark 
on the land would be helpful in naming 
the farm—a huge boulder, a lone tree, an 
Indian mound, -ete. 

Every county in every state is rich in 
suggestive sources: of names. Some 
states abound in Indian lore—strange, 
pleasant-sounding Indian names are asso- 
ciated with every nook of the entire state. 
If you live in such a state, these Indian 
names may have a suggestion for you that 
will help you in selecting just the right 
name. The natural beauty of the country 
affords an unlimited supply of suggestions. 
Its rivers, its abundant lakes, its hills, 
its valleys with sparkling brooks flowing 
through them, its trees and its mountains 
—all afford names that are fitting and 
pleasing to the ear and at the same time 
distinctive. 

Perhaps a name with deeper significance 
would find favor. There may be a legend 
connected with your farm that would 
make an excellent name. It may be the 
ground upon which some epoch of history 
was enacted. Get the “oldest inhabitant” 
of your neighborhood to tell you about it 
—for surely he will know many interesting 
tales. From these legends you can select 
a name that will embody that pride which 
every true American feels for his native 
land. 





Shake-Up in the Farm 


Bureau 
Continued from page 44 

that the American producer may re- 
ceive an American price in the do- 
mestic market, and we instruct our 
officers and representatives to work 
for the early enactment of such a law 
founded on sound economic policy 
and not involving a government sub- 
sidy.”’ 

This again was a compromise and both 
sides to the argument can find comfort in 
it. Opponents say that the last phrase 
kills any endorsement of the McNary- 
Haugen idea. 

It is likely that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation will submit to Con- 
gress the viewpoint of the states desirin 
such legislation, but make no determin 
fight upon it to the detriment of other 
issues, such as marketing, tariff, transpor- 
tation, merchant marine, waterways, tax- 
ation and other matters in which it stands 
committed by other resolutions. But this 
will be in the hands of the board of direc- 
tors, not the president alone. 
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First Church—Lenox, Mass. Built in 1805. 


This is the first of a series of historic New 
England churches, painted by Glen Mitchell. 
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o enshrine in a beautiful 
and lasting, memorial 
the memory of one you 
held dear 1s to oor 
your love through all 
the years ~ 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when be 
requested from any memorial . 
dealer, assures you of our personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your 
perpetual guarantee against defect- 
ive workmanship and material. 





“Mark Every Grave” 
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"The Flawless Barre Granite” 
BOUTWELL. MILNE <9 VARNUM CORPORATION 


MONTPELIER , VERMONT 
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More Money 


ror 


Oi 7o- 0. UO wm 
You can do it with seeds that are de- 
pendable—seeds that are of high ger- 
mination and adapted to your soil. 
The work of pre ring the land end planting 

use ordin seed 
Dedigreed seed. But the s the story; 


slips re 
profit—oftendouble or triple—comes from using 
hardy, big-yielding, Michigan-ygrown, Isbell’s seeds. 


47 Years of 
Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
Isbell’s have beendevelop- 
ing yield, vitality and hardi- 
nessin seeds. Ceaseless exper- 
imenting, careful selection, 
better growing, sorting and cleaning 
methods have done this. 200,000 customers 
have proved this profit-building quality—they plant 
Isbell’s seeds year after year and get bumper crops. 
We grow our own seed—you buy direct from us, 
saving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


isbell’s Valuable Book— 
The 1926 Isbell’s Seed 
Annual tells how to 
select seeds, how to 

pare soil, gives cul- 
tural directions, and 
quotes direct-from- 
grower prices. The cou- 

pon brings it Free. 
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S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
271 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


Send your 1926 Seed Annual quoting direct- 
from-grower prices on tySeed. (&D 














OW is the time 
f to plan one 
garden, so send for 
¥ our big new seed 
— book today. 
some = ~ ape 
SEED BOO tae wens ~voncy 34 
ying front Maule be- 


cause of our 49-year- 
old policy— : 


Your money back 
if not satisfied 
More than half a million 
satisfied customers 
use Maule’s vegetable 
and flower seeds year 

after year. 

Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 

871 Maule Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



























MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 
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The most beautiful Gladioli 


I have ever offered 


Every lover of gladioli should 
surely plant Kunderd varieties 
this year, for never have I 
offered a more beautiful assort- 
ment—all of them my own 
originations. Write for my new 
free Gladiolus Book, illustrated 
in colors, with complete descrip- 
tions of a great number of varie- 
ties and containing my personal 
cultural instructions. My bulb 
prices are greatly reduced this 


year. A| E, KUNDERD 
ee ina U.S A 

The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 





Stand Supreme 











Weeds Turned Out 
To Be Valuable 


By Jay Lawrence 











WENTY years ago spring floods swept 

down over the river-bottom farm 
owned by Glifford Miller, near Coshoc- 
ton, O. The floods not only damaged 
several thousand bushels of cribbed corn 
and completely sanded a large acreage of 
wheat, but they also distributed over his 
wheat-field seeds of what at that time was 
considered a noxious weed. 

Sweet clover was the weed. Clifford 
says that although he sustained a heavy 
loss from the floods, yet they really were a 
godsend to him, for through them he se- 
cured a start of sweet clover. Coshocton 
county farmers believed at that time that 
sweet clover was a troublesome pest and 
used every known means for ridding their 
farms of it. 

When the field was plowed for corn the 
spring following the floods, the spots 
where the clover had been thickest pro- 
duced the best corn. So, the next spring, 
Cliff decided to put sweet clover to a test. 
He sowed on his wheat ground strips of 
sweet clover, and left some strips with 
wheat only. The remarkable difference in 
yields of these strips, both in the wheat 
and the corn crop which followed it the 
next year, so convinced him of the value 
of sweet clover, that it has been used con- 
tinually in one way or another since that 
time. 


Sow in Spring 


Clifford’s usual custom is to sow the clover 
on the wheat in the spring and let it grow 
until the following spring, when it is 
turned under for corn. His other method: 
is in a continuous rotation of corn, sowing 
it at the last cultivation of each corn crop. 
This method he finds not. very depemiatle 
because of the droughts that sometimes 
come during the latter part of the growing 
season and kill the young plants. 

When sown on wheat in the spring, 
there is a fair growth of the clover by 
wheat-harvest time, and though the 
wheat is cut high there is some clover in 
the butts of the wheat sheaves, and this is 
an appetizer for the straw, which is fed to 
cattle. By delaying spring plowing until 
late, he is able to get a good growth to 
plow under; a four-foot growth by the 
middle of May is not unpsual. To plow 
this under with a walking plow is quite a 


job. 
Crowds Out Weeds 


Weeds used to be a pest on Clifford’s 
bottom-land, but since growing and 
olowing under these crops of sweet clover, 
he has almost entirely overcome the 
weeds. His farm now grows alfalfa suc- 
cessfully, while it seemed unable to survive 




















First City Boarder: ‘‘I learned some- 

thing about farming today.” 

Second City Boarder: ‘“That so?” 

First City Boarder: ‘‘Yes; I found out 

that wireworms do not live on wire 
fences”’ 
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A new flower. Its giant size, rare art colors 
fiiand velvety texture, make it the most gor- 
i geous of annuals. A new race; very sturdy; 
| bearing freely, flowers of unrivaled beauty. 
i Our special mixture includes eight differ- 
F » ent varieties, a wonderful addition to 
ye. * your garden, which we will send for 
* 10c with a copy of our 1926 


Vaughan’s Gardening 
Illustrated 
Thisis a seed catalog unlike 
others, a magazine of home gardening infor- 
mation, as well asa complete list with pic- 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything a 

home gardener desires or needs. It contains 

NETY COLORED PLATES 
The most complete collection of correct illus- 
trations of annual flowers: intrue colors, ever 
published in an American seed catalog. It lists 
the finest standard home garden vegetables, 
and the best of new introductions. It gives all 
the news of the gardening world,and practical 
advice for the cultivation of everything listed. 
Send 10 cents to the nearest address below for 
a generous packet of Vaughan's Dahlia Flow- 
ered Zinnia Mixture; or Vaughan’s Annual 
Statice Mixture—our 1925 feature; or Vaugh- 
an’s Marigold Josephine—our introduction of 
1924 (one packet of each for 30 cents) — and 
Vaughan’s 1926 opr | Illustrated 
will be sent with seed or mailed alone, FREE, 





































VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dent. 31 
_ 47-49 Barclay Street, 10-12 ‘W . Randoiph Street, 
New York City Chicago Y 
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Ag Brand New ~ 
J Strawberries 4 







FREE Berry Book and learn all 

one these wonderful new pte at pe she 
earli test varie on record. 

* est is book pictures these and 






many other prize winning 
Strawberries i natural col- 


small . This Berry 

Book is FREE. Write for it & 

R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Boxi425 | 














STRAWBER 

Send for Allen’s 1926 Book 
of Berries if you are inter- 
ested in growing Straw- 
berries for profit or for 
home use. It’s reliable— 
gives much information 
about Strawberry Cul- 
ture, varieties, PLANTS. 
Write todayforyour copy. 
It’s valuable but FREE, 
The W. F. Allen Co. 

31 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 
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and Other Berry Fruits 


For 43 years I’ve been 
supplying home and 
commercial growers with 
choicest Fruit Trees, 
Bushes and Early, Late 
and Everbearing Straw- 
berries. Also ShadeTrees, / g7 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. Write /; 

for a Get my low 
prices and save money. 
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the weeds before. Sweet clover -will 
smother out a great many kinds of weeds 
—even the much-feared Canada thistle. 

None but the white-blossom variety 
has been tried, and Cliff says he would 
not now do without sweet clover if the 
seed cost $25 a bushel. While his farm 
has never shown a need of lime, he thinks 
sweet clover would not grow very well in a 
soil lacking in lime. 
+ “Hill farmers could use sweet clover 
profitably,”’ says Cliff. ‘They could sow 
it in their corn at the last cultivation, plow 
it under for either oats or soybeans in the 
spring, or let it grow until the following 
fall and turn it under for wheat. This 
practise of turning under a green-manure 
crop keeps the soil in a good tillable condi- 
tion at all times. It not only prevents 
packing or baking in unusual seasons, but 
helps the soil to retain moisture during 
dry spells. 

“Sweet clover is the cheapest fertilizer 
I can use, and my 20 years’ experience 
with it has convinced me that the chief 
virtue of this ‘weed’ which the flood 
brought me is its manurial value.” 

In starting with sweet clover, use lime 
and inoculate the seed. 





Which. Yields More, Smooth 
or Rough Corn? 


Do you know that smooth corn yields 
more than rough corn? The Nebraska 
Experiment Station says it does. For a 
number of years, the station carried on 
work to find out this fact. Under station 
conditions smooth seed-corn yielded more 
than rough seed-corn. The only question 
now was to see if the same holds true under 
ordinary field conditions. In order to do 
this, a number of farmers in the state 
were requested to co-operate. For four 
years these tests were carried on on the 
average farms. These tests only strength- 
ened the former results. ; 

Farmers who co-operated in making 
these tests selected rough and smooth 
seed-corn and planted them side by side. 
As a general rule each of the farmers 
planted four rows of each type, and com- 
pared the yields of each type at the time 
of husking. 

Very few farmers co-operated in making 
these tests, for they believed that rough 
corn yielded more than smooth seed-corn. 
A lot of people believe that. Those who 
co-operated in carrying on these tests 
found that smooth seed-corn outyielded 
the rough seed-corn. These tests were 
started in 1921: 

E. Lindholm found that smooth corn 
yielded from two to 15 bushels more per 
acre than rough corn, and it matured ten 
days earlier. The average yield of smooth 
type was ten bushels more than rough. 

J. Scheve, after a 14-year test, found 
that smooth corn yielded from three to 
twelve bushels more per acre than rough 
corn, and it also matured earlier. Y. P. B. 





Mighty sorry, Anxious, but The Farm 
Journal can not answer unsigned letters. 
Had you given your name, address, and 
National Service Certificate number, you 


! probably would have had an answer 


within a week after sending your first 
inquiry. All letters without name of 
writer, unless of interest to all Our Folks, 
go into the waste-basket. We couldn’t 
begin to answer all inquiries through The 
gg Journal, even if we printed nothing 
else. 





There are 6,372,263 farms in the United 
States now. Five years ago there were 
6,448,343, and ten years ago 6,361,502. 
Better prices for farm crops during the war 


.was the cause of more farms in 1920, and 


poorer prices after the war cut the number 
down again. Such is the law of economics. 
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HENDERSON’S SEEDS ARE TESTED SEEDS-—-THE STANDARD SINCE 1847 





Large Early 
Flowering 
Mixed Cosmos 


"a 


New Giant Large 
Flowering 
Mixed Zinnias 


Brilliant Mixture 
Poppies 









204 Pages 
1,000 Pictures 





Henderson’s 
NEW OFFER 


1926 Seed Catalogue and 
6 Packets of Flower Seeds 


—only 10c 


Matt coupon with only 10¢ and 
we will send you ‘‘Everything 
for the Garden,’’ Henderson’s new 
seed catalogue, together with 
Henderson’s new flower seed offer— 
6 packets of tested flower seeds. 


These six packets of flower seeds 
include Henderson’s most famous 
specialties—Henderson’s Invincible 
Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, 
Single Large Flowering Mixed 
Petunias, New Giant Large Flower- 
ing Mixed Zinnias, Large Early 
Flowering Mixed Cosmos—the loveli- 
est and most prolific of their kind. 
These seeds, like all Henderson’s 

Get this Henderson catalogue before seeds, are tested seeds, 
you buy flower seeds. Clip the coupon : 
now! Many of the accepted methods of testing 
seeds were originated by Peter Henderson 
over a generation ago. These methods, im- 


proved by years of experience, still safeguard 
the standard quality of Henderson’s Seeds. 





What this book 
- contains 


204 pages packed with valuable gar- 
den information: Over 1,000 pictures 
showing actual results: from Hender- 
son’s tested seeds. Describes hundreds 
of varieties of flowers and vegetables 
perfected by Peter Henderson & Co., 
through 78 years’ experience. 


Offers dozens of specially selected 
collections of flower seeds arranged 
especially for harmony of color and con- 
tinuity of bloom. Tells you when to 
plant the different varieties of flowers 
and how—valuable, cultural directions 
which guide you in making your garden 
more beautiful and more productive. 
Includes a calendar of planting dates 
for flowers. Gives proper remedies for 
insects and fungus. [Illustrates neces- 
sary gard impl ts, their uses, 
prices and complete description. 




















Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 


New York 


Single Large Flowering 
Mizred Petunias 


| PETER HENDERSON & CO. F.J.—1 | 
35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Enclosed is 10¢ for Henderson’s Seed Catalogue and 6 
packets of famous tested flower seeds. 


Invincible Asters 


Coupon Envelope Counts for Cash 


This special collection of flower seeds 
comes to you enclosed in a coupon envel- 
ope, which, emptied and returned to us, 
will be accepted as 25c cash payment on 
any order of a dollar or more. 
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Make extra 
this 
WINTER 


Turn idle timber 
into ready CASH — 


Instead of paying taxes on idle wood- 
lots, more and more farmers now make 
this land yield a large profit every winter. » 


By felling and sawing into lumber the 
mature trees only, they do not lower the 
value of the lot, but keep it a fruitful 
source of winter income for many years. 


Sawing for your neighbors will also bring 
you quick, easy profits. No experience is 
required. A small engine or a tractor and 
one of our eight American Saw Mills are 
all you need. The mill itself is generally 
paid for out of the first earnings. 


Investigate now. Find out how thou- 
sands of farmers are making substantial off- 
season profits with American Saw Mills. 
Our free booklet gives full information, 
Send the coupon today! 


Manufacturers of trimmers, planers, 
bolters, lath and crating machinery 


‘American 


Saw Mill 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


money 








Here is the proof 


$. J. EADY, Crystal Springs, Miss.—*“The “American? 
Saw Mill is the best investment a farmer can make. I can 
have work at home all the time. Everyone that sees it says it 
is the most complete rig he ever saw.”" 


B. E. FORD, Ammon, Pa., June 16, 1925—““Would do 
all in my power to recommend your Mill. I have been operat- 
ing same pulled by a 10-20 I. H.C, Tractor since April 15th, 
I will be glad to show it to anyone in reach who wishes to 
try one of its kind.”’ 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 











American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
- 1 am interested in “Farm lumbering as a profitable side- 
line.”* Please send me full information. 


Name 





Address 








State 




















SAVE MONEY 


By Grinding at Home 
Wheat, Corn, Rice, Spices, etc. Enx 
. joy the natural flavor. Freshly 
ground as needed, Grinds 
quickly, coarse or fine. 
alifetime. Other sizes, large or 
emall. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send today for catalog. 
= Easton Eng. & Mach. Co. 
4 a to Wilson Bros. 
Box F Easton, Pa. 
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WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


ae! make | 


fade Make say wagon as new. 








Low steel wheole p (plain oF grooved wide 
and oe easier. 
s Si t any axle; carry any 


EMPIRE titg:co. Box tor Quiney, th 








KeepYour Garden 
From W eeds-There’s an easy way. 


It saves the moisture—Makes your vegetables GROW. 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator 
Kills the weeds and breaks the hardest crust into a 
level, porous, moisture-retaining mulch—all in one 

ration. Eight reel blades revolve against a sta- 
tionary underground knife—like a lawnmower. Aer- 
ates the soil. Cuts runners. Works right up to plants. 
Has leafguards; also shovels for deeper cultivation. 
Work as fast wt ay can walk—no stooping, tugging, 
jerking. Used thousands of men and women ~ 
market gardens aad home vegetable and flower 
dens. Fivesizes. Inexpensive. Write today for FR E, 
illustrated book and Special Factory-to-User Offer. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 29, David City, Nebr. 


Do Your Garden Work 


This Easier, Quicker Way 


“BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED” 


Mulches the Soil—Cultivates 
A boy with this machine can 


do more and better work than 
ten men with hoes. 















Nurse Crops for 
Clover 











O one will ever know how many failures 
are due to the nurse crop for clover. 
The chief argument for seeding clover with a 
grain companion crop or nurse crop is to get 
the most possible out of the land. It is no 
doubt profitable to take off a grain crop and 
have a good stand of clover the same season, 
and where this can be done successfully the 
practise -is a good one. However, the com- 
panion crop always has the advantage of the 
clover, since it is a more rapidly growing 
crop, and on soils where fertility or moisture 
is not abundant the weaker plants must 
suffer. The presence of a companion crop 
on poor or droughty land is always a source 
of danger to the clover, and many failures 
are due to the competition of the grain crop. 
To minimize this danger it is wise to select 
the companion crop with a view to the good 
of the clover. In most cases winter wheat is 
the usual companion crop, and this is prob- 
ably as good as any, but even winter wheat 
or rye is often fatal to the clover. When 
clover is to be seeded with spring grain, 
barley should be chosen wherever possible, 
as it is less likely than oats to hurt the 
clover.. If oats must be used an early variety 
should be selected, and only half to two- 
thirds the usual quantity of grain should be 
seeded. Further, if the season turns dry and 
the clover is to be saved, the oats or barley 
should be cut for hay rather than left to 
ripen. 

In genéral, it may be said that on fertile 
soil or in sections not subject to summer 
droughts a companion crop will not hurt the 
clover. On run-down soils or where the 
summers are dry every possible measure 
should be taken to minimize the danger to 
the clover from the companion crop. Such 
measures include a careful selection of the 
companion crop, adequate fertilizing, top- 
dressing with manure or mulching with straw, 
a thin seeding of the companion crop, and 
finally cutting this crop for hay rather than 
for grain. 


Hull-less Oats Again 


I don’t suppose I can settle this question of 
hull-less oats; those who are pleased with 
the crop will keep on boosting it, and those 
who are against it, but haven’t tried it, will 
continue to be against it. For the benefit 
of the open-minded ones who have never 
tried the crop, though, I want to tell about 
Fowld’s Hull-less oats, developed at our 
experiment station at Brookin ngs. 

As to yield, Fowld’s Hull-less was the low- 
est of 22 varieties in 1923, including such 
well-known varieties as Iowa 105, Sixt 
Day, Iowar, Iogren, Early Champion, Swedish 
Select, White Russian, Silver Mine, and 
others. Iowa 105 was the heavy yielder, 
with 54.6 bushels; Fowld’s Hull-less yielded 
23.4. Fowld’s Hull-less was also the lowest in 
pounds per acre. These results were secured 
at the experiment-station fields. The tests 
also showed that hull-less varieties do not 
withstand lodging so well as the varieties 
with hulls. 

Replies from growers over the state show 
that in most cases the ordinary oats out- 
yielded the hull-less variety. Two out of 
ten farms reported heavier yield for the 
hull-less oats. These growers did not all 
use the Fowld’s Hull-less, but other hull-less 





‘ variety. The best use for the hull-less beng! 


is for chickens, pigs and calves. 





Animalimericks 





The Chicken 


A baby chick said to his brother, 

I wish for a nice fluffy mother, 
These machines may be nice, 
But I would think twice 

Ere I hatched myself out in another. 



































































































Fly-Paper for Rats 
By A. Shumaker 











FEW years ago I was living in a house 

that had been built on an old stone wall, 
from which the mortar and chinking had 
fallen out, making an ideal place for rats. 
To get rid of them, I tried traps and poison, 
but they refused to touch the poison or to 
step into the traps set for them. 

In trying to think of some plan to get rid 
of the rats, I happened to think that sticky 
fly-paper might do the trick. I had had a 
little experience with fly-paper. -One. time 
I tramped on a couple sheets that friend wife 
had laid on the floor—and I in my bare feet! 
Also, one time our cat jumped on a table 
and landed with all four feet in a nice sticky 
sheet of fly-paper.. Wow! People who heard 
the excitement both times are divided in 
their opinions as to which made the most 
fuss, the cat or myself. We both used lan- 
guage, but no one could understand the cat. 
So, recalling those incidents to mind, I 
thought I would try out fly-paper for catch- 
ing rats. 

I got a couple of sheets and cut them into 
strips about one and one-half inches wide, 
and scattered them around the rats’ run- 
ways. Sometime later in the day I heard an 
awful uproar out in the yard. It was caused 
by an old gray rat... To judge from his size 
and color, he was the original old-settler in 
the rat colony. It looked as if, in making his 
rounds in the rat town, he had picked up a 
strip of fly-paper with his tail—you know a 
rat always drags his tail—and that piece of 
fly-paper had picked up another strip. Mr. 
Rat evidently came into the open to see 
what he had caught, or what had caught him, 
and he was scared plumb crazy. He would 
run a few steps, take a couple of short 
jumps and then rear back and squeal. 

I made no effort to kill Mr. Rat, but 
chased. him back into the wall, and by the 
fuss and squealing put up by the rest of the 
rats, I supposed they were holding a meeting 
of some kind. They must have decided that 
a new kind of plague had come upon ratdom, 
= that it was their move, for move they 

id. 

I told of this experience to a friend of 
mine who had a warehouse badly overrun 
with rats. He tried out this scheme and 
reported that the fool plan worked. 





Likes Second-Year Sweet 
Clover Hay 


The most ardent boosters of sweet clover for 
pasture and hay do not always speak highly 
of sweet clover hay made from the second 
year’s crop. C. H. Jackson, Pottawattamie 
county, Iowa, is an ‘exception to this rule. 

In cutting his sweet clover last season 
(that being the second year) he did not cut 
it early enough and consequently it was 
pretty coarse. This sweet clover was cut 
high so it would not kill out. After the hay 
was cut, the second growth branched out 
considerably, and the foliage was fine and 
succulent as compared to the coarse, stemmy 
crop cut first. 

In cutting the second crop of hay the 
mower was set lower, so that the plants 
were cut about two inches lower than. the 
first cutting. The hay from this second crop 
was excellent and the cattle ate it just as 
well as they would eat alfalfa. 

H. H. Biggar. 








Big Bug: ‘‘Where are you going, little 
flea?” 
Flea: ‘‘I’m going to the dogs”’ 
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The World’s Strongest Harness 


| Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 


way of making harness which has three times the strength of 
buckle harness. Let me send you a set of Walsh No-Buckle 


. Harness on Thirty Days’ Trial, just as thousands in-every state in 


the union have done. Let me show you how harnesscan be made three 
times stronger. without. buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for: full particulars. 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 134 inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 lbs. The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs, 

ull, Ordinary harness 

as 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 
longer without repairs. 





A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
roof hardware—adjustable strap 
sac waar harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 





Walsh breeching as well 

as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 


Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows how I havedoneaway Overt Ten 
with strap destroying friction. 





Users Say 


that the leather in 


Not a Buckle on it Walsh Harness is 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 


tanned packers north- riment Stations 
ern steer hide leather fe “ 


A written guarantee 
with every set 


A Proven Success on 
Thousands of Farms for 


the best they ever 
saw in a harness. 

Endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Colleges, 
Government Ex- 


ading horsemen 
and thousands of 
usersin every state. 
Team with Walsh 
Harness. took first 
prize at Wisconsin 
Veare State Fair 26.36 








Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
‘no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 
for the same money. : ; 
Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought, his 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile." 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 

Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 
Write for it today. 


‘5° After 30 Days’ _ 
Trial GF 


Balance easy monthly W 
payments, or pay cash Z 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 
Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments andfull 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 


een ne 
James M. Walsh, Pres. Handsome 
WALSH HARNESS CO. stole) .4 
"123 Grand Ave. Dept. 15 With 100 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


l\lustrations 
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Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 
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Handy Kitchen Helps 








Bigger, Better 
Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my million customers—this year 
I'll save them even more. Just read these letters: 


“Received my fencing and gates. I figure 
I saved $60.00 on prices. bere by ordering 


from you.” & ° 
Boulder, Colo. 


When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra saving is kept right in yo 
: pays the freight and I ship from 3 
S — 8D Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, lowa. The low 
Direct - From - Factory prices are all you pay 


— not one extra cent is added — Jim Brown 
Factory prices and sat- Ani 


gives you REAL 
Bargain Book NO 





isfaction wusrentesd. 
JIM BROWN, President 


FROM 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. \% &, 
" Dept. 3210, Cleveland, Ohio CT 


“I bought fence of you four years ago 
and it is fine and bright vet. J eaved about 


$15.00 on this order.” IG. ART, 
Harlan, Iowa 


our own ay Furthermore Jim Brown 
ig factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 


<t) 


rite and get my 


BROW 





High or low 
wheels —steel 
KS or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any running 
ear. Wagon parts of all # 
inds, Write today for free [Ke 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, tll. 















5 TO 15 PER CENT 
MORE WOOL 


By using a Stewart Machine for shear- 
ing ° iy CA about ao more 
wi rom average s! ‘ — 
what that means on even a small flock 
at present wool prices. It quickly 
pays for the machine and saves a lot 
of work and other expense. 
No.9 


Be. 
Hand Power Shearing Ma: 
The world’s champion hand-opera’ 
shearing machine. Strong, sturdy. 
Turns fast. "Ensy to use, 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 










Clear idle stump land 
spare time—without hel 
or horses. Grow bigger, 
better crops ~ that .~ 


Help Needed £5) ; 
in } 
Pp 


~ Big cut in a 
easy wa “ 
$3.42 monthly buys @ 


Kirstin 


help 
. Made entire’ 
: r . 4 speeds 
pa ne Ay i on 





money back. $24.00 at yourdealer’sor 

send us $2.00 and we will ship it from 
. Pay balance on arrival. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 

5574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

World's laroest makers of Clipping aud Shearing Ma- 
























— See the 


age Cutter 
We took the pictures right in 
field. See the Blizzard feed itself as fast 
as two men can unload. See it elevate 125 
feet on Fordson power. 
“‘Our silo filling cost was less 


than half former cost,”’ 
ites 


everything folds up or down. Others are 
built solid. In some farm homes that are 
remodeled, the pantry is cleared and this 





Breakfast-Nook 


ANY practical farm women are 
begmning to realize that a small 
breakfast-nook in one corner of the 
kitchen saves time and footsteps. For 
several vears we have associated break- 
fast-nooks with high-priced city apart- 
ments, but they have a place in the farm 
home, too. 

The standard nook seats four. Some 
have folding tables and seats so that when 
the breakfast dishes are out of the way, 

















A Breakfast Alcove 


made into the breakfast-aleove. At the 
same time built-in cupboards are built 
along one or two sides of the kitchen and 
there everything is kept handy and con- 
venient to the stove. 
So many farm kitchens which were 
built more than a few years ago are too 
large, in spite of the fact that farm women 
like large kitchens. Now the trend is for 
smaller kitchens with an increase of cup- 
board space and sometimes an entire 
elimination of the pantry. When an ice- 
box with an outside door is used, this often 
does away with the necessity of a pantry. 
A breakfast-nook will seat man and wife 
and two others, and later when the kiddies 
come down they can be fed there, too. 
White paint, or some color of light tone, 
gives the kitchen and breakfast-nook a 
pleasant air and an aspect of cleanliness 
that wall-paper, or a darker shade of paint, 
can not do. D.V. H. 
= 


Handy Baking-Table 


An ordinary kitchen table can be arranged 
to save the busy housewife many steps 
when baking. Under the customary 
drawer provided for knives, forks and 
spoons, provide a baking-board to slide 
in, with a small wooden button placed in 





the center to keep both drawer and board 
from sliding out when table is moved. 
Make a groove on the under-side of baking- 
board so it can easily be pulled out when 
wanted. Under the table at one end, 








HEN you work by the clock, 
you not only get paid by the 
clock, but the clock frequently 





stops. 


















































space should be provided for baking- 
powder, soda, spices and other materials 
used when baking. This may either be a 
set of two or three small drawers arranged 
to pull out, one above the other, as shown, 
or simply a set of shelves. Under the 
table at the other end arrange a swinging 
shelf to hold a large candy bucket or other 
suitable receptacle to serve as a flour-bin. 
Put a brace from the shelf to the table 
leg, and fasten both shelf and brace to the 
leg with hinges. When the bin is in use it 
can be swung out, and when not in use it 
is pushed back under the table, and out 
of the way. R. 





A Laundry Help ~ 


An easy and quick way to cut hard soap 
for the Monday wash is to use an or- 
dinary small cabbage cutter or vegetable 
slicer. Put it over a pan and rub the bar 





of soap over it. The soap will be cut into 
nice thin strips and will boil up easily. If 
desired, you can cut several bars of soap 
at a time and put the thin strips in a bag 
for use as needed. The thin soap strips 
will not stick together if kept in a cool, 
dry place. J.L.H. 





Kitchen Closets 


Here is a way to get more closet space in a 
kitchen that has but little wall space, be- 
cause of doors:and windows. This closet 
is built right out into the room at a point 

















most convenient, and thus affords space 


on two sides and an end. These ample 
spaces can be used for shelves, closed 
closets or drawers. The great amount of 
storage space thus afforded will appeal to 
housewives who are cramped for closet 
room. Cr. o. 

















A 250-pound weight (wait ) 
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COMPLETE — Nothing To Add 


SCALECIDE alone Does All That Any 
Combination of Dormant Sprays Can Do 








=| lime-sulfur. Neither nicotine nor spreader is required. 


Scalecide controls scale (fall or spring). It controls 
aphis and pear thrips without nicotine (delayed dor- 
mant). It controls leaf roller and European red mite 
(delayed dormant) neither of which is controlled by 
lime-sulfur even with nicotine. It controls pear psylla 
(fall or early spring). It controls bud moth (fall or 
spring). In addition to all these things, the annual 
use of Scalecide controls fire blight and fungous 
cankers, and invigorates the trees. 


It Is Pleasant To Use 


You could swim in Scalecide—it is so pleasant to use. It does 
not injure even the eyes. You can look straight at your work. 
Why use a caustic, disagreeable spray.when -you can- use Scale- 
cide and do better work, at less cost, with comfort? 


It Is Guaranteed 


Scalecide is guaranteed to make a better orchard than lime-sulfur. 
This guarantee protects you absolutely. Men, like Stark Bros., 
who know orcharding and know Scalecide, use Scalecide. 


It Protects Stark Bros. $5000 Tree 


Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000 for their original Golden Delicious 
tree—recognized as the parent of the most promising apple on the market. They 
cannot afford to take any risk with this valuable tree. Soto protect it against 
man and beast, they enclose it in a burglar-alarm cage. 
And to protect it against scale and every other pest con- 
trolled by dormant sprays, they spray it every year with 
Scalecide—the complete dormant spray. Can there bea 
more expert endorsement of Scalecide ? 


Save Money By Using Scalecide 


A 15-gallon drum contains enough Scalecide to spray, 
until they drip, the same trees as one 50-gallon barrel of 


Moreover, Scalecide saves you half the labor of 
| spraying. Go to your dealer and arrange for your 





supply of Scalecide today. If your favorite dealer : 
doesn’t have Scalecide show him this advertisement <a 
—or order direct from us (see prices to the right). Drum $2 extra: returnable 


| —~<«— Send For This Free Book Scalecide Prices 


\\ This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page Delivered East 

\ book is a text-book that you cannot afford to of the Mississippi 

without. It pictures and describes your orchard  50-gal. bbls. $38.00 

troubles and tells. how to controlthem. Itcontains 15 gals. 11.50 

acomplete spray program, simple and easy to follow — 2.00 
e same program that we follow successfully in 

our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 4 

is expensive book is free to any tree owner as 


\ 
\ 
\} 


long as the supply lasts. Mail the coupon today. 





c= THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY =» 
0 y 


B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38. 
Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying’’. 


My dealer’s name is 


His post office is 





State 





My name is 








My post office is 





DOR TG URSA SORRGOO NMFS HEE TMM! 9 PO AE SORA aaa pes 


If you want information about “Sulfocide, A Better Summer Spray’’, put a cross here > C) 


. SPE ATE OP ANTE I: RR SAE RET TE, AT CTA 


State 
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Hi W.BuUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed 
Farm 101 Rockford, Il. 
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For truck 
crops and 
small 

orchards 





An ideal outfit for 
whitewashing, etc. 





Cleaning the Trap of 
Kitchen Sink 











Incr ease Your Profits 
Grow more and better potatoes and make more 
money by high pressure spraying with this 
Bean Crop Sprayer-——a real universal outfit, 
adapted not only to potatoes,celery,grapes,etc., 
but quickly converted into an orchard sprayer. 
t High Pressure 
Engine-driven—that means constant high pres- 
sure, a powerful, foggy, driving spray, and 
complete coverage of the plants. The Bean 
Crop Sprayer has a capacity of 6 to 7 gallons 
a minute at 200 Ibs. pressure or more. 


Many Vital Advantages 
The spray boom is easily adjusted up and down 
or sidewise, and the wheels are adjustable to 
varying rows, Equipped with dependable 2 h.p. 
Sprayer Engine, Bean Pump with porcelain- 
lined cylinder, Built-in pressure Regulator, Ro- 
tary Agitator, Special Steel Platform and other 
high grade features. Sign and send the coupon 
for new Catalog and full inforn.ation. 

SFND JHE COUFON NOW 


Teri iiti titty iii fy SSeeeeeeaeeeen. 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP. Co. 50-s102 
17 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 

116 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 
Send me full details of the Bean Universal 
Crop Sprayer. 
Name 








Address 
















Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


F Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION 2sdish, 17 


varieties, 





wae 1Sc; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Toma ii the —- worth 20c; Tf 
SS hore 10c; 0: 8 best varieties, 


worth 1 0 Spring Flow oe 
aan ES. in all; worth 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 Cats. 


to cover postage and packing an 
ceive this valuable collection of ae 


postpaid, ether with my big in- 
b erctive, Beautiful Seed Seed aed Plan 


Book, tells all about Buckbee’ s 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants. etc. 


Farms 























PUIST'S) 


BE sure to get a copy of 
our = new 1926 
Garden Guide 
before you order seeds for uy 
this season. Our Seed Book hi 
NY 


— 


contains 136 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated andoffers 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 


o a Coupon on 
Seed Purchases of $1 ormore 
e es for your Free po tny. Arig All 





ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 














Ww tA i jadelphia, wy ) 


Seedsmen for pd gore 

















WRITE FOR IT! €57° 

If interested in greater pro- 
ductivity and more money from 
farm, garden or fruit land, get 
this free book. All about fruits, 
farm and field crops, trees, 
shrubs, berries, grapes, ve etables and flow- 
ers. Packed with useful plan and grow- 
ing information. Edition lienite 


Write for FREE GARDEN BOOK. NOW. 


Sonderegger Nurseries and Seed House 
107 Court St. 

















F the water runs off slowly in the 

kitchen sink, cleaning out the trap 
may help matters a lot. Dirt collects in 
the trap sometimes and checks the flow 
of water. 

To clean the trap, unscrew the clean-out 
plug at the base of the trap, and wash out 
the sediment or grease with hot water, 


& sd a 











Catch waste in pan 


or clean it out with a brush such as is 
used for cleaning bottles. Hold a pan 
under the trap to catch the water, grease 
and sediment. 

Small obstructions in a sink or toilet 
can often be removed by a device known 
as “plumbers’ friend.” It is a rubber 
force-cup fastened on the end of a stick. 
The cost is from 30 to 60 cents. To use 
the device, place the cup over the sink or 
toilet outlet and work the wooden handle 
rapidly up and down. 

Plumbers use chemicai solvents for re- 
moving obstructions in pipes. These can 
be bought from any dealer in plumbing 
supplies, or from mail-order houses. Do 
not use lye for cleaning grease out of the 
pipes, for the lye and grease will form 
soap and clog the pipe. 





Rid of the Rats 


Some folks don’t mind going down cellar 
and having rats seamper across their feet. 
But A. 8S. Parrish, Sedgwick county, 
Kans., does. So, with the help of his 
farm-bureau secretary, he got rid of the 
rats.. The material used was barium 
carbonate. 

Six mixtures of barium carbonate were 
used, in every case using one part of the 
carbonate with four parts of bait. The 
first and very effective one was mixed 
with watermelon and left in places safe 
from the livestock on the farm. The next 
morning he killed several rats that were 
wandering about outside in a half-dazed 
condition. This was followed by using 
ground apple, scraped sweet potato, 
sorghum-sirup, Hamburger and salmon. 
These were spread on pieces of cardboard 
and left only one night. That which was 
uneaten was collected and burned in the 
morning. The following day a different 
material was used. 

No rats are now in evidence. A. S. 
says some of the ones that died in out- 
of-the-way places smelled pretty bad for 
a while though. “Tt was worth it to be 
rid of them,” says he. 


Sugary - Juicy - Red 


Caco Grapes 


Just the kind that 
meet today’s demand 
Wine-red, panes AtaDes. 


Ripen early. 
Green’s Nur- and Concord parentage. 
sery founded Strong, healthy and pro- 
1878, enjoys48 lific vines. The sooner you 
years of good start the longer you will 
reputation. enjoy them. 
Over 300 Varieties of pe 2] 
Profitable Trees, Vines and Shrubs 
Apple ar, peach, plum, cherry, quince, 
ode ad Bcc trees. Bush fruits— 
rapes, gooseberry, currant, raspberry, black- 
es and strawberry. Roses, flowering 
shrubs, perennials, hedges, -dwarf trees. 
Shown in Green’s Money Saving Catalog. 


ortian Bose Pears 
—— Save Beautifulgolden 
russet pears of 

taste than the Jarge, gourd 
McIntosh—one of shape with the 

its parents. Hangs most delicious 

to the tree, standshand- Lee Se Com- 
ling. Vigorous, productive ™8nds top mar 


ket prices. 
trees. Both delicious and . 
profitable! Direct from Nur- 


ery to You--at a 
definite saving 
Low Prices - Discounts fn! only one 
We Pesoee | ee gama andling. 
tation 
See Our Cata oat 
60 interesting pages in 
Green’s Money Saving Cat- 
alog. Worth having. FREE. 
Send for it today. 





Green’s Nursery Co. 
226Green St.,Rochester,N.Y. 








AT HARVEST 
You Need OSPRAYMO Sprayers 


You must spray to get fine fruits and vegetables. Let 
our catalog tell you about the famous high- g nese 
orchard rigs, traction potato sprayers, bucket, barrel 
and knapsack sprayers. hand pumps, etc. 
OSPRAYMO sprayers make your work effective. 
Suction strainer 
brushes, mechani- 
Low cal agitators. High 
Leaner} “Se | pressure aran- 
teed. Send for cat- 
alog. Local dealers. 


¥ TO DOUBLE 
THE DOLLARS 

















og 
SENI ( 
PEADER Dept. 4 
Power Orchard Elmira, N. Y. 











Send for BIG FREE CATALOG of 


Matoney’s TREES 


Ornamentals, Vines, 
Shrubs, Roses, Berries, 
The Certified Fruit Trees, 
Se etc., selected from the finest stock 
grown in our 400 acre nurseries. 
Guaranteed hardy, fresh dug, 
healthy, true to name. Sold direct 
to you at growers’ prices. Write 
today for free catalog and place 
your order early. Satisfaction 

A Certified tree ouaranteed or money refunded. 
We prepay transportation. See catalog. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc., 26 Main Street 
Dansville, N. Y. Established over 40 years. 




















SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of iow yields ~ 9 pane 4 fruit. 
ahi’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards everywhere; 
highly endorsed by successful grow- 
ers for iene Gees years. 20 models, 
power or hand . Write for free 
catalog eatin fag full treatise on 
pn fruit end vegetables. 

WM. —s epee co. 

Quincy, Ut. 


Crev) AND$ 00 


LOVER 


BIG BARGAIN—Samples Free—SAVE ow oA 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—Standard Grasses, unsur- 
passed for hay or pan. Contains 15 to 20% ‘clover— 
to sow Thoroug! recleaned, dquarantesd and 
sold subject t to your test mya | a poroval. 











real Bargain. 
Givven, Timothy, 


piss Free ree of 
all Field Seeds and special low oriees with catalog. 





ri Field Seed Co., Dept. 509, 


Chicago, Il. 
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Little Space, Much 
Meat 


Continued from page 38 











breed is pretty much a matter of personal 
preference. If, however, the business is 
to be carried on chiefly for the home 
table, the smaller breeds are more 
desirable. The Belgian hare has long 
been a favorite in this country and 
abroad. It develops rapidly, furnishes 
meat that is tender, and as it has 
small bones there is less waste than with 
the larger breeds. Flemish giants are the 
largest rabbits bred by American fanciers. 
They are a popular utility breed, grow 
rapidly, withstand the cold well, and are 
now bred in all parts of the country. They 
are highly recommended where the mar- 
ket demands a heavy type of rabbit. 

The amount of space you have in the 
back yard will determine somewhat the 
system of management. Where there are 
to be many animals and the space is small, 
the hutches can be built one on top of the 
other—apartment-house style. Use old 
dry-goods boxes for economy and cover 
the front with poultry-netting. In this 
sort of hutch arrangement, the rabbits 
are raised in confinement, and less room is 
required. Where fewer animals are kept 
and space permits, they can be given run- 
way in small pens or enclosures of poultry- 
netting and sheltered in small hutches or 
kennels made from old lumber or boxes. 
The system of open management pro- 
motes the general health of the animals 
and is especially adaptable to the southern 
part of the country where the climate is 
mild. With a little experience the begin- 
ner will find it an ‘easy matter to work out 
his own arrangement of pens and hutches. 


LEAN oats (whole or crushed), bright, 

well-cured hay ‘and a small portion 
of some kind of greens daily is the steady 
diet used in most rabbitries. Crushed 
barley can be substituted for oats; clover 
or alfalfa hay can be used with green oats 
or timothy hay; and the greens may con- 
sist of carrots, rutabagas, prunings from 
apple or cherry trees, and, plantain, dock, 
burdock, dandelion, lettuce, or lawn 
clippings. A variety of food is essential. 

All rabbits are benefited by warm 
mashes in very cold weather, and the 
nursing doe should receive warm mashes 
daily at any time of the year; also, the 
young rabbits for a time after they are 
weaned. Bread and milk is a good feed 
to provide. Rolled oats and bran make an 
excellent ration for the young. 

When the young rabbits are about ten 
weeks of age they are ready to fatten. 
They should be confined in small quarters 
to keep them from getting too much 
exercise, and for about three weeks the 
grain should be gradually replaced by 
cornmeal, and the proportion of greens 
should be decreased. 

To develop a market for the meat, the 
beginner can demonstrate the good eating- 
qualities to his neighbors by inviting them 
to dinner, by contributing the meat to 
supper committees to be served at com- 
munity sociables, by making arrange- 
ments with the hotels and restaurants in 
his neighborhood to serve specially pre- 
pared dishes of rabbit meat, etc. 


a ———————— 


Airplanes are fast becoming a common 
sight at all hours of the day at Petaluma, 
Calif., since the opening of an airport 
near there. The poultrymen of that 
section are complaining that this upsets 
the usual happy minds of their hens and 
interferes with their regular job of laying 
ones But the hens will get used to. it. 
orses don’t scare at autos any more. 
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(Soop ‘Times— 


follow the Gulbransen 
into your home 


Nothing will liven up your home like music— 
piano music that you play yourselves. 

Nothing will so draw your family together. 
Give enjoyment to young and old alike. Make 
your home so interesting to friends. 


Don't deprive yourselves of the good times 
such music will bring you. You can have them 
so easily with the Gulbransen Registering Piano! 


You need no musical 
training to play it 


The Gulbransen plays by roll. Yet you control 
its playing. You can accent individual notes or 
chords, play correct accompaniments for singing, 
put expression into the music just as though you 
were playing by hand. 

You can do this only with the Gulbransen— 
the only piano of its kind in the world. For the 


-Gulbransen alone has the special patented con- 


struction—the Regéstering feature—which regis- 
ters exactly your individual touch 


The Gulbransen, in addition, is the only piano 
that plays a music rolls. And it can also be 
played by hand. 

A small cash payment will put the Gulbran- 
sen Registering Pizao into your home. Conven- 
ient terms. Allowance on your present piano or 
other musical instrument, 


There is a dealer near you who can show you 
the Gulbransen. If you do not know him, write 
us for his name. Take the first step now toward 
making your home a happier one! 

Four upright Registering models: Community, 
$450; Suburban, $530; Country Seat, $615 ; White 
House, $700; Gulbransen Grand, $785; Register- 
ing Grand, $1275. For your protection we stamp 
the price of each instrument on the back at the 


factory. 
Send for FREE BOOK 


Send now for the free booklet which tells you all 
about this wonderful piano and the good times 
that are in store for you. Clip and mail the cou- 
pon below for your copy—now. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recom- 
mends that all pianos be tuned from two to four 
times a year. Your Gulbransen desetves this care 























The popular Suburban model, playableby hand 
or roll, $530. Four Gulbransen instruction 
rolls included with each Registering Piano 





Trade Mark Reg. 
“Easy to Play” 





The new Gulbransen Registering Grand 
$1275. Gulbransen Grand, $785. Both mod- 
els are full-sized, full-toned instruments 





Please send me without, obligation 
your free book, ‘‘Good Times with 
your Gulbransen,’’ and beautiful 
1926 calendar. 





GULBRANSEN COMPANY, 3200 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


© 1926 G. Co. City... 
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RESISTS ROT 
—and insures 
permanent | 


construction <~ 


+ 
“Tidewater” RedCypressis % 
immune to decay-producing % 
agencies because of a natural “¢ 
preservative grown into the 9 
and lasting value into your 
HOUSE, BARNS, GARAGE, SILOS, 
SHEDS, MILK HOUSES, GRANARIES, 
HOG AND HEN HOUuSES, when you 
employ “‘the Wood Eternal”’ for sills, 
sheathing, roof boards, sash, studding, 
barn floors and all exterior finish. It 
offers equal advantages, plus beauty, 
for interior finish of your home. 


Buy by the Arrow—Save by the Year 
FREE PLANS for FARM BUILDINGS 


We'll gladly send you upon request Free Plan 
Sheet containing complete working drawings 
and specifications for 3 practical Barns, Hog 
and Hen Houses and Double Corn Crib. Write 
today—a post card will do. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASS’N. 

117 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. 
or 117 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 








wood. Hence, you build real % yv 


















Wood Eternal st Eternal” 


(Identified by Arrow trade-mark) 


is preferred by thrifty farm- 
ers, because most econom- 
ical, figured over the years. 
The durability of ‘‘Tide- 
water’’ Red Cypress in- 
sures your property against 
depreciationand savesyou 
many dollars by averting 
costly repairs and re- 
placements. 
The illustration below is 
but one of many exist- 
ing testimonials to the 
longevity of ‘‘the 
Wood Eternal.” To 
be sure of getting 
the same depend- 
able service, buy 
by the Arrow. 





\ 


Old Limerick Plantation House, S.C. 

Erected in 1760 entirely of Tidewater 

Red Cypress .Shingle roof only replaced 

(by new Cypress shingles) after 150 
years of service. 

















What are your Sewage | 
Disposal Problems 7 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property values 
with these quality equipments. 


A a Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8S. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use. 
’ No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily in- 


stalled. Before You Order Any, System 
pixie for San- fee = folders and 

lan sheets. 
soeaile of your problems and we 














Kelly Duplex Mills are made with a 
double set of burrs. more work 
than any other mill of equal size. 
Require 25 per cent less power. 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, Kaffir corn, cotton seed, corn 
in shucks, sheaf oats, So Bean 
hay, or any kind of grain. 


Big Money Maker 


Save one-half ro r feed. Easily 
operated. All sizes. Guaran- 
teed. Any power. Especially 
oe or farm engines and 
tractors. Catalog free. 


ive us the brief | Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept. 23, Springfield, Ohio 





will do the rest. No obligation on 
your part. 

CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 
748-752 Free Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
**Makers also of San-Equip Waterless Toilets’’ 








STUDY AT HOME 
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Guide™ and’ 'Evidence’’ books free. ‘Send for them NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University, os 2404- L Chicago 
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Ladino on Moist 
Land 


Continued from page 16 











constant supply of moisture near the 
surface of the soil. On_ this account, 
the crop has been most successful in 
irrigated sections, or on soils that are 
naturally moist throughout the zrowing 
season. This clover is a long-lived plant 
and is adapted primarily for permanent 
pastures. 


Stands Heavy Pasturiig 


A well-managed Ladino pasture will carry 
from 30 to 40 per cent more livestock than 
the crops usually grown for pasturage. 
Under irrigated conditions in Idaho, some 
pastures are carrying the equivalent of 
four head of mature livestock to the acre 
for a six-months’ period. This is as good 
as some of the most favorable tales about 
biennial white sweet clover. 

To secure the best results, the pasture 
should be divided into two parts and one 
part grazed while the other part is being 
irrigated. - A Ladino pasture should not 
be grazed too closely, as the animals like 


the succulent: running stems and are apt | 


to kill the plants by eating. paen too close 
to the ground. 


Danger of Bloat 


Although Ladino pasture is less likely to 
cause bloating than most of the other 
clovers, it is best to avoid pasturing the 
fields when the animals are very hungry, 
or while the clover is wet or frosted. 
Many growers prefer to seed the crop in 
mixtures with timothy, brome- or orchard- 
grass, rather than alone. The grasses in 
such a mixture give the desired bulk to 
the ration and thus the danger of over- 
eating is not so great. Others allow the 
animals free access to straw stacks or 
other dry feed. 

Since the seeds are very small, Ladino 
clover will not catch readily when seeded 
on a poorly prepared seed-bed. In fact, it 
should be seeded on a fine, firm, moist 
seed-bed, and preferably very early in the 
spring in ‘the irrigated areas. Unless there 
is plenty of water available, ‘a nurse crop 
should not be used. Five pounds of seed 
to the acre are enough for pasture pur- 
poses. H. W. Hulbert. 


ee 


How To Choose a Radio 


Continued from page 10 


amplification, the number of tubes used 
is usually increased by one—a five-tube 
transformer-coupled set, for example, be- 
coming a six-tube veiislanseanupied set. 
I have not the space to describe these at 
length. When built by reputable manu- 
facturers, they are all good. 

With the super-heterodyne, unfavorable 
local and weather conditions are not such 
an obstacle to reception as in other re- 
ceivers. It is extremely efficient in am- 
plifying signals from weak stations or 
from a long distance. A loop antenna can 
be used, increasing selectivity and reducing 
interference from “static,” but this is 
seldom advisable in the country, where 
room for a very good outside antenna is 
usually available. 

Summing up, we find that we choose 
our receiver with the following ideas in 
mind: Distance of the broadcasting 
stations we wish to hear and their power; 
the location of your home, good or bad, 
determined by fis stening over your neigh- 
bor’s receiver; the pur pose of the receiver, 
whether for business requirements, or for 
the entire family. The answers to these 
~ pn og will decide the type of set, and 

e price to be paid. 
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Pop or Buttermilk? 
By W. P. Meyer 














pete: satisfies the tourist more, 
soda-water or buttermilk? I found 
an answer to this question on the highway 
between’ Baltimore and Washington, at 
College Park, Md. I never got more or a 
better drink for five cents than I did on 
that hot day in July. How smooth and 
cooling that Maryland buttermilk was, no 
one can tell without drinking it. I ordered 
two more schooners and then took three 
packages of cottage-cheese home with me 
besides. 

And while I was there at least a dozen 
cars parked outside, all of them in search 











A profitable thirst-quenching station 


of the same thing—a drink of buttermilk. 
Pop-stand dealers all along the road looked 
as though they were starving to death, 
but the stand with buttermilk gets the 
business. 

The stand is conducted by the dairy 
department of Maryland Agricultural 
College. The building is brand-new and 
all the butter, ice-cream, cheese and 
buttermilk are manufactured there. 


OST of the work is done by students 

who work their way through college. 
The salesroom has one long counter with 
a dozen faucets bubbling white, thick 
buttermilk all day long. In appearance 
it resembles a soda-fountain in an im- 
mensely large drug store. It is nice and 
clean. But there is no smell of sage and 
mint and fizz water—just the healthy odor 
of a fresh churn-product. 

“We have had as many as 3,500 people 
in this salesroom on a Sunday and it runs 
practically between 2,500 and 3,000,” 
said S. H. Harvey, in charge. “All prod- 
ucts are made in the building and include 
ice-cream, butter, soft cheese, buttermilk, 
chocolate milk, milk and cream. We have 
made no attempt to advertise as the 
proposition advertises itself and we find 
all the trade coming in that we can take 
care of.” 

This Maryland scheme should be a ti 
to many farmers who expect to get ric 
on their road-side markets. The tourist 
wants farm products when he stops to 
buy at a road-side stand. He can get all 
the sugar-water he wants in any town 
along the road. 


























There's always a 
chance for Kodak 


Incidents on the hunt and events around 
the house make prints you'll enjoy more 
and more. Snapshots of poultry, cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs, form a practical, busi- 
ness-like record you'll refer to again and 
again. On the farm there are picture 
chances galore. 


It’s all easy with a Kodak—from the first. 


All Kodaks are autographic—an exclusively 
Eastman feature. Whenever you want the 
date or title—with pictures of crops and 
livestock, or of the children—you can write 
it on the film at the time. 


Autographic Kodaks—$5 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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New Low 
r Prices ~ 








NEW 


Olde Tan 


Harness Models 








Write for our new catalog showing our new 
models of the famous Olde Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness, at new low prices. Olde Tan 
is made extra heavy, of only the strongest 
hides, perfectly tanned, and has the “Buckle- 
less Buckle,”’ which is ‘far stronger than the 
ordinary buckle, and cannot slip. These 
features alone give Olde Tan marvelous 
strength and durability—but, in addition, 
many more years have been added to its life 
by Metal-to-Metal construction at every 

int of greatest strain and friction—mak- 
— it the harness supreme. Get it on 30 
days’ trial. Don’t pay for 4 months if you 
keep it. If not satisfied, send it back at our 
expense. 





Don’t Pay for 


Months 


Ask for This Great Offer 








(ees ee 
COPPER RIVET 
HAND RIVETED 





Metal-to-Metal 


One of the many > places at 
which Olde Tan Harness is 
reinforced by Metal-to-Metal 


Not a Cent for Repairs 


So writes Logis Hunt, Prescott after 3% 
years’ use, be adds’ “If 1 had to Y buy 100 more 
Sets they woula at be Olde Tan.” ‘‘4 years and no 
repairs,”’ writes W. H. Grady, Wall, So. Dak. “A 
aes with a corn binder, cut off three fence 

ts and four telephone d we have proof 
ener ripped or tore on the harness .’’ IM you a 

a harness you can depend on-—get Olde 


Mail Coupon for 
Free Catalog! 


Do it now! A peopes dee eee 

If your harness — during 

the delay may cost you many ene ym a 

Olde Tan. "Se don’t wait! Get it NOW! mem- 
r—30 days’ trial, $7.50 per month. Or nothing 

to pay for 4 months, if you prefer. But you must 

act quick! Write for free book TODAY! 
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I Will Stick to the 


Farm 
By R. Ray Tuttle 











Some farmers are broke, 
And many are cracked; 
My check book’s a joke, 
But my spirit’s intact! 


HREE years ago we had the nearest 

approach to crop failure this wheat 
country had known since modern dry- 
farming practise started—16 bushels per 
acre. It takes two years to raise a crop 
and at present price ratios, 25 bushels an 
acre are required to break even. 

Two years ago we had prospects for a 
bumper crop—500 acres of the finest 
wheat that ever spread before my eyes. 
The combined harvester stood ready, 
waiting for the greener spots to ripen. 
oes suddenly one day the clouds piled 

in the west; the whole side of the sky 
b ackened, and a hail-storm harvested 
nearly 300 acres in just seven minutes. 
This was the first damaging hail to hit 
this area in 40 years. Hail insurance 
costs 6 per cent of the amount carried. 
Figure yourself if I should buy it. 

The following year conditions were 
without a local precedent. In March my 
crop of 400 acres looked the best of any I 
had ever raised, even better than the year 
before. Then the usual rains were sup- 
planted by hot blasts from the north, and 
the whole thing was burnt crisp. 

“Why,” ask my friends in other voca- 
tions, ‘‘don’t vou rustle a job that is some 
good? You might as well be teaching at 
a comfortable salary, have a long vacation 
every summer and ‘a very pleasant pro- 
fession at that.’ 

Yes, probably I could. I did teach 
high school one year and was invited to 
return at a good raise in wages. It is fine 
work, too, but one year satisfied me with 
teaching. I am going to keep on farming. 





Farming Has a Future 


Agriculture is an industry with a real 
future. In safety as an investment it 
stands first; in size it is waist and shoulders 
above other industries; and in point of 
necessity to life and therefore universal 
demand for its products it is in a class of 
its own. Food and clothing are first re- 
quirements; even houses and heat come 
later; motors and movies are way down 
the line. Let us always remember that. 
Of course it is hard going now, and there 
is good reason for it, but just now is the 
hardest point in the cycle. I think that 
is because farm products are tending to 
increase in price while other commodities 
are tending to decrease, also because land 
values are reaching a ‘point where they 
can show a reasonable return on the 
capital invested. We are approaching 
the “Good Living and 10%” that The 
Farm Journal has for a slogan. 

My convictions are grounded on several 
significant facts: First, a great many 
farmers are yielding to the urge and get- 
ting jobs that will pay better imme- 
diately for less working hours. Most of 
them will never get-back to farming 
because they will never have enough capi- 
tal for a fresh start; city and town living 
costs will not permit. They were pro- 
ducers, but are now consumers. Thus is 
the producing competition lessened. 





\ My Engine Will 


Do the ork of 


Try This his Remarkable Engine 


FR The Edwards Farm Engine sells 

direct to you at low factory 
price. No other engine like it. 1% to 6 
H. P. in one engine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at all powers. 

Fits Every Farm Job 

Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
spray rig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down. Endorsed by 
thousands of users, 
Clarence Rutledge, of Ontario, , Says: 
“Have given my Edw ards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.”” Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 








(EDWARDS tear 
FARM Mail Coupon 
ENGINE Now 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. : 

742 Main Street, eee Ohio — 
Without obligation, send complete descrip- 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 

DOI apiece dads lati nips wanna 
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| Makes FarmWork 
: ane, Easier and 


fp More Profitable 


ERE is a dependable, 
low-cost tractor that 
sess takes the drudgery out of 
: farming and enables you to 

do twice as much work in a 
day’s time. The CENTAUR is a different 
tractor—more flexible than any other—bet- 
ter fitted for all ’round use on the farm— 
less expensive to buy and operate—and above 
all, trouble-proof. This sturdy tractor will 
cut your planting and cultivating costs to the 
minimum and give you an. inexpensive power 
unit for dozens of other jobs. 


Plows 7” Deep—Backs on Own Power 


The CENTAUR is a riding tractor ie all jobs. Does 

lowing, harrowing, discing, seed ing. cultivating, 
ot oi feed grinding and all other belt and draw 
bar work. Low cost. Fully guaranteed. Get the 
facts about this money-making, work-saving tractor 
at once. Write today. 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY 











34 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio 














PROFIT OR LOSS? 
WHICH did your orchard produce in 1925? 
If a loss, lack of thor- If a profit, no doubt 
ough, timely spraying efficient spraying is 
may be the reason. one big reason. 

Let us tell you about the best hand and power 
spraying outfits to use for FRUIT PROFITS. 

A card from you will 
bring our latest catalog 
by return mail. 
“FRIEND” MFG. CO. 

126 East Ave. 
Gasport, N.Y. 
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— Se mre a _ Buneh-Grass and Wheat 
2843 W. 19th Street Chicago, t 2 Y Capaci 2 Tons 

falling cil apout your Doo't Pay for Four Months : Much land, also, which has been operated HAY RACK P : ty 
Offer on Olde Tan a at a great loss the last few years, is beings Also Bird Houses 

Print your name and address plainly H sag one -~< = as osm no more unt . and 

the demand for food products permits . 

My Name...-. 4 it to be farmed at a profit. In the last Catalogue Free Lawn Furniture 

= A | year I have seen hundreds of thousands of THE I. W. SCOTT CO. oe 
-” gp i acres which will not raise wheat again 500 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. | © 
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until we stop exporting it. The war 
supplanted the bunch-grass with wheat 
and the land will eventually produce an- 
other grazing crop. Its farmers and their 
financial backers have ceased to function. 

Furthermore, I believe the younger 
farmers are going to do better for them- 
selves than did their fathers, partly be- 
cause they will not be contented with a 
bare existence as the fruit of their labors, 
and again because the adoption of modern 
methods and machinery will give more 
time for thought and reading which will 
reflect in more improved methods and 
still better living conditions. These young 
fellows will have a world rather than a 
local outlook. They will realize that 
receptive markets are as important as 
abundant yields, and that a simple direct 
marketing machine, co-operatively con- 
trolled, is efficient like the up-to-date 
tractor and power-lift plow; while the 
competitive, multi-middleman _ selling 
scheme is on a par with the plowing out- 
fit pulled by peasant women. The buying 
public is learning this, too, in spite of 
negative propaganda. 


Children, Cattle and Corn 


So much for the future of agriculture; 
but I have a better reason for sticking to 
the farm—lI believe it is the best place 
to bring up my children. The air is pure, 
the water is pure, and their playmates— 
the kittens and puppies, the chickens and 
pigs, the calves and horses—are pure, too. 
That fact is worth pondering. Human 
companionship is always available when 
desired, but the care and handling of 
animals is valuable experience. It de- 
velops mastery with kindness, and it 
indelibly instils healthy ideas into any 
open mind, child or adult. 

The country distances induce exercise 
that provokes appetites and builds husky 
bodies; the caves and creeks invite ad- 
ventures that make self-reliance. The 
quiet places, the solitude, and the natural 
peewee develop a fundamental phi- 
osophy that will temper judgment and 
balance mental values all through life— 
a thing that is not learned in school. 

Probably the most urgent reason I have 
for sticking to farm life is that I like it. 
If this stood alone it would be selfishness, 
but coupled with solicitude for my family 
it is plain horse sense. We are going to 
succeed. Success in any other line than 
farming leads to the city. We will con- 
tinue to farm; farm in the broadest sense. 
We will raise to the fullest productiveness 
not only our fields and our animals, but 
more than that, the bodies, minds, and 
souls of our children. 





Care of Storage-Battery 


Two important things in battery care are 
supplying distilled water at regular inter- 
vals and preventing terminal corrosion. 
Supplying distilled water i; a matter of 
memory; preventing terminal corrosion is 
a matter of forethought. After corrosion 
once starts in it can be retarded by scrap- 
ing the affected parts with a screw-driver 
and painting them with thick gear-grease. 
Even then, however, corrosion will con- 
tinue in mild form, resulting finally in the 
need for new terminals. Recently, a bat- 
tery service man told me this corrosion 
could only be prevented by greasing the 
terminals before the first stages of corro- 
sion set in. He said the purchaser of a 
new car should have the battery inspected 
the first day or two it is used, making sure 
the attendant paints the terminals with 
thick gear-grease. P.T.H. 





N cold weather, run a gallon of 

warm water through the separa- 
tor before running the milk 
through. 
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Planet Jr 


“ 





RESH-pulled corn, s:noking hot, smothered with golden butter! 

Juicy, ruddy-ripe tomatoes! Tender, melting peas! There’s no 
end to the good things you can enjoy when you have your own garden. 

Have a garden this year—and a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe to tend it. 
It makes gardening possible at even the busiest season and pays for 
itself ten times over the first season you have it. 

“Have had the Planet Jr. No. 12 two.weeks and it has paid for 
itself already” writes an enthusiast. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Implements in he Wor 


Dept. 24 Sth & pos ss Ave. Philadelphia 























Read about this Planet Jr. No. 12 
Double Wheel Hoe on pages 20-24 
of latest Planet Jr. catalog. 
Mailed free with new handboo 
on gardening. 








Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 





Standard Garden Tractor 
A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurserics, Berrymen, 
Suburbanites, Estatcs, Parks, Cemetaries. 





Does 4 Men’s Work. Teale any running 
Dises, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt Zz a, Send for 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, ay. 


STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY oe Electric Wheel Co. 


3230 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minna. w 




















Lime and Fertilizer 


Sour soil means agree is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” P ce wy ay ny omg, rd Guaranteed to handle ie in any form fertilizer, 


phosphate, ashes or crushed she! 
Soil BE Cannot Clog Ba 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
about your pon ern ag ? oa SORE, and precede, Cenees Cee ie eae 


Are they sturdy as Attaches to an: 
should bot Pott ie tet — fetdatetee. ser tio a 10,000 
free Litmus Test itive ibe. per acre oes material Sic on ten 
C car f eld. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Trial. 
THE HOLDEN CO. ine. 
Pept 409 Peoria Illinois SPI 
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WE PAY THE ’ 
FREIGHT | jm 

Youcan (@ = || 

buy allof een iy 







ete 
home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


the materials for a compl 






Nine different 
floor plans o 
this house are 
shown in Cata- 
log. 2 and 3bed- 
room designs— 
gradeandinside 
lar entrances. 















Living room, 
dining room, 
3 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 
3 other plans 
in catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
ber throughouf. 





Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 
' rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy man can 
erect these houses. 











arge living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway, dining 
room, kitchen. 





3 bedrooms, | ay eB 
each wit Lip mmo 
closet. Bath on 


second floor. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est . ee interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing, with complete instructions and drawings. 
Freight peid to your station. Permanent Homes 
a PORTABLE. Many styles af ly dwellings, 
summer cottages and garages to choose from. Write nearest 
mill today for FREE Money-Saving Catatog No. 738 


The ALADDIN Co., icuican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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GOOD FARMING PAYS 
Every farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, 
and raise The WESTERN, 3 


bigger crops. |. 3machines in 1, 
do all of this, It has provenit to thousands, It pulverizes and 
packs as deep as plowed. leaves a loose mulch on 
a pertect seed 


top. 
operation, Get 6 to 10 bushels 
oa cines eryeiap erate 
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Covers for Your Cushions 
By Hazel Showalter 








ening a room and giving it a homey 
and inviting appearance. A cushion 
should be made primarily for service, for 
it is fulfilling its chief duty when it is 
snuggled comfortably behind one’s back 
or under one’s head. This does not mean 
that cushions should not be pretty—far 
from it. It merely means that one should 
choose the forms of prettiness that are not 
harmed by use. 
Almost any kind of stitchery can be 
used in making or decorating a cushion— 
applique, patch- 


Or: IONS help wonderfully in bright- 


that which is very thin, can be used for 
covering cushions. Figured cretonnes and 
denim make pretty coverings, and the 
pattern or design will furnish.all the 
decoration needed. Silk or cotton ma- 
terials having bright stripes in one or 
more colors are also desirable. Cushion 
covers crocheted from jute or cotton yarn 
are suitable for the porch. or sun parlor 
and they wear well. Tassels are handy 
for trimming the cushions—long and short 
tassels can be made by winding yarn or 
heavy thread around a book or card; or 





work, cross-stitch, 
embroidery or cro- 
cheting; also block 
printing, batik, and 
stencil work. The 
foundations of the 
cushions should be 
considered first, un- 
less you have old 
cushions to recover. 
Stuffed cushions 
ready for covering 
can be bought at 














reasonable _ prices, 
but if you have 
feathers, you will want to make the 
cushions yourself. It pays to buy the best 
grade of feather-ticking, for feathers work 
right through a cheap grade, making the 
cushions more of a nuisance than a plea- 
sure. When pillows are filled with down, 
iron the wrong side of the ticking with a 
hot flatiron well rubbed with beeswax 
each time before it is put on the cloth, 
and the down will not work through. Old 
hosiery and underwear torn into small 
pieces can also be used for filling cushions. 
Corn husks cut small make satisfactory 
filling. The cases for such cushions can 
be made of unbleached muslin or flour- 
sacks, and will be softer if lined with out- 
ing flannel. 


You Will Want Various Shapes 


There are plain square, oblong, and round 
cushions, as well as box cushions in the 
three shapes just named, made by sewing 
a long strip of ticking between the top and 
bottom. Bolster cushions are in the shape 
of cylinders with either flat or tapering 
ends. A triangular-shaped cushion. is an 
oddity easily made by folding a square 
piece of ticking diagonally. When sewing 
the ticking, baste the two edges together, 
then turn them over before stitching, or 
bind the seam with a piece of tape so the 
feathers will not work through. Stuff the 
cushions tight enough to make them hold 
their shape, but not tight enough to make 
them hard. 

Unless you have a special color scheme 
or plan of decoration to carry out, the 
cushions can be made in all colors and 
need not match, especially if the room 
needs brightening. One should, however, 
take the colors of the room into considera- 
tion. If the room has much blue in it, 
there should be at least one orange and 
one brown cushion; if there is much yel- 
low, there should be at least one red and 
one blue cushion. If the room is in gray 
or dull colors, any or all colors may be 
used. The color of the sofa or davenport 
and of the upholstered chairs must be 
considered. One would not want a blue 
cushion on a green chair nor a purple 
cushion on a blue chair. Rather put a 
red or a brown cushion on a green chair, a 
yellow, orange or brown cushion on a blue 
chair, Black cushions go anywhere. 

Nearly every sort of material, except 


crocheted, knotted or stuffed ball tassels 
can be used with good effect. 

The bolster cushion on the chair in 
the illustration is decorated with applique. 
The case for the feathers is made of a strip 
of ticking with its edges seamed together 
and a round piece of ticking sewed in 
each end. Sometimes the round pieces 
are omitted and the ticking is gathered 
together at the ends: To make the cover 
for this cushion, cut a piece of tan cloth 
large enough to go around the cushion and 
to be tethered at the ends. Cut two 
strips and a large oval of black sateen or 
other black material. Cut a flower-shape 
from brightly colored cloth and five leaf- 
shapes from green cloth, Applique (or 
hem) the flower and the leaves to the oval 
with the ends of the leaves under the 
flower, then sew the oval and the two 
strips of black to the tan cloth. Seam the 
tan piece, put it over the cushion and 
gather the ends over the ends of the 
cushion. Sew a large black tassel on each 
end to cover the stitches. 


Covering the Cushions 


The cover for the large square cushion 
on the floor is made of two large, figured 
handkerchiefs sewed together. The .only 
decorations are the tassels on the corners. 
There is a plain bolster cushion on the 
end of the davenport. Over it lies a round 
box-shaped cushion with a cover crocheted 
of cotton yarn in two colors. Underneath 
this cushion is a square cushion covered 
with striped goods. In the center of the 
davenport is a three-cornered cushion 
covered with gay cretonne. 

The cushion on the other end of the 
davenport has a round piece of cretonne 
six inches in diameter on each side, with a 
long straight strip of the cretonne gath- 
ered to these pieces on each side. The 
square cushion on the edge of the daven- 
port has a patchwork cover made of al- 
ternate squares of two colors. Black and 
orange, blue and tan, or green and henna 
would be good combinations. The border 
matches one color, the tassels match the 
other color. Silk pieces cut and sewed as 
for rag carpet can be crocheted into very 
rich-looking cushion covers. Sew the 
pieces bit-or-miss, or to form light and 
dark stripes, and make the covers either 
round or square. 
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Don’t Pay for 4 


After You Get the Separator 


We will send an imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator direct 
to your farm and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. We make 
this offer because we know there is no other separator in the world 
equal to the Melotte and we want to prove it to you. Use it just 
as if it were your own machine. You may have a 30-day liberal 
trial. At theend of that time you can make up your mind wheth- 


er you want to keep the separator or send it back at our expense. 
Put it to every possible test. Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte 
is easier to keep clean and sanitary because it has so much less tinware than other 
separators have. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after you stop 
cranking unless brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Belgium Melotte 


Imported 


Separator 
Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the famous 
single-bearing, suspended self-balancing 
bowl. This patent bowl hangs from one fric- 
tionless ball bearing and spins like a top. 
Without any rebalancing it skims as perfectly 
after three, five oreven twenty years of service 
as when new. Furthermore, neither wear nor 
usage can ever throw the Melotte Bowl out of 
balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross cur- 
rents which waste cream by remixing with milk. 


Send coupon below today. Get the Free Book that 
tells about the great Melotte and this big offer. 

















































No. 7 
Capacity 
325 litres 
(740 Ibs.) 

of milk per 
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Model 
No. 11 
Capacity 
500 litres 
(1135 lbs.) 
of milk per 
hour. 





Take Your Choice 


Your choice of any of these three 
models. NO MONEY DOWN— 
NOTHING TO PAY FOR 4 
MONTHS—DUTY FREE. This 
wonderful Belgium Melotte Separator 
has been picked by a jury of thousands 
of farmers—picked by dairy experts 
throughout the world to be the “king” 
of all separators ever manufactured. 
It has won every important European 
contest for Efficiency of Skimming, 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Oper- 
ation and Durability. Send coupon 
below for Big Free Book. 



























No. 6 
Capacity 
275 litres Mail coupon for catalog giving 
(625 Ib s-) full description of this wonderful 
of milk cream separator and the extraordi- 
per hour. nary 4 months offer. Don’t buy any 





separator until you have found out all 
you can about the Melotte and details 
of our 15-year guarantee. Don't wait 
sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, “%. 2 34252: 


9 U.S. Manager 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. 25-02 Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-02 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of 
this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and your offer of “Don’t Pay for 4 Months.” 


NAMB ccccegnosccwce=-nosseconseoee=ene=s ice esghenoengs oasis = 
(Print name and address plainly) 


ih cin eccihlin ted clentnen tnisleteniaian | eR SE I 


How many cows do you milk? 
Yes, we have a milker which is bound to interest you— 


“i i . Melottre ly 
Milking Machine péiced —serma, Check [7] 
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BETTER 


~ AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 


When you 
MORE buy the 
Aermotor 
WATER jou'buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 

















LE S S sneer to every 
of service 

WI N D and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the 

gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas City Minapet ad 
Backed by greatest experience 
in bullding steel J 
















Makes planting 
onion sets a 
pleasure. Plants 
Gladi-bulblets, 
~ etc. 
Makes narrow 
row, drops, and 
covers the sets. 
Price $65.00. 
Ask your deal- 
er, or write for 
Folder. 


S&H Set Ouion Planter Co. 


Pleasant Valley, Iowa Box 4 


SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 


Direct from the Nation’s Capital. Send for our Bie 
Catalog reproduced in colors, one of the wonder si 
of Washington and full of Garden information. 
ready. Absolutely free. 


Send 10c and we will include 1 pkt. 
each: —DWARF MIXED NASTURTIUMS, 
FEATHERBLOOM ASTERS, GIANT 
FLOWERED ZINNIAS, SCARLET GLOBE 
RADISH, LONG LOST LETTUCE 
BOLGIANO TOMATO. 


F'W.BOLGIANO &-CO, 


- 1053 B.Si., Wasuinaron, D.C. 


voner*CLOVER 


yisegs save you 00.98 to 3 00 bushel, Write us to- 
4 or Fer free samples of Highest Grade Home Grown Seed. 
Our price is surprisingly low. Get our samples one rices 
on Alfalfa, press Clover, Timothy and all e can 


































save zoe big g 7 y on =< seed _ Write for free 
samples, specia ces i page catalog. 
American Field See d Co., Dept. 199, Chicago, Mil. 
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Keep Cleaning Tools 
in One Place 











WELL-ARRANGED cleaning closet 
is just as important as an orderly 
linen-closet, well-stocked preserve- and 
jelly-shelves, or a neat kitchen cupboard. 
By grouping together brooms, brushes, 
dusters, mops and all the many things 
needed in cleaning, and keeping the closet 
in order, the housekeeper need not waste 
time or take extra steps in collecting these 
things when she wants to use them. It is 
a more sanitary and tidy practise to store 
cleaning tools in a place by themselves 
. 








A well-arranged closet 


than to leave them in a corner of the 
kitchen or pantry, as is often done. 

The cleaning closet should be convenient 
to the whole house. Sometimes, espe- 
cially in large houses, a good arrangement 
is to have a cleaning closet (with a supply 
of the things most frequently used) on 
each floor. If a built-in closet is not 
available, an old wardrobe can be fitted 
up. Sometimes the cleaning closet opens 
off the back hall, or it finds a place in the 
combination laundry and wash-room which 
is such a convenience in many farmhouses. 

Ventilate the closet by cutting holes in 
the door or by means of a transom. Shelves 
should be arranged for the cans and bottles 
of cleaning materials and other small 
articles, and there should be plenty of 
hooks at proper heights for brushes, 
brooms, and mops. These should be 
hung so that the weight does not rest on 
the straws, bristles, or strings. The 
carpet-sweeper, also, should be set or 
hung so that the weight does not come on 
the brushes. 


Good Tools Most Economical 


Well-made, durable tools are generally 
most economical in the end, though the 
may cost more at the outset. It is well, 
of course, to have a complete set of tools 
and materials for cleaning the many kinds 
of materials in the house, but this does 
not mean that a large collection should be 
bought haphazard. Some cleaning de- 
vices will not be used often enough in the 
ordinary house to justify their expense or 
the storage reom they occupy, and the 
housekeeper will do well to consider these 
points before buying. 

The oily cloths used in polishing floors 
and furniture, especially if moistened 
with linseed-oil, are a serious fire hazard 
unless they are kept in a coyered fireproof 





Three, side by 
side, will ex- 
tend across 
top of 


bos 
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Grow ’Em LIKE THIS! 


It’s the new everbearing Mastodon. Bears 100 
days after planting. 12 plants for $2.50; 25 for 
$4.00; 50 for $7:00; 75 for $10.00; 100 for $12.00 
Grown Right—on "fresh, new land soil rich in 
natural plant foods. Vigorous, heavy-rooted. 
Shipped Right-Our own special moss pack.Reach 
you in fresh, growing condition. Guaranteed. 

30 DAY OFFER—Following popular combina- 
tions sent POSTPAID if ordered in 30 


ays. 

50 Dunlap (early), 50 Gibson (midseason)... 1 
50 Gibson, 50 Burrill (new), 25 Cooper 
(big), 25 Eaton (late), 2 Mastodon (new 
giant everbearing) 
3 Concord Grapes, 12 Blackberry, 12 nate 
Raspberry, 12 Black Raspberry, 100 Stand 3 
ard variety strawberry plants. 

OTHER OFFERS comeiees in ourfree Cat- 

alog. Instruction book free with every order. 


KEITH nutastry 


Box 34 pees Mid 
























pop SEEDS 


: Grown From Select Stock 
=~ —None Better— 56 years 
% selling good seeds to satisfied 

= customers. Prices below all 


orders I fill. Big free cata- 
¥ logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford. lil. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strong, healthy,tremendousbearingstock. World’s 
greatest new everbearing strawberry MASTODON 


GRAPE PLANTS 


Large supply at low prices. 


FRUIT TREES 


Apple, pe ach, plum. ‘All hardy northern rown. Full line 
Bisekb berries, Raspberries, Currants. Mary Washington 









asparagus at $10.00 per 1000. All at wholesale prices for 
finest plants grown. Free Catalog. Write today. 


F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 11, Bridgman, Mich. 








RFF'S conectie 


Collection 
wu ful 
Woustt rife posteate ¢arens-pecmatt. 


jirea Anth Wa terer Red 40c 
ieee - = White 45c, I'Spirea BillaraiRed 
ea Billardi White 35c,  1SpireaFro- 
belt se, & 2 Spirea Van Hout! =m hite 








+ ou get size and 
Gur pew handsomely il a AE log is 
hee fullof alates esevees tion, Peta 
ts, shrubs, ornamentals, seedcorn, oats, 
ster, alfalfa and timothy. It’s FREE. 


New Carlisle, Ohio 











TR R E ES pREPUCED Prices 


ea oy ay 
jum , Grapes, Nuts. e 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 

















container. A tin or galvanized-iron can 
with close-fitting lid is good for this 

urpose. Tools will last longer and work 
aes if put back in the closet clean and 
ready for use the next time. 


Care of Various Kinds of Mops 


Once a week, or oftener if necessary, the 
box. of the carpet-sweeper ea ay a 
opened over a dampened newspaper, ‘ie 
dirt emptied out, and the hair and lint 
cleaned from the brushes with a button- 
hook, coarse comb, or old scissors. The 
mechanism should be kept properly oiled. 
A vacuum cleaner should be looked after 
in the same way, except that in addition 
to the cleaning the bag should be emptied: 

Dry or oiled mops should be well shaken 
each time after use, and occasionally 
washed in hot soap-suds, rinsed in clear 
hot water, and dried as quickly as possible. 
Oiled mops can be renewed by pouring on 
a few drops of kerosene or floor-oil and 
letting them stand until the oil spreads 
through the strings. If too much oil is 
used the floors will be darkened, and a 
surplus of oil will be left on the surface. 

Dust cloths should be washed fre- 
quently, because a little dirt comes out 
more easily, and because dirty cloths 
often leave as much dust as they take up 
and will scratch highly-polished surfaces. 
The oil in ‘‘dustless’’ cloths can be re- 
stored by adding to the rinse water a 
little kerosene or floor-oil (about one table- 
spoonful to a quart of water), or by pour- 
ing a few drops of oil on the dry duster 
rolling it tight, and letting it stand until 
the oil spreads evenly. 

House cleaning often seems a hard task 
and it pays to plan the work carefully and 
to keep the home clean rather than labor 
to make it clean. 





A 75,884-mile web of U. S. highways with 
U. S. markings and a U. S. shield to guide 
the traveler, is what we can expect if the 
plan of the Joint Board on Interstate 
Highways goes through. Secretary Jardine 
has approved the plan, and the rest of 
Our Folks no doubt will do the same. 
Only when you have gotten 30 miles off 
the right route can you appreciate what 
a well-marked national highway means. 
Some states have their roads well marked 
but many haven’t. With the federal 
Government taking steps to promote 


: ‘ . . t ctical work (ie Blossom Sweet inte cet lovers : SiG. hay, 
standardized highway markings, it will . cer Fee focely illustrated. “Offers = for free samples and s low on best. 
make it a lot more pleasant to go on a Roses and other plants, bulbs and Srpst een Now gy Bee er, Alfalfa, and other 
tour seeds, and tell: how to grow them. Safe | Field Seeds rices lowest yet. ae oxtalog Free 
. delivery guarant 70 gr describing + Og Fie id Seeds. Investigate Sweet Clover now. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, Box 212, West Grove. Pa. American Field Seed Co., Dept. 1209, Chicago, mt. 





‘‘What can I use instead of corn for a 
silage crop?’’ queries one of Our Folks in 
Western Oregon. Canada field-peas and 
oats can be used for silage (hay, too) in 
this section if planted early—February or 
March. The evan Experiment Station 
recommends the white Canadian variety 
of peas, and Victory or Three Grain oats. 
Rate of seeding, 90 pounds of peas and 
five pecks of oats to the acre. If peas 
have never been grown on the land, 
inoculate the seed. Pure cultures of 
bacteria for inoculation can be bought 





You'll be PROUD to represent an Institution Our advertising is now dominating Farm 


in 6 weeks in MICHIGAN — 
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&9 de 
07 NER (penn n) Made <a 


‘ENKINS (ILLS) Made 


$979- g5 Sales in 4 Weeks 


Begin NOW! Turn Your Spare lime 
Into Big Money! Paid Weekly 


Every Stark Salesman in almost every State is “‘hitting the 
bull's eye’’ in Sales - Increases this year ! Tremendous demand created by huge 
Stark Advertising Campaign reaching 18,000,000 homes is the reason, 


There’s Dignity and Profit in Working for 
This 110-Year-Old Institution 












110 years old—The Largest Nurseries In The Papers and es that reach 18,000,000 
World and The Oldest In America, That’s what American homes ond read by 72,000,000 
helped W. E. ROHRER make ao 07in sales (Seventy Two Million) possible customers, 
M. WEHNER This eivertisia makes hundreds in 
make $1,483.07 in sales in 5 “ese in PENN.— your neighborh READY TO ORDER 
LL. JENKINS make $979.85 in uaies in 4 weeks THE MINUTE YOU CALL ON THEM 
in ° 
Sales-Making Outfit—FREE YOUR 0 t e t 
Your selling outfit given to you, H of ppor uni Y 


lundreds 
irresistibly attractive Natural Color Photo 


Ea Mis ame porseon a COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


Shrubs, Vines, Hedges, Rose ; 
NURSERIES. 
interest and convince everyone. A ICK g STARK Leoiiene Box 8. W. 612 


—Send Name and Address on this aon or # Send me,>—-wlinaes anh Geek of cost or ob!: 
postcard at once. @ on my part,—complete details of your Stark 
could start selling abou 


Add Box S.W. 612 goes erence 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES § Biase 


Largest in the World—Oldest in America = M st. or RR. No 


At LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years, o 


TT rer rrr 















seceeces 


























pt, Bho in the Steet for 76 years. 











Invest Your Surplus Funds 


= the principal will be safe and the interest promptly paid twice 
y 


early. Buy Bonds that are issued under U. S. Government super- 


vision by the world’s largest mutual farm mortgage banking system. The 
entire proceeds are used to build up the farming business through loans 
to active farmers at reasonable rates. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Safe — Marketable — Tax-Free 


Sf 


SR LT TE 


i 
it 
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Neeeitationaton ts 


" wget ees qperes 


aa Sin en le ee 





from any seed firm, or from the Oregon You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or 
Agricultural College at Corvallis. from the Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. Both principal and interest are tax-free, 


Federal Land Banks are located at 





(inne ~ninetammetas 










Baltimore, Md. Louisville, Ky. Soeinefield, Mase 
Berkeley, Calif. New gd La. t. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia, S.C. Se Paul, Minn. 


Houston, Texas Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kan. 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16 
Addressing the nearest Federal Land Bank or 





Cuas. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent 
_ FreperAL Lanp Banks 
Pigeon: ‘‘Yes, I’ll admit I’m pigeon- wg Washington, nm ¢. 


toed, but you’re both pigeon-toed and 
flat-footed!”’ 


Total Assets of the 12 Federal Land 
Banks Ex One Billion Dollars 
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GALLOWAY’S SANITARY 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


amo lity, running, easy clean and cream saving. 
s iat ea Soke the "Gallows ~~ longer Foe skim & 
closer than ordinary separators. Self-centering neck bearing and low-speed, 
no-vibration bowl. Helical cut gears, — in ~ hag bath gives ee Oe 
and longer li: Compare others 
you decide. The Galloway must sel} 
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Judging the Value 
of Land 


Continued from page 34 

















DO YOU 

| of 6eiS 

STAMMER 

other wheels, is. COST 
¢ oe a of service. 

Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering, “tte Cause and Cure.” It tells hows I Say wagon good os new. Low $s 


—~ myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
Reduced Catalog free. 
3 Bogue Bidg., 1147 4. Illinois St., Indianapolis EMPIRE Meso ase S3 paves 





Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 











Save the in- between profit by buying direct from 

us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 

faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 

cenete, coms wee! aa a — from the raw material 
to the finis! 

EDWARDS: REO” METAL SHINGLES 

ordinary roofs. No painting 

uaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 

oe | ~, to wae on. We-also sell V-Crimp, 

Seg | Seam, Painted or Galvanized 

Bay ———. scanned 


ere FACTORY PRICES 
By ea direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Th of fied cus- 
tomers every year ~ ~ oa best a 
! Get our wonder- 


bg ee prices, lasting satisfac- 
F io E E 7" S a oe No. 
SAMPLES & THE EDWARDS & Mra. co. 
Roofing Book Cincinnati, Ohio 














My new reduced prices on the improved 
1926 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as cleanasa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
power sump puller. It yanks ‘em out in 
less time and with less effort than any other 
method. Make big money pulling stumps for 
our neighbors. Pull stumps for fuel. I make 
Both horse and hand power machines. Lat- 

est, most up-to-the-mi improv ts. Sen: 
today for catalog and 


| b 10: ase 5 


Fs 









Hercules Mf; 
711 oth Se 
Centerville, lowa 





of the Caddo group. The latter has a com- 
pact white and yellow lower subsoil that 
causes the land to be soggy and miry in wet 
weather and he ard and droughty in dry 
weather. There is black soil with a very 
acid hard- -pan below the surface. and bl: ack 
soil without the hard-pan. The latter is 
good; the former is very, very poor. 

And so it is practically everywhere you go; 
the soils vary from good to bad or indifferent. 
Where is there a farm without its infertile 
spots and lean fields—places on which noth- 
ing grows but weeds? There are some farms 
without these, to be sure, such as those in 
the belts of uniform black-silt loam found 
in parts of the prairie states. Nevertheless, 
farms of uniform soil are truly rare. 


Explaining Poor Soil 


Now these poor spots are not present by 
accident, always. Often it is subsoil trouble 
—a dense clay-pan that prevents good under- 
drainage, or loose material incapable of 
holding moisture in dry times. 

It is the soil surveyor’s job to search out 
these unproductive spots and explain them if 
possible. The trouble can not in all cases be 
determined at once. If the soil doctor is 
uncertain, he passes the: problem on to an- 
other kind of soil specialist, or to a plant- 
disease man. Even these can not always put 
their fingers on the source of trouble. Years 
of study have failed to show, for instance, why 
certain peat soils suddenly turn from hig 
yields of corn to very low yields and fail to 
give the original good returns, regardless of 
the use of manures and lime. 

But as a general rule, the man who goes 
into a new section to buy a farm can depend 
on the soil map as a guide. Here is not only 
an impartial report on the crop value of the 
soils, their working qualities and so on, but 
a detailed description of each type from the 
surfaee soildown. This tells of the texture of 


, the soil; whether it is fine sand, coarse sand, 


clay, or silt loam; whether it is ‘loose or com- 
pact, or eclods with cultivation; whether 
there is a dense-clay or loose-gravel subsoil; 
whether there is sufficient lime for the lime- 
loving crops; and so on. With these points 
in mind, the land seeker can go out with a 
spade or four-foot soil auger and find out for 
himself, if he doesn’t eare to accept what the 
soil map says. 

Soil-survey maps are being consulted 
more and more by land buyers, and by land 
sellers, too—those who prefer to deal 
squarely with their customers. Some 
buyers, of course, have never heard of a soil 
map; and, too, not every county has been 
surveyed. If there is no soil.survey of the 
particular section you chance to be interested 
in, you should then get the reports for the 
nearest soil surveys, and study the soil de- 
scriptions, since these may fit the prev4iling 
conditions over wide areas. 


Buy with Your Eyes Open 


Never buy land without seeing it. See it, 
dig into it, test for sourness and lime, ask 
local people about it. If no _ soil-survey 
report is available, take small samples of the 
soil and subsoil and send them to some 
recognized soil authority for his opinion as to 
the worth of the land for crop production. 
Handy outfits for testing acidity can be ob- 
tained from county agents, or from your 


_ agricultural college. If there is much lime 


in the soil a drop of dilute muriatic acid 
will produce bubbling upon contact with it. 

The presence of harmful amounts of 
alkali can not be detected so easily. One 
buying land in the dry regions of the West 
should learn something about the appear- 
ance of alkali vegetation from the experiment- 
station bulletins, and whenever there is any 
suspicion as to the presence of alkali wink 
samples should be taken separately from 
each foot down to six feet at least, and these 
sent to the chemist of the state agricultural 
college or experiment station for examination. 

If there is as much as .2 per cent of alkali 
salts in the top-soil or an average of .5 per 
cent in the six samples, it will be well to 
proceed with caution; if there is .5 to .8 per 
cent in the top-soil, keep away from that kind 
of land. Even should there be as much as 




















1 per cent of alkali in the lower subsoil and 
but little in the top-soil, it will be advisable 
to go slow, because alkali has a way of rising 
to the surface under unfavorable conditions 
of drainage and excessive use of irrigation 
water. If the chemist reports ‘‘black alkali’’ 
in amounts of .1 to .2 per cent in the top 
soil, better go slow, as this form of alkali is 
highly injurious to plants. 


Signs of Poor Soil 


In the humid region—that is, where the rain- 
fall is 30 inches or more—such subsoil colors 
as white, bluish gray and rusty brown in- 
dicate poor drainage and lack of aeration. 
With this sort of subsoil occurring under 
much of the land, the best thing to do is not 
to buy. The same advice goes for land 
having stiff, dense clay, especially of a putty- 
like or soapy character, within four feet of 
the surface. Soil containing numerous black- 
iron pebbles, more or less the shape and size 
of buckshot, should be held in suspicion, 
particularly if there is any whitish or bluish 
color at all in the subsoil. Loose gravel or 
sand within 14 inches or less of the surface 
usually indicates that crops will suffer un- 
duly on such soil in dry spells. Deep white 
sand always is of little agricultural value. 
These are some of the more outstanding 
marks of inferior soils. There are many 
other kinds of unfavorable types, some with 
defects which are difficult to describe. If 
the advice of a soil expert or the assistance 
of a soil map can be had, take both, when 
you go out looking for a farm; but under no 
circumstances buy land without knowing it 
has good subsoil as well as good surface soil. 





Prize Winners Developed 
by Inbreeding 
By A. B. Bryan 


N 1922 Clemson Agricultural College, 
South Carolina, bought two Berkshire 
pigs, Clemson Baron 317277, and Michigan 
Baroness Third 314270, which have been 
used as foundation stock for a closely inbred 
herd of 27 show animals that has swept 














Foundation stock for the prize-winning 
Berkshire herd 


aside all opposition at the National Swine 
Show, the Southern Berkshire Congress and 
other show-rings, showing most forcibly 
that wise inbreeding of animals of outstand- 
ing superiority is all right. 

Four litters. from the matings of the 
original pair have given 32 pigs, of which 26 
were raised. Seventeen of the choicest of 
these and eight more from further inbreeding 
constitute, together with the two foundation 
animals, the show herd of 27 unconquerables. 

The first show herd on record to be de- 
veloped from a single pair, and. the first 
agricultural college herd to be a winner at a 
National Swine Show, these Berkshires are 
an eye-opener to folks who think -‘‘piney 
woods rooters’’ are the only swine in the 
South. This prize-winning herd was de- 
veloped under conditions prevailing on most 
southern farms. 

{lf any of Our Folks want to start a herd 
of purebred Berkshires -the editor will ad- 
vise where to buy ‘pigs:—Editor.] 
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First Cost is Last Cost 
with Concrete 









Twenty Sacks 
Will Do It! 





—less than a ton of cement to 
take home, yet enough to build 
any of the following: 


One hundred rot proof fence 
posts. 


A sanitary feeding platform 
for sixty hogs. 


One hundred and twenty 
feet of 24 by 4 in. concrete 
walk toward your barn. 


A twenty-barrel watering 
tank with concrete plat- 
form around it. 


A cooling tank for twenty 
cans of milk and floor for 
the milk house. 


Or any oneof a dozen other expense 
proof improvements which will 
make your work easier and give 
you more profit from your farm. 


Our free booklet “Permanent 
Repairs on the Farm” Tells 
you how. Send for it today 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30:-CITIES 
























KITSELMAN FENCE 


Jadidzi) aps NEW LOW PRICES | 
NOW READY 


Write today for our new 1926 Catalog filled 

with big money-saving values in Farm, Poultry 

and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, fron and Wood 

Gates, Barbed Wire, Tools, Supplies. Prices 
ashed to the bone. Savings greater than ever. 
ompt shipments. Quality guaranteed. 


- You saved me $49.00 on my order,” declares Walter Pierce, Friend- 
* ship, Indiana. **f purchased fence of ve 20 yoore age and it is still in 
good sha, and hog proof,” says Albert B. Scott, , Indiana. Cut rown 
»costs by buying direct from our great mills. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. You save. 


Read This Sensational Offer on 
Kitselman “‘Y’’ Type Steel Posts 


We are so thoroughly convinced that our Can’t-Bend ‘“‘Y’”’ Type Line 
Posts are the best posts made that we make this offer: Order six 
Can’t-Bend Line Posts, compare them with any other post on the mar- [ 
ket, and if you don’t decide the Can’t-Bend is the best post, you can 
keep them and they won’t cost you a cent. We will refund you what | 
you pay for them. 


Get our prices before ordering. Write today for FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS Box 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
America’s-Oldest. Fence Manufacturers 
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and moles. Ask 


511 Fifth Avenue 








Kill them with 


ANOGAS 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


Just as quick and simple, cheap and sure for ground- 
hogs, woodchucks, prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust 
or send us $2.50 for a 5-lb. tin, express collect. 


Write for Leaflet 104 
AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


YANOGAS A-Dust 
kills rats on the run 
by giving off a deadly 
, poison gas they can’t es- 
2” cape. They don’t have to 
eat it—or even touch it. 
Apply a small quantity 
with a Cyanogas Duster 
to the rat-holes—and your 
rat troubles are over.. 
















INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 















4-POUND 





UNION S. WORKS, C-220 River St., TROY WN. Y. 


Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 








For Quilts, Fancy Work, Portieres, Etc. Send 10 tier. bi R 
ee ess aE 22 ewes, ae oe 
remnants, including free quiit designs and agents’ Fa ui rank Gotch, free book 
BU N DLE S ag og our ~~ sill ovatest ging- & holds, bloch re- 
am, and other remnant bargain bundles; also Don’ trong 
instructions how to earn money at home by sewing. = ~ J; “ 














This full size 62-Pc. Rose and Gold Dinner Set is beautifully decorated with gorgeous 
red and yellow Roses and a dainty gold floral pattern that is sure to please the most ex- 
acting taste. It is only one of many valuable Mason Premiums, such as Dinner Sets, 
Glassware, Rugs, Furniture, Silverware, etc., which are given for taking orders for our 
goods. You can furnish your home completely. Simply take orders from your neigh- 
bors, while making friendly calls, for our big line of Mason degmrre including House- 


hold Goods, Groceries, Toilet Articles, Soaps, Home Supplies, Nove 


Specid) pregenr 


pre « AM) basins Se 
TF >, 3 yer: 


Full size 7-Pc. High Grade Granite set— 
Dish Pan, Preserve Kettle, Sauce Pan, 
Pudding Pan, Pie Pan, Jelly Cake Pan 
and Basting Spoon, GIVEN in addition 
to Dinner Set if you order promptly. 





ties, Jewelry, etc. 


NO MONEY NEEDED— WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
You have nothing to risk. The Mason Catalog is FREE and 
tells how to get easily the things for which youlong. Turn your 
spare moments into happiness and profit. Fill out and mail 
coupon Now for Free Catalog and get these Useful Articles. 
— ae ET EEE eee eT eT eC Oe ee 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO. .., The Reliable House. 
DEPT.877. CINCINNATI, OHIO, !n Business Since 1897. 


Send me your Big FREE Catalog and Full Information. 





Name 
Post Office 
State. 





Box or 
2. 














Locking a Nut 
By Dale Van Horn 











NE way to lock a nut is to screw it 
down as tightly as possible, then saw 
down through the top of the protruding 
end of the bolt with a hack-saw. When 
these halves are spread apart with a cold- 
chisel, nothing will force the nut off. 
Another plan is to saw down through 





Alack saw cur 











This Nut is Locked 





the bolt, file a notch on one corner of the 
nut, then put in a wire and twist it. If 
the lock is to be on a machine with ex- 
cessive vibration, the nut. may work loose 
unless locked, and wear the threads away. 
Incidentally, more farm folks should 
have hack-saws. A good one costs less 
than $1, and it will cut wood or metal. 





Rural Theater Makes Good 


Continued from page 18 


one or more Grange halls before it gets 
to the county fair. Plays on the programs 
of meetings have strengthened both the 
Granges and township farm bureaus. 

Each year better plays are selected. A 
county committee now selects a list of 
about 200 plays which it recommends to 
the clubs. A library of plays is now being 
built up in the library in Hamilton, 
financed by the Rural Community 
Theater. In April, 1925, a joint cast 
made up from Granges and clubs over the 
county united to produce “Icebound”’ at 
the Hamilton high school. 

This play idea has spread from Butler 
county and several other counties in 1925 
conducted contests at their fairs. The 
agricultural extension service of Ohio 
State University has secured a man who 
will devote his time in the winter to push- 
ing dramatics among rural organizations. 
Twenty county farm bureaus will hold 
winter drama schools to train leaders who 
can go back home and coach local pro- 
ductions. The Ohio State Grange has 
taken up plays as a lecture-hour program 
for local Granges. 

[Editor’s Note: The Butler County 
Rural Community Theater is organized 
under a constitution. J. W. Fichter, 
county superintendent, is president and 
Miss Helen Milders, a business woman of 
Hamilton, is secretary. Either of these 
two will be glad to furnish information. 
A letter addressed to either of them in care 
of The Farm Journal will be forwarded.] 
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A Striking Farm Sign 
By Orin Crooker 











ARMERS have been called the poorest 

advertisers on earth, but the owner of 
Ghost Hollow farm is an exception. Not 
only is the name striking and unusual, 
but the sign itself is one to command 
attention. It is not so large, but it is 
different from most sign-posts, and in 
this is its effectiveness. 

A board such as this costs but little, 
and the upkeep in the way of repainting is 
nominal. It will pay for itself in a single 























Few people could pass this Indiana 
farm sign without seeing it 


sale, and perhaps do so several times 
over. Now that people travel long dis- 
tances in their automobiles and pass 
through many communities with which 
they are unfamiliar, it behooves any one 
who has something ‘to sell to let the pub- 
lic which passes his door know about it. 





Pump Irrigation for Corn 


For ten years Gerald Wilcox, McCook 
county, Nebr., has been irrigating his 
farm by the pump irrigation system. Last 
July when all over McCook county, and 
indeed throughout much of the state, the 
lack of rain was worrying corn growers, 
Gerald’s centrifugal pump was pouring 
out 900 gallons a minute, working 24 hours 
a day. The result was one of the best 
corn crops in years, good for 75 bushels 
per acre, while adjoining fields without 
rrigation averaged only from 20 to 30 
bushels. 

Corn is the crop Wilcox is mainly in- 
terested in; his 1925 crop totaled 160 
acres. His plan of irrigating the corn- 
fields is to put on the first water between 
cultivations. The corn is listed. The 
first time over, a go-devil (eastern folks 
won’t know what that is) is used for cul- 
tivation, the dirt being thrown away from 
the corn. The irrigation water is then 
run down the rows, and the land is irri- 
gated at the rate of ‘ten acres a day. Dur- 
ing the irrigating season, Gerald handled 
the water during the day time and his son 
worked at night. 

About four days after the water is put 
on, the second cultivation is given, the 
dirt being thrown in around the corn 
plants. On some of the corn, another 
urigation was given last summer. 

The irrigation system has paid for itself 
many times over on the Wilcox farm. It 
was installed ten years ago at a cost of 
about $1,000. Last season the cost of 

operation for the corn crop was only 
out $1 an acre. H.H. Biggar. 
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“The STORE 


that Comes to 
YOUR DOOR 





More Men with Cars Wanted 
To Run “Store on Wheels” 


and take orders for McNess Sanitary Pro- 
ducts. We will supply the capital to start 
ou, furnishing goods on credit so you can 
gin at once. We want a prosperous 
McNess Dealer in every county in the 
United States. Previous selling experience 
is not necessary. Some of our best men 
left the farm or the shop to start with us, 
and today have a paying business of their 
own that grows bigger and better every 
year. We have just 
printed an interesting 
book telling all 
about this 
McNess Plan of 
running “Stores 
jf on Wheels,” and 
/ how to become a 
“McNess Dealer.” 
Will you let us send you 
a copy free? Write for 
it today. Noobligation 
(22) whatever. 













Bringing’? 241 Products fi fiom the 
9 





SUNLIGHT LABORATORY 


A McNess Dealer no doubt calls at 
your home regularly. We hope you 
know him, trade with him, and like him. 
He carries the Jargest quality line on 
the road. You will find all: these 
advantages in buying from him: 


—McNess Household Remedies are offered 
only in factory-sealed bottles. Sampling from 
bottles is never permitted. Instead, sanitary 
trial bottles are given. 

—McNess Products quickly prove their su- 
perior quality. 

—McNess Dealers are honest, courteous, 
neat, and dependable. 

—McNess Dealers call regularly with our 
complete line, allowing you to shop easily .at 
home and save money. 


COOK BOOK FREE! 


When the McNess Dealer calls, ask him for a com- 
plimentary copy of our new 48-page Cook Book, con- 
taining hundreds of home-tested recipes. Also be sure 
to see our full line of Extracts, Household Remedies, 
Live Stock Remedies, Pure Food Products, Soaps, Toilet 
Preparations, Brushes, etc.—241 articles in all. If there 
is no McNess Dealer in your territory and you will send 
us the names of one or more men who would like to 
represent the McNess Line, we will mail you Free and 
Postpaid a copy of the McNess Cook Book 


FURST-McNESS CO. 
Dept.D-1, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts., Freeport, Ill. 

















AG EN TS Our new Household Cleaning 
wipseve, sweeps, 


Device washes and dries 
cleans 
Costs 


Mae ~. scrubs, mops. 


less than brooms. Over half p 


Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 


142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa | aE AD Cycle Co. Dept. R-48 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


Shipp ond exhibit — Ranger eveie. 
onapproval, express 

ake big, pach ge Many models, Eitan DP. 

Soo ts. Write today for special offer. 
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€merican Fence 
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Banner.z.Posts 
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GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 

your dealer will give you our writ- 

ten guarantee that it will outlast 

or equal in service any other fence 

now made, of equal size wires and 

used under the same conditions. 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots 
firmly into the ground. Ask 





your dealer. 


merican Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago NewYork Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 





CHICAGO 
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USK was falling one evening last fall 
when two mysterious strangers, 


foreigners who spoke in a strange 
tongue, drove into the barnyard of a farm 
in Clark county, O. They promised to pay 
the farmer a sum of money, and then went 
on. These two strangers were none other 
than Ivanhoff and Pereferkovitch, official 
agents of the Russian Soviet Gov- 


By Harry R. O’Brien 


breeders were about sold out. However, 
they found two carloads, about 164 head; 
western herds supplied the bulk of the 
shipment. Four different times the Japa- 
nese Government in recent years has sent 


ambouillets Abroad 


1923 and to South Africa in former years. 
Lincoln Brothers, near Milford Center, told 
me they have sent sheep to those countries, 
to South America, Mexico and several other 
countries. These two farms are typical. 

In fact, from this small region came most 
of the original seed stock of Rambouillets 
which can be found today by the hundred 
thousands, scattered up and 
down the western range 





ernment in America. 





Two years ago two similar agents 
from the Emperor of Japan had 
come in like manner to this same 
Ohio farmer, explained their busi- 
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country. 


The Rambouillet, known 
as a mutton and wool sheep, 
is above all else a range 
sheep, big and hardy enough 
for open range and upland 
mountain grazing. Just as 
the western ranges have 
found out, so have these 
foreign countries, and they 
want Rambouillets—mainly 
for their own ranges. It is 
for sale to the ranges that 
these Ohio breeders have 
been breeding and producing. 











C. A. Steele’s Rambouillets, at 

left, were sold to Russia last fall. 

Lincoln Brothers’ herd in upper 
photo 


agents to this country to buy Ram- 
bouillets, and each time they came 
to Ohio, as a matter of course. 

For one thing, the headquarters 
of the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Association are at Marys- 
ville, Union county, O. If you 
draw a circle with a radius of about 
30 miles around Marysville, it will 
include a territory in which there 
are better than 50 active breeders 
of Rambouillet sheep. At one 
time, before the western country 
was stocked up, there were more 
than 100 here. 

This, territory will just take in 
C. A. Steele and Chandler P. 
Raup (to the south in Clark 
county), will include Champaign 
and Union counties and reach to 














the northern edge of Hardin county, 





ness, agreed to pay him money and went on. 

Now the strange thing is that these agents 
from the Russian Soviet 12,000 miles east, 
and from the Japanese Government, nearly 
8,000 miles in the other direction, were both 
on the same mission to see this Ohio farmer. 
Both missions, in fact, spent weeks in Ohio 
and in a number of western states, doing 
nothing but seeing farmers. 


eo! were buying sheep—Rambouillet 
sheep—to ship back home. And Ram- 
bouillet sheep they bought, wherever they 
could find = Oe they wanted. One of the 
Russians, Ivanhoff, is professor of agricul- 
ture in a noted Russian academy, and 
Pereferkovitch holds a position that sounds 
like it es be equivalent to head of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

These two, accompanied by an inter- 

reter, bought. some 3,000 head of Ram- 

uillets in the fall of 1925—paid cash for 
them, too—and shipped them to Russia. 
They came to Ohio too late, for most of the 


to Alex Orth at McGuffey. A few 
others are just beyond the circle in three 


Here Rambouillets have been 
at home since 1851, when a company of 
farmers imported 50 head from France. 
These breeders live near each other. They 
produce a uniform type of animal. They 
boost ‘each other and co-operate to boost 
the breed. They have a state organization 
which is active and which has an annual 
advertising fund. If a buyer comes, be he 
from 12,000 or 1,200 miles away, he is taken 
in charge and each breeder sees that he is 
taken on to the next breeder. In a day a 
visitor can see a dozen or more flocks with- 
out driving more than 50 miles. Just one in- 
stance of what community breeding can do. 


aonerineteeniipws =p 


Advanced Registry 
Goings-On 


DVANCED registry discussion continues 
to occupy a prominent place in dairy 
circles. The action of the Guernsey and 
Jersey clubs at their annual meetings last 
spring, when they postponed action on the 
substitution of the 305- for the 365-day test 
with the elimination [Continued on page 82 





or four adjacent counties. 


ROM this territory, 

about 60 miles long and 
less than 30 wide, Ram- 
bouillet sheep by the car- 
load have gone in the past 
ten years not only to Russia 
and Japan but to Chosen, 
Manchuria, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chili, Canada and 
Mexico. Before the World 
War, large shipments were 
made annually to South 
Africa also. Of course the 
much larger flocks of the 
western states have also 
sent stock to these coun- 
tries, but this Ohio region 
is of peculiar interest. 














C. A. Steele, for instance, 
told me that his sheep 
went to Russia in 1925, to 
Peru in 1924, to Japan-in 


Stead. 


The new Guernsey ch 


pounds of fat in a year 
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ampion, Anesthesia’s Faith of Hill 
Her record is as imposing as her name—1,11 
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YOU CAN CATCH LIGHTNING! 


Adopt this Upper Hand Method, and End 


the Lightning Scourge on your Farm 


Lightning—the scourge of the open spaces, the menace of 
the forest, the terror of the productive farm! A flash, acrash 
and the roar of flames—the hopes of years crackle in disaster 
as the effort of a lifetime turns to ashes. 


It happens right along. In the four-year period, 1918- 
1921, lightning damage cost American farmers more than 
$16,000,000. 


But lightning can be tamed. Sheet Steel has the power to 
turn the attack of lightning and to divert its course into 
channels out of harm’s way. 


Sheet Steel Gives Double Protection 


A Sheet Steel roof (properly grounded) on your home, 
your barns or other buildings gives maximum security against 
lightning damage and such a roof requires no auxiliary pro- 
tection such as lightning rods. When lightning strikes a 
steel roof the thin shaft of fire runs down the roof through 
the “ground” connection and is dissipated harmlessly 
through the earth. Whether the building be occupied by a 
dozen people, half a dozen trucks and tractors, fifteen head 
of cattle or a hundred tons of hay, no one would know light- 
ning had struck. 


And in addition, sparks or embers burn out on a steel 
roof as harmlessly as a snowflake melts upon the river's face. 
Your buildings are protected against sparks from threshing 
machines, embers from brush fires and even fire from adjoin- 


ing buildings. And, too, the steel roof resists rain, wind and 
sun through years of service. In short, the Sheet Steel roof 
affords complete protection from weather, from fire and 
from lightning for every farm building—barn, machinery 
shed, garage and home. 


Rats Can’t Chew Way Through Steel 


Mister Rat, too, is stumped when he tries to enter steel 
lined granaries, cellars or closets. His keen-edged teeth can’t 
gnaw through Sheet Steel. Grain, vegetables and food prod- 
ucts are safe. Damage to buildings is eliminated. 


Many farmers have found these advantages of Sheet Steel 
so desirable that they use this material for entire buildings, 
such as implement sheds, grain bins, garages, troughs or 
other structures. In the home, kitchen equipment of glisten- 
ing white enameled Sheet Steel saves steps while the beauty 
of Sheet Steel furniture will withstand a lifetime of service. 


A Booklet of Ideas You Can Use 


Our booklet, “Tur Service or Sueet Street TO THE 
Farmer,” has been compiled specially for the use of the 
farmer. It explains in greater detail than we can here the 
lightning-proof and fire-safe qualities of Sheet Steel; how and 
where the farmer can use Sheet Steel to his profitable ad- 
vantage; and how to determine the right thickness and 
gauge you need for your purpose. It costs nothing to secure. 
Send for it. 
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| CA Free Booklet 


. for Horse Owners 


ESPITE the rapid increase in the use of automobiles, 

trucks, and tractors, the horse continues to be the farm- 
er’s best friend and most valued helper. Aside from the many 
ways in which horse power may be employed more satisfac- 
torily and economically than motor power, the breeding and 
raising of horses is a source of income to the farmer. 


In order to get the best. work from a horse, it is necessary that 
his equipment should be careful- 
ly chosen and kept in the best of 
condition. To assist horse owners 
in this we have prepared a book- 
i, let which contains much valuable 
information on the subject. 

We shall be glad to mail 

you a copy of this booklet 

free if you will fill out 

and send us the coupon. 


U.S. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 











U. S. HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet 
“Your Horses’ Equipment’. 








: Want a Sheep? Get booklet), I. C. HOGS on time Smt. 


and list of . ; 
; breeders from American Hampshire Sheep Ass'n. Originators and most extensive breeders. 


Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 48 Woodland Ave. Detroit, Mich. | THE L. B. SILVER CO., R13, Salem, Ohio 


Hay and Fodder Grinder | 
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1LL TOP THE 
PRIME MARKET 


and Poultry 


You'll be surprised how well and how 
soon your animals respond to the Letz 
System of feeding home-grown, home 
ground, home mixed feeds. 

Dairy cows make 15%to 30% more milk. Beef 
cattle are ready for market 4 to 6 weeks sooner. 
Hogs make WINTER gains occeapty and quickly 
} as ner do in summer. Hens lay all winter. 


{ oung animals grow faster and thrive. 
| Feed crops go twice as far. 
| pee pone ne om when you cut ant hovind ou 
e and grains together as e ee 
LETZ Feeding Manual. Setione copy today. 


LETZ, 246EastRd.,Crown Point,ind. MIXED FEED MAKER 














Advanced Registry 
Goings-On 


Continued from page 80 











of the latter, has had the intended effect—a 
somewhat lively discussion not only of the 
relative merits of the two tests, but of the 
whole advanced-registry plan of determining 
the producing capacity of dairy-cows. 

In spite of somewhat violent criticism 
occasionally heard, no person in his right 
mind believes that there will be any aban- 
donment of the principles involved. As one 
authority aptly puts it: ‘‘Vested interests 
in the present advanced-register records 
are too valuable to warrant any tampering 
with them in any way. They should stand 
on our books as they are now published.”’ 

That will be conceded. However, some 
of the discussion is interesting. Since the 
Guernsey club was the one whose post- 
ponement of action on the 305-day test in 
May led to the suspension in June of the 
new rule adopted by the directors of the 
Jersey Cattle Club for the abandonment of 
the 365-day test, we may well examine the 
sentiment of Guernsey men on the general 
subject of advanced-register testing. 


NE of the most suggestive contributions 

from Guernsey breeders was that of Dr. 
James E. Russell, a distinguished scholar 
and educator, a university dean, whose con- 
structive ideas always compel attention. 

Dean Russell would preserve every bit of 
value that is now attached to advanced- 
register records; but, instead of complicating 
the system by adding to its requirements 
and to the classifications now in use, he 
would draw a finis line under the records 
established under the present system and, 
at some convenient date in future, would 
start anew giving future records a new and 
distinctive label. 

The plan he suggests is a scoring system, 
with the points for butterfat ‘‘reckoned by 
the percentage of the requirements at any 
particular age. We should then have a 
score of 200 for a record of 800 pounds, when 
the requirement is 400 pounds.”’ 

Doctor Russell suggests that the designa- 
tion of such a cow in the new system which 
he proposes might be ‘‘Advanced Register 
Score 200,”’ or, for short, ‘‘A. R. S. 200.’ He 
points out that such a system would make 
unnecessary any classification according to 
age. The age of each cow would be given, 
with the actual amount of milk and butterfat 
produced, and the discriminations that now 
exist on account of arbitrary age-classifica- 
tions would disappear. 

There is point to that. Ina recent number 
of the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, half of 
the ten leaders reported in Class B (four and 
one-half to five years) have lower butterfat 
records than the first four leaders in Class C 
(four to four and one-half years), or than 
the first three cows in Class D (three and 
one-half to four years), and the champion in 
Class E (three to three and one-half years) 
has a larger record than any of these five 
cows rated as class leaders in Class B. 

One Guernsey man urges that the breed 
association publish a list of herds that 
are free from abortion disease. He would also 
go after the low-producing purebred cow— 
the scrub purebred—with a club by ‘“‘listing”’ 
all purebred females born, but not giving 
them full registration until after they met 
certain minimum production requirements. 

It is evident that the expense of three and 
four milkings daily is making the ‘farmers’ 
class’’ popular in advanced-register testing. 
The official reports to the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club show a marked increase in the 
number of breeders testing cows in the 
farmers’ division. From May to November, 
the number of breeders entering cows for 
test in the various classes of the advanced 
register increased 22, with 74 more cows on 
test. In the farmers’ division there was an 
increase of 53 breeders with 178 more cows. 


AA eee the Ayrshire plan for 
full herd-testing goes merrily on, with 
enthusiastic reports from breeders through- 
out the country. To the man who has made 
a fetish of advanced-register testing the new 
Ayrshire plan may look like letting down the 
bars, but when one considers the advantage 
to the breed as a whole, its merits win by 
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long odds—so far, anyway. The herd-test 
plan and the simplicity of its rules will bring 
many a breeder into the ranks of official 
testing who has never enrolled before. 

The Ayrshire plan makes the breed asso- 
ciation a sort of sublimated cow-test asso- 
ciation. It isin effect a strong bid for farmer 
patronage, whether so intended or not. It 
is notorious that farmers just as readily buy 
bulls whose dams have authentic cow-test 
association records as if they have the most 
meticulously correct advanced-register rec- 
ords. 

The Ayrshire herd-test plan is a decided 
step in advance from a genetic standpoint. 
There are no minimum requirements. What 
the Ayrshire men want to know is how much 
milk and butterfat their cows average in a 
year. Individual cows making meritorious 
records will receive certificates of their herd- 
test production, and sires of cows tested by 
the herd-test plan will receive recognition. 
The breeder who wants to know the utmost 
that his star performers can do has an open 
stage to lead them out on. The ‘‘semi- 
official’’ 305-day test—calf in 400 days— 
provides that breeders may keep the tester 
a second day, with daily milk weights and 
other details—quite the same as the old 
advanced-register test except for limitation 
in duration and calving requirements. 


HE practical results of advanced-register 

testing chronicle the record-breaking 
Guernsey, Anesthesia’s Faith of Hill Stead, 
which dislodged Countess Prue as Guernsey 
champion butterfat producer and received 
the honor of being the first cow to have her 
performance posted, milking by milking, as 
returns came in by wire to the Guernsey 
booth at the National Dairy Exposition. 
There’s a romanee in that cow’s history that 
stirs the imagination as to what might have 
been. A sire that cost less than the price 
of a good grade Guernsey milk cow, his use 
in a small but good herd, a few daughters 
all of merit, and now he has passed on to 
the land where the good bulls go. 

The Ayrshire men show that they are not 
entirely engrossed in herd tests by bringing 
out a senior three-year-old: that becomes the 
champion of the living Ayrshire cows of that 
age—Glen Foerd Marion Star of Philadel- 
phia, claiming Glen Foerd Farm, Torresdale, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for her bed and board. 
She made 18,733 pounds of milk and 736.22 
pounds of fat, is the daughter of Willowmoor 
Marion, the Ayrshire junior three-year-old 
champion and the great-granddaughter of 
Beuchan Peter Pan, the leading advanced- 
register Ayrshire sire, with 57 daughters that 
have 100 records averaging 11,474 pounds 
of milk and 446 pounds of fat. Glen Foerd 
Marion’s sire bears the appropriate name of 
Penshurst Rising Star, a young bull whose 
first 24 daughters average 11,391 pounds of 
milk and 463 pounds of fat and include the 
world’s champion junior two-year-old Ayr- 
shire, Penshurst Nancy Star, with 17,533 
pounds of milk and 686.73 pounds of fat. 


ERD-TEST or no, you can’t escape 

the race-track fascination of these big 
production records. The Holsteins have an- 
other 1,000-pound fat producer. This time 
it is Dutchland Pietertje Creamelle, 1,148.54 
pounds of butterfat and 27,820.4 pounds of 
milk in 365 days. She is by Dutchland 
Pietertje Sir Aaggie 114070 out of Dutch- 
land Creamelle 96567 and is owned by F. F. 
Field Holstein Trustees, Brockton, Mass. 
Nine different supervisors watched her 
progress on this test and she came through 
eighth in the list of Holstein cows that have 
produced more than 1,000 pounds of butter- 
fat in a year, and the 98th of the breed to 
do it. That’s something for Holstein men 
to holler about, instead of railing over the 
cussedness of each other. G. M. Rommel. 
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“For cleaning up the barn floor,” 
says Webb Donnell, who sends this 
device. Try it, folks 
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~from the cows you have 


Every one of your cows is just a milk-making machine. Some of them 
arecapable of alarger output than you are getting. Where is the trouble? 
How can you get back the money you’ve invested in feed and care— 
plus a nice margin of profit? Let Kow-Kare help. 


Feed Assimilation 
Is the Key 


Winter feed is hard to digest— 
hard to turn into milk. Kow-Kare, 
fed in sparing doses along with 
the regular diet makes the ideal 
winter dairy ration. Kow-Kare 
is all medicine. It builds into the 
organs that gather the milk the 
power to reach new heights of 
production—with perfect safety 
to the general health of the cow. 
All the milk value of the ration is 
turned into the pail, instead of 
partly wasting away. 

For the average cow, a tablespoonful in 
the feed one week a month is sufficient 
to keep the digestion vigorous, the assim- 
ilation responsive, the healthand appetite 
robust. The slight investment in this 
Kow-Kare treatment is only a fraction of 
what you realize in greater milk-flow. 
The best of it is, you need not take Kow- 
Kare on faith — the advantage of using 
this wonderful conditioner is positive, 
visible, sure. In a few days you'll see the 
difference in the milk pail. 


KOW - KARE 


Cow Diseases 
How To Correct Them 


The part that Kow-Kare performs 
in correcting such cow ailments 
as Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, Scours, Bunches, 
Milk Fever, etc., is fully explained 
in our book, “The Home Cow 
Doctor.” A copy of the new issue 
just off the press is yours for the 
asking. Used the year ’round by 
thousands of dairymen. 

Ce sure to let Kow-Kare work for you 
this winter. It will mean more milk and 
more money for you. Two sizes, $1.25 
and 65c. If your feed dealer, general store 


or druggist cannot supply you, we will 
send by mail, postpaid, 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Dept. j 









Bag Balm 
10-ounce 
can, 60c 





“Like an extra cow in the dairy” 


BAG BALM 





Health Insurance for Udder and Teats 
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Consider this 
18 Year Record s 


The Hinman was the first practical All-Amer- 
ican Milker. 

Today it has an 18 year record of success. It 
has milked some of the most valuable prize cows 
making milk and butter records. It has served 
dairymen for 10, 12, 15, 18 years continuously. 
What better proof can you get of the value of 
the Hinman to you? 

Why this outstanding record ? 

Because—the Hinman works on the right prin- 
ciple. It’s extremely simple. See picture at left— 
there’s everything but power and transmission. 
It’s easy to clean and produces clean milk— 
certified milk in many dairies. It takes little 
power. 

On its unequalled record—proved by practical 


hen edly we —~ Reproge-eemen experience in thousands of dairies, large and 


This is someth 


man should miss, Write now yp your mind that it’s the 


for yours. 


ing no dairy- small—you can safely make 


: . Hinman Electric 
Hinman Milker you ae ae ae he 


want. cows as desired. No 


Agents! A few good opportuni- iNMAN MILKING MACHINE C0., installation. Write 


ties open, Write at once. 





19th St., Oneida, N. Y. for full information. 








Brand-New Feeding 
Process 
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FREE packice 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 2 Working For You 
HEALING OINTMENT Greatest LOG SAW Offer 
CORONA WOOL FAT is the name of a 0% —lI ever made. One mansaws 15 cords a day ong 
derfu! healing ointment discovered by Mr. C Falls trees, saws limbs.. Make big money ED. 
Phillips of Ohio. Compounded from oi A gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. m. Shipped 


from sheep’s wool i 
healing properties i 


will surprise you. Fo 


on Horses, and C 


/ | grains of CORON — 


way it she pet cotedt Gees —Bi OTTAWA MABUr RCT uSING < COMPANY 
Hands—Flesh Wounds, ete., almost instantly and .  99i-w Ottawa, Kan. 
heals them quicker than anythi BE Nad ever tried, hemwftcom 991-W Magee Bids. Pittsburgh, Pa... 

and Skin Troublesit soothes and relieves the irrita- 


tion almost like magic. Itis also the finest ointment 
for Barbed Wire Cuts—Collar Boils—Scratches, etc. 


Cows. The finest all around remedy for 
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Puts the 


t restores to the skin just the from Factory or nearest of 10 a Houses. 
t needs for quick in Jus The Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
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aked Udders— Sore Teats on 


home and farm. 
Relief Guaranteed 
, SpneeeePeneS atone 


*To prove the emasing| healing 







Sent Parcel Post prepaid if noe 
Dealers. 


The old reliable. Made of rust- 
proof steel for hard service thru 
many years. Sure fastening, 
easy to operate, and stays with 
the ha-ness when it is removed. 





hilli ay send You a 

IAL package with 

"eat. ont. Write for FREE 

ple today and booklet 
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A aged 


AMPING CORPORA’ 
Dent. 2600, Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
























All WhiteNo.55 
This sho 

lar All- White Separa- 
tor. Finished in wi 


Priced lower in all sizes, direct from our big fac- 
tory to your farm. 200,000 already in use. Exclusive 
patented features. No discs to wash. One-piece 
aluminum skimming device. Easy to clean. Very 
light running. Self-balancing, close-skimming 
bowl. he ph in six sizes—all guaranteed a lifetime 
against all defects in workmanship and ma’ 


In this way, Separator earns its own cost 
you pay. Terms as low as $3.50a month. You don’t feel 
he cost at all. You just give the separator a chanceto 
make payments for you x of «7 — 
it earns. We give 30 Ges Tx to prove our claim. 
Free colored — Folder tells all about these fam- 
ous machines and our Eaeens low price easy-pay 
offers. Write for it 





NEW feeding practise has come into use. 

It consists of the use of protein hays 
mixed with other feedstuffs to make up the 
carbohydrates. The feed mixture is placed 
in a press and water and other ingredients 
are added. This is heated by use of a burner. 
The press consists of a round cylinder of 
metal, the upper end of which extends into 
the hay-mow of the barn; the lower end opens 
on the feeding floor. The pressure is created 
by the use of a heavy weight which fits down 
into the upper end of the iron cylinder against 
the feed mixture. After 24 hours the feed is 
taken out of the lower end of the press and 
fed. The feed has to be cut in a mill of some 
kind before it is put through the press. 

An Ohio farmer who has used one of the 
presses says: ‘‘I am feeding 28 head of milk 
cows and I am reconstructing my barn, so 
that I can bring all of my cows, numbering 
120 head, into the barn. I am feeding 
through the presses 75 per cent corn fodder 
and 25 per cent hay, using a shredder and 
husker for cutting the réughage. 

“T am feeding nothing but feed made from 
corn fodder-and hay and*since feeding this 
feed- exclusively, I have; had an increase of 
about 15 per eent in milking production in 
my herd.”’ 

It took a good many ‘years to introduce 
the silo; but people take-it as-a matter of 
course now. Probably dt will take a little 
while to get this new methed introduced and 
going, but it is well on its way, from present 
indications. Our Folks who want to keep up 
with the procession will do well to look into 
this new process. R.U, Be 





Cheap Corn and Hogs 


Again we remind Our Folks that cheap hogs 
follow cheap corn by a year or two. Fifty- 
cent corn. in Iowa and Illinois will help to 
msi tén-cént hogs in a year or two. Of 
course, hogs may not. be ten cents a pound, 
and again they may. be lower than that; 
nobody can ‘tell exactly. But, cheap corn is 
best marketed in pig skins, and the result of 
cheap corn is more hogs, w ith ¢ orrespondingly 
lower prices. The hog-price cycle is about 
four years—that is, four years from one 
period of high hog prices until the next one. 

The ratio between corn and hog prices is 
worth studying. The normal ratio is 1 to 
11.24. That is, 100 pounds of pork will in 
an average, normal year, buy 11.24 bushels 
of corn. When the ratio is below this, many 
corn-growers find it pays better to sell corn 
than to feed it.. When corn was plentiful 
and cheap in 1921 and 1922, feeding corn to 
hogs paid better than selling it. At one time 
in 1922 the ratio was 1 to 19; that is, 100 
pounds of pork would buy 19 bushels of 
corn. 





Curing String-Halt 


“String-halt’’ in horses on usually be cured 
by an operation, says Dr . F. Guard. The 
ailment, says Dr. Ged: sohbet be either a 
mere symptom accompanying some other 
condition such as spavin, or the peculiar 
movement may be involunt: ary. The ‘in- 
voluntary cases are usually referred to as 
true spring-halt. The treatment varies ac- 
cording to the existing conditions, but in the 
majority of cases the condition may be 
greatly benefited if not entirely cured by 
operations. These operations require. the 
services of a competent veterinarian. Sev- 
eral cases of string-halt are operated on yearly 
in the surgical clinic of the Veterinary 
Division of Iowa State College, where Dr. 
Guard is located, and most of the operations 
are successful. The cases which appear to 
be the worst often yield most successfully to 
the operations. 








A good Alfalfa hay is feed supreme 
+§° For making lots of milk and 
living cream. 


High in protein and rich in 
and lime, 


10% It pays a profit every time. 
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Alfalfa for Horses, 


Ration for Cows, 
Sheep Book, etc. 











GOOD dairy ration for use with mixed 

hay or corn fodder is as follows: 100 
pounds cornmeal, 200 pounds standard 
middlings, 200 pounds ground oats, wheat, 
bran or alfalfa-meal, 200 pounds gluten feed, 
200 pounds cottonseed-meal, 100 pounds 
linseed-oilmeal, ten pounds salt, ten pounds 
steamed bonemeal. 


For 24 hours before butchering, withhold 
feed from hogs, but give plenty of water. 


Alfalfa for horses is first class, our good 
friend Herbert Cox advises. Horses may like 
it so well they will eat too much, though. 
Feed about one pound for every 100 pounds 
of live weight, says Herb. 





A black cub bear was found in the woods 
by L. Sonneland, Sumner, Ore., who sends 
the photo. The cub was Taised by Nanny, 
the goat. See the cub in the picture? He 
now weighs 70 pounds. 


Direct to packers is the way Ohio folks 
sell stock. Fifty-nine per cent of the live- 
stock being shipped by the Fayette Pro- 
ducers’ Company, W ashington Court House, 
O., is sold that way. The shipments for the 
first ten months of 1925 totaled 854 decks as 
against 640 for the same period in 1924. 
Total shipments for the entire twelve months 
of 1924 were 936 decks. During October, 
1925, 164 decks of livestock were sold. This 
figure broke all previous records. Total 
poe Sad the year 1925 crowd the $2,000,000 
mar 


“‘Tankage and Buttermilk for Swine,’ 
Bulletin 221, Minnesota Experiment Station, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. ‘Cheese 
from Goat’s Milk,” Bulletin 397, California 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 


Cat Shely is wrong in his assumption 
that ‘‘so many” farmers buy butter substitutes. 
I do not know of one single farm family that 
buys butter substitutes. Mrs. C. C. Davis, Jr. 


A dandy book on sheep-raising has come 
to the Editor’s desk. Send stamp and we'll 
tell you where to write for free copy of it. 
A good one on feeding dairy-cows, too. 


From 33 litters, 38 tons of pork—that is 
Ohio’s ton-litter contest record for 1925. The 
33 litters were produced by 29 men. All the 
ton litters were sired by purebed boars. The 
litters average 9.8 pigs each, as compared 
with 10.2 in 1924 and 10.4 in 1923. In In- 
diana, 83 ton litters were produced last year, 
and 79 in Minnesota. Three Indiana men 
put over three litters apiece. 


The first official testing record on Dun- 
garvan Farm (Lawrence Finley, owner), 
Ferryville, Wis., has just been completed. 
Dungarvan Dolly, put on test at the age of 
two years ten months, produced 11,864 
pounds of milk and 612 pounds of butterfat 
in a year. Dolly is a Guernsey, and was 
milked three times a day. Her best day’s 
record was 47 pounds of milk. Good work, 
Dolly and Lawrence. 
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on his place. 


A similar condition may exist with you. 
It’s easy to find out. Ask your De Laval 
Agent to bring out a new De Laval and try 


this simple test: 


After separating with your old separa- 
tor, wash its bowl and tinware in the 


is saving me over 


UST like hundreds of thousands of other 
cream separator users, this man thought 
his old machine was skimming clean. Yet 
when he tried a new De Laval he found it 
saved him $96.00 a year. Of course it stayed 


85 


“I thought my old 


separator was — 
right but my 


De Laval 


skim-miik. Hold theskim-milk at normal 
room temperature and run it through a 
new De Laval. Have the cream thus re- 
covered weighed and tested; then you 
can tell exactly if your old machine 
is wasting cream, and what a new 
De Laval will save. 


Hand-Electric-Belt 


‘6% 10°143° pown 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


The De Laval Milker 





Separators have led the world. 


The new De Laval is the best separator ever “4 P. ents 
made. It has the wonderful “floating bowl” peice Sh cor 
and other improvements. It is guaranteed =wyame of your , 
to skim cleaner. It is easier to run and handle, De Laval Agent A 
and lasts longer. For 48 years De Laval and free catalog. e 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Lava! Milker will soon pay for itself. De Laval 


“=> More than 35,000°in 
use giving wonderful 
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satisfaction. Send for & 4° 
complete information. 4 9 3 
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ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
? cy er, Worms, Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
om Heaves or money back. $1.25 
. per can, Dealers or by mail, 


The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair, or lay 

up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 











Druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. © 
W. F. YOUNG,. Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





POWER MILKER 


Complete(-; 


with Sonstinn or 
Electric Motor. tomilk 
when you orf Mi it. Bend for sensa- 
to 40 cows an 
Tn. 







Puts it Milki 
for You. 


othing No 
pes nor rods used—ready tomilk when uncrated, 
se sales and enormous 
make yee this low offer. Only shi 


OTTAWA! Mra.co. 
117 White St., Ottawa, Kansas 
117 Mages Big. Pittsburgh, Pa, 










95,000 : Farmers 
buy at Wholesale 


renee. COLLARS, SADOLES, TIRES, TUBES, etc. 
on, £00, can save big mot mene? by ers 
We Masui an direct sei sete of barnes for Toe ana tn 


farmers 0 to one dealer on , xy 
, season. There's & sta cst —Low 
Not Here 
i] Hines Soro ie Bee 
. buy direct. 
FACTORY TO FARMER 
= SAVES YOU MONEY 
SPREE fs Serecs istics: 
y manufac- 
turer inU.S. Offer, 


U.S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. 254-3, 3 SALINA; KANS. 
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win oped ap mone — feed — » proper 
of your only to let quart after quart 
Of anil be bold back by yous cows because of some 


discomfort of their udder or teats? 


Go after the — quarts by giving constant care 
so even the“ little” hurts of the tender uddertissues. 


Bag Balm has wonderful healing 
ab 


wer, remark- 


ability to penetrate and restore the injured parts 


that make your cows nervous and nena to 


For all sorts of hurts, cracked teats, chaps, teats 
stepped on, inflammation of the udder, caked bag, 


cow pox, etc., Bag Balm brings 


bunches, 
the first a ~ sae Complete healing is adie 


brought a 
Bag Balm Daieieet pak a to use and 
cannot taint the = > is good for any sort of skin 


trouble or animal sore—ought to be in every 


constantly. 


Feed dealers,general stores, oo octites' Bain 


Big 10-ounce can only 60c. If aoe yoo 
not have it, we will supply you 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION Co. In 


Dept. J 


MADE BY 


K OW KARE 





Lyndonville, Vt. 


PEOPLE 





wit VICTOR 1 EVANS and Instructions Free. Terms 
iS & CO., 730 Ninth, W. 


Books and 


MATT Write for our free Guide 
“Record of invention Blank" before dis- 
closing inventions. Send model or sketch 


Reasonable. 





SEPARATOR 


FREIGHT PAID BOTH WAYS 


IF RETURNED 


You don’t have to take our word. For 30 days, 
try any size—from the small, 1-cow separator, 
to large 850 Ib. capacity. Test it. Compare it. 
When you find it the best separator, for the 
least money, you ever saw or used, you may 
> y balancein cash or easy monthly payments. 


he American is sold only direct at 


FACTORY PRICES 


You get a separator that 
turns easily, gets all the 
cream, is sanitary +4 
easy to clean. Prices a 
low as $24.95. Install. 
ment as little as $2.15 
a ean 

ipping points near 
yout insure prompt de- 


Send for CATALOG 


Don’t fail to get our fully illus- 
ee a2 ag oe Seeour very 


ee, extreme- 
iyemy rene rAbectate fair 
Write today. 
American Separator Co. 
Box 3-K Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Dept. 3-K, 1929 W.°43rd'St., Chiéago, Ill. 


, D.C. 
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High Land Prices, 
Low Farm Profits 


| Continued from page 9 














they will not keep on rising. That is abso- 
lutely all the logic there is to it. Expected 
increases in farm incomes, which ‘are the 
basis of speculative farm: land-values, are 
nothing but a projection of past increases. 

In other words, the futures element in 
farm land-values is nothing more than faith 
that the future will repeat the past. This 
is a disastrous assumption when applied to 
farm land-values. It flies in the face of the 
familiar law of diminishing returns. Every 
livestock feeder knows that the first lot of 
feed given to an animal normally produces 
more weight than the sécond, and so on, and 
that beyond a certain point additional feed 
gives no proportionate return in weight. 

It is the same with capital and labor 
applied to land. Up to a certain point in- 
creased applications of capital and labor 
bring increased returns. Beyond that point 
they bring no increased returns, but are 
sheer waste. 

When a farmer pays or contracts to pay 
more for land than it is capable of producing, 
he is trying to buck the law of diminishing 
returns, and that is one stunt he can not get 
away with. 


High Crop Prices Are Discounted 


Higher prices for farm products will not cure 
farm distress, while at the same time farmers 
keep bidding up the price of land on one 
another. Indeed, higher prices may per- 
petuate the trouble. 

Suppose you could guarantee $2 wheat 
indefinitely. Such a figure would be a boon 
to those wheat-growers who already owned 
their land. But how would it affect young 
farmers just moving onto the land? It 
would certainly be discounted against them 
in the price paid for their farms, and in ten 
years or so you would have just another 
crop of distressed farmers. They might 
struggle through if they did not have to 
pay more for their land than they could 
get back from $2 wheat. But if past experi- 
ence is anything to go by—and no law of 





petitive bidding for farms would more than 
eat up the advantage of $2 wheat. 

It looks to me as if farmers need co-opera- 
tion in buying land, quite as much as they 
need co-operation in selling. Otherwise they 
have no means of preventing increased farm 
incomes, probable, possible, and impossible, 
from being capitalized to their disadvantage 
in the price of the land they buy. 


Who Gets the Farmer’s Profits? 


The crop year 1924-25 was the best from the 
standpoint of income since 1919-20. Yet 
farmers, after paying interest, rent, taxes, 
and cash expenses, had an average net cash 
income of only $510, plus an average con- 
sumption of food from the farm valued at 
$366. This was all-they got for the labor of 
themselves and their families, their manage- 
ment, and as interest on an average invest- 
ment of $5,043. There was not enough to 
yield both a fair wage and a fair return on 
the farmer’s own capital. Indeed, if you 
allow him merely a common-labor wage for 
himself and his family out of the net farm 
income, there was $184 less than nothing 
left for interest on his investment. 

But on the borrowed capital it used, agri- 
culture paid an average return of 6 per cent 
in 1924-25, and this was paid on the water in 
farm valuations, as well as on the actual 
earning power represented by them. How 
is it possible for the rewards of agriculture to 
be equitably divided when one of the claim- 
ant’s interest on borrowed capital has so 
much drag over the others? 


More Money Renting than Owning 


What do you suppose is the true meaning of 
the enormous increase that has taken place 
in tenancy in the Middle West in the last 
few decades? There are people who will tell 
you it means American agriculture is ap- 

roaching serfdom. It means nothing of the 
ki Our tenant farmers in the Middle 
West have a greater net worth than the land- 





Lost 11 Calves from 
Contagious Abortion 


Then he used B-K— 


no more losses 


Before he realized what was wrong, 
Peter Shallow had lost 11 beautiful 
Guernsey calves from contagious abor- 
tion. Then he purchased B-K and be- 
gan using it on other cows of the herd 
due to calve in about 100 days. All 
came out healthy. Here’s another thing 
worth knowing. Mr. Shallow says: “I 
also found it the greatest thing out for 
cows that do not clean readily after 
calving. This is a job I always had to 
do by hand, but now I-use B-K by 
injecting every day about a gallon of 
water and B-K solution, at the rate of 
1 oz. to 6 quarts of water, and have 
never known it to fail in bringing all 
things right before the fourth day.” 
On thousands of farms B-K is kept on 
hand constantly for retained after- 
birth, abortion, calf scours, dairy ster- 
ilizing, disinfection of the poultry yard 
and similar uses. Write for a valuable 
book treating of ‘‘B-K’”’ for live stock. 
The information it gives has saved 
farmers many thousands of dollars. 
Address—General Laboratories, Dept. 
118B, Madison, Wis: 


Copyrighted 1925 by General Laboratories—Adv. 











Since 1884 leader in its line 
for galls, sore shoulders, sore 
necks or cuts. If you preferta 
use the powder form, order 
Bickmorine. 

The Bickmore Co. 
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They are tenants simply because they 
have found it cheaper to rent than to buy 
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land; because it is more practical for them to 
use their funds as working capital than in 
making payments on overpriced farms. 
They are getting from under the burden of 
inflated valuations, and they are doing so 
with astounding speed. 

If tenancy were a wholly satisfactory 
means of escape from the burden of over- 
priced land, the problem might be left to 
work itself out. Tenancy, however, has 
the great disadvantage that the tenant can 
not and will not take long views of farm 
requirements. A body of land-owning farm- 
ers is much to be preferred. 

Obviously, land must be _ reasonably 
priced if we are to make progress in farmer 
ownership. There is not the inducement 
that existed 50 years ago for farmers to buy 
land in the hope of large increases in land 
values. They must be enabled to buy land 
today on the basis of its current-use value, 
just as they buy equipment and work-stock. 
There isn’t any more pressing agricultural 
need than to bring about that opportunity. 





Ways of Burning 
Coal Dust 


I have been in several places where they 
used coal dust altogether for fuel. Put 
clay in a shallow box and wet it good so it is 
sticky, and then put coal dust in and mix 
with-a hoe until it is crumbly. It burns 
very_good when dry, and makes a hot fire. 
Henry Crannell. 


I use in our large :hot-air furnace, which 
heats ten rooms, Georges Creek run-of-mine 
coal. I fill it level-full to the bottom of the 
intake door, and when burning freely at 
6 A. M. I place two or three shovelfuls of 
coal dust over the center of the fire, leaving 
just a little lower draft on. When I return 
at noon, I find the flames burning all around 
the furnace next to the air space, just such 
a flame as a coal-oil stove produces. Thus I 
economize by having the heat just where it 
gives the very best results, and save at least 
one-third the coal by using coal dust in this 
way. H. J. Hollingsworth. 


Several years ago, when there’ was a coal 
shortage in this community, we had quite a 
little fine coal or slack in our basement. In 
view of the fact that coal was scarce and 
hard to get, we thought we could burn it by 
pouring on it waste oil which we had sav ed 
from the crank-case of our machine. We 
mixed this in a coal scuttle and burned it 
in the furnace, and.in the water-heater as 
well. Waste oil is very cheap. In many 
places they use it on the road to prevent 
dust from blowing. - Other filling stations 
sell it for as low as two or three cents a 
gallon. When combined .with low-grade 
coal, oil makes a very cheap fuel which can 
be burned in most furnaces or stoves. At 
least such has beer our experience. 
. V. Holsinger. 


Very fine coal, known around _soft-coal 
mines as slack, can be burned in a heating 
stove 18 or more inches in diameter. The 
first essential is a heavy bed of ashes piled 
around the sides of the stove to prevent the 
slack from sifting through the grate. Leave 
only a small center-draft opening. Over 
this lay a corn-cob soaked overnight in 
kerosene, and use plenty of kindling. Pack 
slack around sides over the ashes, permitting 
the coarser to roll down onto the kindling, 
but not enough to choke the fire. When all 
is fired shake out the ashes. Do not let fire 
get low; keep going and regulate with 
dampers. Through the day sprinkle slack 
frequently over the bed of coals, or keep it 
by piling slack around sides, studyi ing drafts 
and dampers. I kept fire all winter, day and 
night, having nothing but slack. At night it 
is important to have a heavy bed of live coals. 
Pile slack high in the back, letting roll for- 
ward, but keep an opening at the front 
through to the grate, and open front-door 
damper. Frequent. firmg and a small hole 
rd draft are the main factors in burning coal 
ust. S. 


We mix about two to three quarts of crank- 
case drainings in a hod of. coal dust and it 
burns very well. Old oil from auto crank- 
eases can be had here at $1.50 a barrel by 
going after it, at almost any service station 
or garage, and sometimes just for taking it 
away. Ivan Winters, Wash. 


There can be 
no compromise 
with safety 








You can identify genu- 
ine Weed Chains by their 
brass-plated cross chains, 
galvanized side chains, 
and red connecting 
hooks, in addition to the 
name, Weed, which is 
stamped on every hook, 


It isn’t necessary to lay up your car when roads are bad 

from mud or snow, and streets are wet, slippery or icy. 
Weed Chains make it possible to drive every day — every- 

where. Every day is a driving day with Weed Chains on 

your tires to give you traction and a feeling of safety. Sold 

everywhere by good dealers. 

“AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DISTRICT on OFFICES: Boston, Clans o, New York, Epa shin, Fyeberain San Francisco 
N CANADA: Dominion Ch ve he Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, O 


WEED CHAINS 





Overcome Skidding, Nerve-Strain, Mud and Snow 
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Artificially Heated Hotbeds 


By Carl Woodward 














many vegetable growers, especially in the East, to abandon 

the old-style manure-heated hotbed for their large plantings, 
and to put in flue-heated beds. The flue-heated bed is not a new 
thing. There are a number in New Jersey, for example, that 
have been in use for 25 years or more. But not until recently has 
the flue-heated bed become generally popular. 

Growers like this bed better than the manure-heated bed for a 
number of reasons. It takes less labor. With the manure hotbed 
it is necessary every spring to haul the manure, pack it into the 
frame, get good soil and sieve it, and after the plants are removed, 
take the soil and manure out of the frame to get it ready for the 
next year. All this work, except putting in the soil, is avoided 
with the flue-heated type. Sometimes manure fails to give good 
results, for there may be too much water or not enough, or the 
manure may be packed too hard or not hard enough. The flue- 
heated bed gives an even heat that is easily regulated, and also 
removes the danger of introducing harmful plant diseases, small 
grubs and lice that are apt to be in the manure. 

Flue-heated beds are used for all the more common vegetable 
plants that must be started early with heat—sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplants and cabbage. For all these a 
standard type of frame, bed, fire-box and flue is suitable, but the 
kind of covering varies with the different plants. Sweet potatoes 
and cabbage are grown in open beds, and when protection is neces- 
sary, a canvas covered with fine hay can be used. Peppers, egg- 
plants and tomatoes do best with covering of glass or glass sub- 
stitute. Some growers build a permanent glass top over the 
frame, thus converting the hotbed into a small greenhouse. 


Tins searcity and high price of good stable manure have led 


foe plan and cross sections of the bed, as recommended by the 
New Jersey State College of Agriculture, are shown in the 
drawing. The essential parts of the structure are the frame, 
the fire-box, the flue, the smoke-chamber, the soil bed, and the 
chimneys. 

The standard bed is twelve feet wide and 60 feet long. It could 
be made shorter, but there would be only a slight saving in cost, 
and it could be lengthened a few feet without much additional 
cost. If sash is to be used for covering, the outside width had 
better be ten feet, allowing for two beds each four feet wide, with 
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To build the frame, pour concrete into the trench. For the 
portion of the wall above ground, build a board form and pour 
in the concrete, or else use concrete blocks. 

Inside the frame the soil is dug out to a depth of two feet below 
the top of the frame. Then from the fire-box, tapering outward 
somewhat toward the corners of the opposite end, are dug two 
trenches in which the flues are laid. The flues are built of 8 x 8- 
inch vitrified tile, and are laid on 
a slight incline, rising somewhat 





|| _»Vitrifred tile pipe 


throughout their length to make 
a better draft. They turn up- 
ward about five feet from the far 
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end of the frame, and terminate 








in the smoke-chamber beneath 
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Side section, cross section 
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the soil bed. The trenches are 
filled in with soil above the flues. 
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HE smoke chamber and soil 

bed are made with a floor 
of twelve-foot boards within the 
frame, their ends resting on the 
ledge and supported further by 
two 4 x 4-inch floor beams run- 
ning lengthwise of the bed. 
These are four feet from each 
side and each beam rests on six 
concrete posts. This leaves a 
full twelve-inch air space un- 
derneath the soil bed. The heat 
and smoke spread out evenly in 
the chamber, heating all parts 
of the bed, returning toward 
the fire-box end and escaping 
through the two chimneys that 
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a 16-inch path down the center. In this way 3 x 6-foot sash can 
be used for covering. 

To build a flue-heated bed, dig a trench three and one-half feet 
deep, or below the frost line, and eight inches wide, around 
the area where the bed is laid out. This is for the outside frame. 
The frame is four feet deep over all, projecting six inches above the 
surface of the ground. It is eight inches wide, except at the top, 
where it is five, a three-inch ledge being made all around the 
inside one foot from the top. 

At one end dig a pit for the fire-box, according to the dimensions 
shown in the diagram. Excavate for several feet in front of the 
fire-box, where concrete steps are built. The fire-box itself is 
lined on the inside with clay fire-brick. 


are built at the corners. Six 
inches of soil, spread evenly over 
the floor, form the plant-bed. The following materials are needed 
to build a hotbed of the size shown: 


5 pieces 4 x 4-inch lumber 12 feet long. 
60 feet 1 x 6-inch lumber 12 feet long. 
44 feet 8 x 8-inch vitrified-tile pipe. 

6 feet 10 x 10-inch vitrified-tile pipe. 

550 clay fire-bricks, 9 x 444 x 2% inches. 
50 bags cement. 
4 cubic yards sand. 
9 cubic yards crushed stone. 
Mix cement 1 : 2: 5. 


Heat is furnished by a smoldering wood fire. Stumps, blocks, - 
and rough pieces of wood are suitable. Coal [Continued on page 126 ~ 
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Transmits More 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


Vegetables and baby chicks thrive amazingly under GLASS 
CLOTH. Cover hot beds, scratch sheds and brooder houses with this 
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marvelous material now. Have vegetables and broilers earlier this 
spring—when prices are highest. GLASS CLOTH transmits more of 
the ultra-violet rays—the healthful, invigorating rays thrown off by 
the sun—than glass. Glass stops them. Put up in rolls, GLASS 
CLOTH is easier to use. Cheaper too! Compare prices with those 
of glass or any other glass substitute. Use GLASS CLOTH also 
for enclosing porches, storm doors, windows, etc. 






There is 
big money in 
early vegetables and ~ 
raising plants to sell. Get your garden 
started early under a GLASS CLOTH 
hot bed. Have plenty of vegetables for 
the market and your own table. GLASS 
CLOTH grows stronger, hardier plants 
than under plain glass. 





More Eggs 


What is good for vegetables and 
baby chicks is also good for hens. Pro- 
tected by a GLASS CLOTH Scratch 
Shed they keep at their healthiest and 
lay more eggs. Poultrymen declare 
GLASS CLOTH the greatest boon to 
all-year profits ever discovered. 


Get the 
Genuine 
GLASS CLOTH 


Made Only by Turner Bros. 


No other material will give the 
same results for money spent. Tests 
by experiment stations, agricultural 
colleges and other disinterested parties 
consistently prove GLASS CLOTH 
transmits more violet rays than 
glass. As evidence read the letters 
below. 


“Our laboratory tests show that your 
GLASS CLOTH is quite effective in trans- 
mitting the sun’s ultra-violet rays. 

“In view of the results of late experiments 
your na ag should ua ae to com- 
mon glass in protecti of growing 
animals.” L. V. CRUM, 

Department of Physics, 
Iowa State College. 


— “ cones, eae and work with 
poultry Ts O gon a growing in- 
terest in GLASS CLOTH. 

“The success attained by H. B. Nye in 
using your product has attracted much in- 
terest. I have recommended its use in several 
other instances.” H. E. COSBY, 

Extension Poultry Specialist, 
Oregon Agricultural College. 


TURNER BROS. 


Established 1916 
Dept. 125 Bladen, Nebr. 


SS CLOT 


CHEAPER THAN GLASS 












Build a Scratch 
Shed Onto Your 
Poultry House 


June weather all spring for your baby 
chicks. A GLASS CLOTH Scratch Shed 
built right onto your poultry house, makes 
the most of every hour of sunlight—gives 
chicks exercise, warmth and violet rays 
they need to build healthy, robust bodies. 
Chicks you save pay for GLASS CLOTH 
many times over. 


Special Trial Offer 


Learn by actual use what GLASS CLOTH can do. Big 
roll containing 15 yards (135 sq. ft.—enough to cover scratch 
shed 9x15 ft.) sent prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this for 
scratch sheds or poultry houses, hot beds, cold frames, 
storm doors and windows, enclosing porches for winter, etc. 
If at the end of 10 days you do not find GLASS CLOTH lets 
in a more healthful and agreeable light and warmth and gives 
better results than glass or any other glass substitute just 
return and we will refund your money. If you want smaller 
test send $2.25 for 6 yds. Common sense instructions ‘‘Feed- 
ing for Eggs” with every order. Catalog on request. Clip 
coupon and mail with remittance today—now—before you 
turn this page. 


Mail the COUPON! 


* - 
- Turner Bros., Dept.125, Bladen, Nebraska a 
g E enclose §.......... and ask you to send me by parcel - 


g Post, prepaid, roll of Glass Cloth mentioned in your 
advertisement for this amount, with the understanding 
that if I-am not satisfied after using it ten days that you 

g Will refund my money upon return of Glass Cloth. 


® NOTE: If you want larger rolls than special offers simply 


s 

® 

‘ 
- send correct amount, according to price list. - 
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Starting the Chicks Right 


chicks in large numbers are by the 

colony house heated with coal-burning or oil-burning brooder 
stoves, or by the multiple brooder house consisting’ of a number 
of compartments side by side under one roof. The multiple house 
is heated in the same manner as the colony house, or else by 
steam or hot water from a central boiler. Each method of brood- 
ing has its advantages and faults, which I shall try to outline from 
personal experience. 

To begin with, the colony house is usually a portable building 
about 10 x 12 feet. It should have a double floor, tight walls, a 
good roof, plenty of windows and a means of ventilation. The 
building designed by the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, known as the New Jersey 
suburban unit house, is easy to build 
and well suited to the purpose. With 
a standard colony-brooder stove and 
52-inch hover, this will hold 300 baby 
chicks and house the pullets that are 
raised from them until maturity. Such 
a house can be moved about on range, 
to the edge of a corn-field or orchard, 
providing fresh ground when the old is 
contaminated. However, this building 
probably costs a little more per chick 
to build than a multiple house, and 
during stormy weather is more trouble 
to take care of. 

The multiple house, on the other 
hand, is cheaper to build and run, 
capacity considered, and easier to care 
for. A fire would play hob in such a 
house, though. Such a building, being 
permanent, requires more attention to 
sanitation and to cover-crops about the 


Te two methods of brooding baby 


By R. L. Scharring-Hausen 





round out the corners of the house 
with wire or building-paper, to prevent 
crowding there. The stove should be shaken down and cleaned 
out every morning, and inspected to see if it needs more coal late 
in the afternoon. Do not fool with the stove at night. 

When the temperature is right, the chicks will run out from the 
hover to eat and scratch, and run back to get warm. At night they 
will sleep in a ring some distance out from the stove, and under 
the hover. Their actions are a better guide to the experienced 
poultryman than a thermometer. 

Baby chicks should receive no solid food until two days old. 
It takes that long for the yolk to be absorbed, and until 
this is absorbed, other food will cause indigestion and result in 
death. Many poultrymen give the 
chicks, when first put in the brooder, 
a few drops of sour skim-milk or 
buttermilk from a medicine dropper. 
The lactic acid which these feeds con- 
tain acts as an intestinal antiseptic, 
preventing digestive disturbances. 


ATER or sour skim-milk or dilute 

buttermilk may be given from the 
first. Milk should always be fed from 
glazed pottery or porcelain fountains 
or crocks, as the acid it contains will 
form poisonous compounds with met- 
als. Drinking vessels must be kept 
clean. Baby-chick grit or sand may 
be scattered in the litter the first day. 
When the chicks are two days old, 
start to feed a scratch grain; put a 
little at a time on a piece of cardboard 
or shallow pan, and the chicks will 
soon learn to eat. 





yards and runs. 

I start my earliest chicks in the large 
buildings. I transfer the little pullets 
to rearing-houses on the range when they are old enough, and 
put the later chicks in colony houses—a plan which seems to 
work out very well. 


Sp tenipo days before the chicks are ready, the brooder house 
should be thoroughly cleaned, disinfected and whitewashed. 
Chicks are delicate, and all possibility of infection must be elimi- 
nated. This done, if the walls and floor are at all drafty a two-foot 
strip of builder’s paper should be tacked to the studs next to the 
floor, and a 6 x 6 square of roofing-paper laid on the floor where 
the stove and hover are to be. This will help to prevent chilling, 
which is disastrous. Next put a layer of clean sand on the floor, 
and over this, outside the hover, an inch of finely cut straw. 

If hay sweepings are used in place of straw, several precautions 
are necessary. First, the chicks must not be allowed on them 
until ready for first meal, or they will pick up seeds which cause 
digestive troubles. After the chicks are two days old, the seeds 
will do no harm. Second, sharp particles are liable to be scratched 
into the chicks’ eyes, and it will be necessary to watch for and 
remove these. Third, if the material is at all musty or very dusty 
it must not be used at all, or serious respiratory troubles will result. 
The heater stove should be run for a day or two before the chicks 
are put in, to be sure that the 


Baby chicks appeal 


As soon as the chicks learn to eat, 
the feed may be scattered about in 
the litter. Use a good commercial 
mixture, or make your own of equal parts of pinhead oats, cracked 
wheat and cracked corn, chick size. Feed five times a day, but 
keep the chicks hungry. Do not overfeed. After the chicks are 
several weeks old, the grain may be fed three times a day. It 
should gradually be changed to equal parts of cracked corn and 
wheat, mixing the old ration with the new for a time. 

A few days after the chicks have begun to eat, feed some form 
of finely chopped green food, such as sprouted oats. Give as 
much as will be cleaned up in 20 minutes. In about a week, feed 
dry mash. Any good commercial mixture will do, or the poultry- 
man can mix his own. Here is a formula recommended by the 
New Jersey Station: 300 pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds each 
of cornmeal, flour middlings, sifted ground oats and meat scrap. 


|B pods chicks do best when getting some form of milk. Some 
poultrymen feed skim-milk or dilute semi-solid, others feed 
straight semi-solid in small chunks on a board, and others add 
powdered skim-milk to the mash, which is perhaps the most 
convenient. In starting with dry mash, feed a little at a time 
in a saucer, until the chicks are used to it, after which time it 
should be before them all the time. A low open trough is the 
best form of hopper. Baby chicks are often caught and smothered 
in the type of hopper that feeds 
from above. 


to young and old 





tors are in good order. 
The temperature under the 
hovers should start at 100° F., 
and be gradually lowered after 
the first week, until at eight to 
ten weeks the heat is eliminated. 
It is a good plan to leave the 
stove up, with a fire laid, in 
case a spellof cold weather or 
rain demands heat in a hurry. 
For the first few days, enclose 
the chicks by a ring of poultry- 
wire (half-inch mesh) at least 
one foot high, placed 18 inches 
from the e of the hover. 
When the chicks have learned 
the source of heat, this can be 








Be sure to supply grit. 

The science oF nutrition has 
lately been enriched by the dis- 
covery of vitamins—substances 
found in certain foods—which 
are necessary to growth. Leafy 
vegetables and milk -contain 
certain of these vitamins. These 
feeds also keep the digestive 
system in good order. Egg 
yolk is especially rich in vita- 
mins, and it is a good practise 
to provide the baby chicks with 
hard-boiled eggs once a day after 
the first week, at the rate of 
three eggs for every 100 chicks. 








removed. It is advisable to 
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All right now, but how will they be next month? 


Infertile [Continued on page 96 
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4 Get Our New Catalog 
For This Story on Poultry Profits 


H. H. JOHNSON 
“Incubator Man” 


Are y you one of the folks who has “hens a 
hatchin’ ” when the spring breezes blow? If so, 
this advertisement is a aan to you and I hope 
that you will read e word. 

I don’t believe that many folks would con- 
tinue to hatch with setting hens if they knew 
what a good incubator rey] do. Suppose you 
had a 150-175 egg size Old Trusty. One hatch 
should give you close to 150 live, vigorous 
chicks. the time it is hat the in- 
oes uires very little attention. The cost 

Bh Dd he bagel g Rte 
sure to get a good hatch of 

By go an chicks—worth real money. 

mye Reng, Pag ee gt hens at the 

time. Average about 12 eggs with each 

hen. If EVERY hen etched EVERY egg 

+ woe get 132 chicks. That would be fine, but 
ho ever heard of 11—100% hatches? 


You Make Money 
with Old Trusty 


Hams the Mig palst. When a hen focle Uke 
setting she’ll stay on the nest and you can’t 
chase her off But when you try to make her 


Better Than Money 
in the Bank 


There’s one safe, sure way to ul: 
ar % Pick out the right size oe ag wis 
hatches which mean summer 


2 nih Ola it grow. In a bank 
you i rusty, your earning 
is unlimited. Y tig Be off 


es three 
schan Gidh sansun Geil de ouur feck inokenhen, 
source of i 


Old Trusty is Best 


Old Trusty is known all over the world for its 
ability to turn out high average hatches year 
after year. Old Trusty never wears out. People 
who | Old Trusty ten, fifteen, twenty 
years ago, are still getting as good hatches as 
when they bought it. Mr. Dennis J. Shankle, 
Buskeytown, Md., says, “My Old Trusty 
bought in 1915, hatches as good now as when 


I got it.’ 
The reason for Old Trusty’s success is simple. 
It’s built right and priced right. That makes a 
combination to beat. 


More Than a Million Owners 


Mrs. Clarence Lee of Grantville, Kansas, 
bought a new Ford with Old Trusty earnings. 
Mrs. Lee had always wanted a car, but couldn’t 
afford one. She started in with two 150 egg size 
Old Trustys and a 1000 chick Old Trusty Metal 
Brooder Hen. Now she has her car and a steady 
income. 

Another cruel Nay Trusty owner is Mrs. 
Schneider of La Plata, Mo. She has five Old 
Trusty incubators, en 15 years old. Her fine 
looking home was bought and paid for out of 
Old Trusty earnings. Mrs. ider knows 
what Old Trusty can do. 


Send Today for My Big 
FREE Catalog 


Our latest Old Trusty catalog is a winner. 
It’s a home-made catalog printed without 
any frills but it’s crammed evel of facts and 
8 stions that will increase try yard 
apna) an FE the you 
iecheg LS” Good Chi cks and how to raise 


successful try > agg 
I mak g Tp ph ny 
No obligation. Just want to get acquainted and 
show you how easy it is to make big ha 
profits and make you our low price offer for 192 
Sincerely, 
H. H. Johnson, “Incubator Man.” 


Old Trusty is made in several home sizes. 

or size made of clear California Redwood, 
rape set hot be we heating system. Covered 

vith and lined with insulation. 
Simple, easy to yo eas: oe Pe mm 
easy sliding trays, etc. Invented 
engineer and poultry raiser and built hp epecial- 
ists in the largest incubator and brooder factory 
in the world where we can give you the biggest 
value for the least money. 

Sold direct from factory to you. No one can 
beat Old Trusty construction and I know ~~ 
om "t at A Old Trusty prices. Send for our 


M. M. JOHNSON CO. 


Clay Center, Neb. 


Old Trusty Broadcasting Station, 
KMMJ 
Wave length, 229 Meters 
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Many Customers Put Up 
Own Buildings 


We machine-saw heavy joists, studs, 
rafters and sheathing at mill. This saves 


THE 







Gordon-Van Tine Farm Home No. 506. Seven rooms. 


Plan Spring Building Now! 
Buy Direct From Mill— 
Save $200to0$2000! - 


Over 200,000 customers help you save when you 
buy here. Their combined buying power, our four big 
mills and operating on a scale that makes big econo- 
mies give you highest quality at wholesale prices. Write 
for 1926 books and lowest prices now! 


| Mail This Coupon; 
| Jor FREE 1926 
Building Books! 









Materials—$2174 


FARM JOURNAL 










Shows 654 


and kindsof barns 
and farm build- 


ings. 
Building 


Material 


Catal 


Everything for 
building, repair- 
ing or a 


ing, at whole: 


gambrel, gothic 


Jap-a-Top Slate 
Surfaced Roofing 


Gor 


a Send 





Photos, floor- 
plans, descrip- 
tions and prices. 


Book of Barns 


30% of your labor on the job. Ready-Cut 
plans are so easy to follow and mate- 
rial so accurately cut that hundreds of 
buyers put up their own houses and 





An all-white pine 
window, glazed 
with best quality 


Green or red; 85 Ibs. 
to roll. Fire-resisting; 
guaranteed 15 years. 
Other grades at lower 


barns. Material also supplied Not 
Ready-Cut if desired. 


Send Us Your Bills 
To Figure 


We sell lumber, millwork, hardware 
and paints in any quantity. Whatever 
you are going to build, remodel or re- 
pair, send us your list of materials and 
we will figure it free and give you low- 
est freight-paid prices. 


“I saved about $1500,” saysC. H. 
Denny (Mo.)“Your pricesat least $1000 
under local figures,” R. V. Roberson 
(Iil.)““Saved $500 on the whole job,”0.E. 
Moll (Ind.) “Saved $500” O. Weikel, Pa. 








Four Big 
Mills 


Davenport, Ia. 
Chehalis, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

We ship from one 
mearest you. 
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NoteThese Prices 
—highest grade material. 
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Quality | | P' Serio veaaey | Per vol 
Paint by buying from Gordon- 
Van Tine including 
pos a. & and cement. 

Reatisy sntned Two-Panel Fir 
paint,the ou 

@ can buy. A gallon Door 2° 8" x 6" 8" 
covers 300 square Two-Panel Door, white 


ey — coats. 
er gallon, 
$2.51 
Mail Coupon for Latest Books and Wholesale Prices 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


6 ft. 8 in. 


ESTABLISHED 


pine stiles and rails, fir 
panel; size 2 ft. 8 in. x 


$4.12 


Davenport, Iowa 
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esaGorwe’ Books. 


as follows: 





Address 


sizes 






sale. 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Barn No. 403 


30x36. 20 other 
sizes in Book. Ma- 


terials $982 


We have barns for every purpose—stock, feeding, hay; 
plans uit. 


or gable roofs. Floor 


Homes, Barns and Lumber at Wholesale! 
5,000 Bargains Like These! 


Two-Light Window 


nails 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
684 Gordon Street 


co ° 
Tisavenpo 
Lexpectto 

































House N° 479 
12x 20 


YE 


es 


POULTRY HOUSE 
Modern, scientific type. 
windows, 
inged at top. admit = 
shine to floor. U; 
windows light fection 
passage at back. 





HOG HOU 

Thishouse provides both 
air and sunshine. Note 
roof windows—plenty of 
warm sunshine and qooe 
ventilation. Roof of best 
slate-surfaced,fire-resist- 
ant roofing. 











Our 20-Year 
Guarantee 


We are the only 
concern in the build- 
ing business that 
gives you a 20-year 
guarantee. Backed 
by resources of over 
$1,000,000.00 
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Farm-Planned Colonial House 


By Grif McKay 














about fits plan 10.71—35, in a bulletin of farm-building 
plans put out by the agricultural college of University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The house is colonial—a style popular with people living in 
the suburban districts of large cities. White clapboards, with 
green shutters and green roof, are the usual construction, although 
stucco is often used with this type of house. It is seldom, though, 
that the colonial house is so well adapted to farm needs as in 
this plan. 

Two things in particular appeal to farm women—the fairly 
large kitchen and the wash-room adjoining, where the menfolk 
can wash up and remove their 
dirty clothes before entering 


\ HOUSE plan that combines beauty and utility—that just 


paint, paper, ete. Woodwork could be painted white or cream, 
and doors mahogany. That is quite the thing in houses of this 
type. Each person has his own tastes along this line, of course. 
There is one thing I want to shed a little wisdom on, however, 
and that is floors. My neighbors call me a crank on floors. 


_. two years ago I laid oak and maple floors in every room 
of our six-room-and-bath house. The old floors were of yellow 
pine, and had been down about five years—just long enough that 
the cracks 1ad pulled apart, and the finish past being presentable. 
To put the floors in shape, it would have been necessary to 
scrape them. My backbone shuddered every time I thought of 
that, and as an easier way out, 





the kitchen. You can’t blame 
a woman for wanting to keep 
the kitchen spick and span; it 
is the place where she spends a 
pretty big share of her time 
when working indoors. 

Most farm folks I know like 
the dining-alcove, too. When 
we bought a new home not 
long ago, that was one thing 
we insisted on having just so, 
and got it. My wife’s folks 
from the country who have 
visited us since we got into the 
new house have all admired 
that breakfast-nook. Uncle 
Ed said: ‘‘We ought to have 
a place like this for Sunday 
evening supper’’—a sentiment 








Front view of house 


I decided to lay new floors 
over the old. Laying floors is 
not easy on the backbone, as 
I found out long before I 
was through, but certainly no 
harder than scraping a floor; 
and the new floor is ever so 
much nicer than an old one 
made over. 

To make a long story short, 
I put down three-eighth-inch 
oak in living- and dining- 
rooms, and three-eighth-inch 
maple in kitchen and upstairs. 
A layer of tarred felt was put 
between the new floor and the 
old, to deaden noise, make the 
floors warmer, and keep down 
dust. I did all the work 
myself, and every person in 








to which Aunt Ida agreed. 
And so, one after another 
these folks from the country have admired the cozy little room. 


HERE is one thing missing in this plan that a lot of farm 

women would like to have—a downstairs bedroom. It would 
be hard to work it in, as there isn’t room for it without throwing 
the house out of shape. To offset this, however, there is a big sun 
parlor—something farm folks like mighty well. 

Living-room, dining-room and hall are really one big open room— 
just the thing when the young folks are having parties, playing 
games, etc. There’s a roomy closet for clothes near the stairway. 

Every bedroom has a big closet. There is also a linen-closet 
in the upstairs hall, and a big linen-closet in the spacious bathroom. 
The ordinary type of tub is indicated in the bathroom, but the 
built-in tub with shower and curtain could be used. 

Best of all upstairs is the small room marked “storage.” This 
could be used for a sewing-room, or a den, or could be used for a 
small bedroom, with small bed or cot in. One of the boys or 
girls in high school could make this mighty cozy by decorating 
with pennants. 

There is no end of ways to fix the house up inside, as to the 


the neighborhood, at one time 
or another, came around to see 
how the work was going. The floor required practically no scraping 
after it was laid. The finish was one coat of filler and two of 
shellac. The floors certainly were easy to keep in shape. 

But what I really am getting around to say is this: If I were 
building a new house, I would have cheap floors put in for founda- 
tion, and then lay oak or maple over them, or have the builder 
do it. Folks who are handy with tools can lay their own floors. 
This would be a good job for winter weather. 

Well, I’ve said quite enough about floors—maybe too much. 
But, as I said, folks call me a crank on floors. The womenfolk 
will tell you I’ve got the right idea, though, I’ll wager. One 
thing I haven’t mentioned is the clothes chute. Just throw the 
soiled linen into the chute upstairs and it goes down the chute 
to the laundry in the basement; no carrying at all. Upstairs the 
entrance to the chute is located in one of the bedroom closets— 
a very handy place. 

There really isn’t much more to say about the house, except 
that you can buy blue-prints for a small sum. If you want a set, 
write the Editor, who will tell you where to get them, and the 
price. 
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How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of 8S. C. Black 
Minorecas at Arctic, R. I., writes: “I 
never lost one chick and raised over 100, 
and with these made a clean sweep at 
Providence and Arctic Shows.” 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 


do better when divided into small flocks. 








Capacity: 35 Simple and 
‘to 6O chick practical 
You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply lift out 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chicks easily learn to run out and in. Venti- 
lation is automatic: The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted to suit any season, January to July. 
The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galvanized 
iron. You should beware of heaters similar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It is a 
guarantee of satisfaction and goodness. 


Barns 10 days 








without attention 
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How To Get the Brooder Heater. 

Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder 
Heater. Directions for making the complete 
brooder are packed in it. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send $4.75, check or money 
order, to I. Putnam, Route 230-R, Elmira, 
N. Y. I will ship you a Galvanized Steel 
Heater, postpaid. If you prefer a pure 
Aluminum Heater, send $6.25. If not fully 
Satisfied, return. the Heater in good order 
within 30 days; I will refund your money. 

My booklet, ‘‘Poultry Helps,’’ sent free on 
request. 


I, PUTNAM, Route 230-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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ORE drastic than the suggestions in 

the ‘‘Ironsides”’ editorial in October 
Farm Journal is the action of Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California, which announces 
these changes in policy: 

1. Any member withdrawing from the 
association can not again become a member 
for two years from the time of his withdrawal. 

2. No poultryman will be solicited or 
urged to become a member of the association, 
and those poultrymen who voluntarily apply 
for membership will be received as members 
only after a careful investigation has been 
made to ascertain whether or not they really 
desire to add the business of selling to their 
business of production. 

Commenting on these changes in policy, 
Nulaid News, official association paper, says: 

“Tt is a fact that each and évery year some 
members withdraw from the association and 
frankly state that they will try it on the 
‘outside’ for awhile, and if their buyer does 
not treat them right they will come back to 
the association. The association has now a 
large enough membership that it does not 
need the ‘in-and-outer,’ and the directors 
do not propose to have the association used 
as a mere matter of convenience, or as a sort 
of haven of refuge for the poultryman who is 
not impressed with the value of the associa- 
tion. 


No Soliciting for Members 


“In passing the resolution preventing the 
soliciting of new members and providing for 
a careful scrutiny of all applications, the 
board of directors hopes (1) to prevent the 
association from being used as a ‘pry for 
price’; (2) to protect the reputation for the 
quality of Central California eggs by making 
it possible for independent buyers to properly 
grade and standardize without fear of losing 
the poultrymen from whom they buy eggs; 
and (3) to enable the independent buyers of 
eggs to pay to the poultrymen such price 
for the graded and standardized egg as will 
enable them to make a profit on their busi- 
ness from day to day. Thus it will not be 
necessary for the dealer to resort to unwar- 
ranted speculation and manipulation of 
quotations in order to make a profit on his 
year’s egg business. 

“Shortly after the association quit selling 
eggs on the San Francisco Wholesale Dairy 
Produce Exchange last July, General Man- 
ager Lawler made this statement for the 
Retail Grocers’ Advocate: ‘I have always 
maintained that the wholesale buyer and 
distributor of eggs in Central California has 
seldom been able to make a sufficient margin 
of profit on his daily turnover, and he has, 
therefore, been compelled to make his profit 
very largely by speculation and manipulation 
and by indulging in other practises, all of 
which are injurious to the producers gen- 
erally and to the consuming public.’ 

“It is a well-known fact that many of the 
wholesale distributors of eggs, who buy their 
supplies direct from the producers, have been 
afraid to adjust their buying prices so that 
they could make a profit on their eggs from 
day to day, because [Continued on page 99 
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‘How do I look, dearie?” 
Pa: ‘‘Oh, you look just immense!”’ 
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FREE | 


We Want You to 
Have This Book 


If you raise poultry—you need this 
wonderful book. It’s just chock-full 
of money-saving ideas that poultry 
experts have found valuable. 


Tells what to feed poultry from the 


time they are hatched until they are 
ready for market—beautifully illustrated 
—and edited by practical poultrymen. 


This book sent absolutely free if you send 
us your feed dealer’s name. 
COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 570 
CLINTON, IOWA 













7 soe em Fairm 
Virginians: 
on. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry, 
"Ss $2O fe 


e Fertile land with improvements. 
Delightful climateand year-round 
gtazing. General Farming, Truck- 
ing, Dairying, Cattle and Poultry 
do well. Dependable and fast 
transportation to best markets at reasonable freight rates. 
Excellent schools and churches, hospitable people. Good 
roads, low taxes, increasing values, attractive coloniza- 
tion tracts, Write for handsome booklet giving com- 
plete information, Sent free. 

Address K, T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 

Room 335, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 

Richmond, Virginia. 




























'\Get this new free book and keep 
- it handy. Tells how to make more 
money on eggs and other poultry 
Full of new, practical ideas that 


Free!!! 
roducts. 
ave been thoroughly tested. 
With each copy of “Making Hens Pay” we 
also send free the new Illco poultry equip- 


ment catalog. A really complete line of poul- 
try supplies listed at prices that save you 
money! 

Write today for ‘‘Making Hens Pay” and be- 
gin to get more income from your hens. 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. 
238 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, IIL 

















a USE BERRY’S 
A Moisture Ventilator: 


chimney and install it in its place. Made in 
three sizes for No. 1, 2 and 3 Lamp Burners. 
Price complete $1.90. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
Sold on money back guarantee 


BERRY MFG. CO., 410 W. 2nd St, SPARTA, ILL, 


THE BACON=selling 
BRING HOME Stuart’s famous food fla- 
vors. Quick sellers. Big profits. Write for free 
sample and terms. A postal card will do. (15) | 
C. H. STUART & CO., ‘Inc., 1532 East St., Newark, New York 


75,000 WHITE LEGHORN 
Chicks for 1926. ieee pou tan ainteed to pay. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box 4, Paimyra, Penns: 
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Boiled Down for Busy 
Poultry Folks 











HE chicken hawk is easily trapped during 
the winter months by placing a few No. 
1 steel traps on fence posts. This done, 
drive three or four sixpenny nails around 
frame of trap, after it is in position on the 


| post, to prevent wind from blowing it off. 


Set it so it will trip lightly. Next cut several 
pieces of fencing wire about six inches long 
and, by gripping wire with pliers about one 
inch from end, drive a piece of wire down in 











A few steel traps, properly set, will get 
the hawks every time 


end of each post not bearing a trap by tapping 
on pliers with a hammer. This compels the 
hawk to land on posts bearing traps. A trap 
on about every fifth or sixth post is a good 
distance for spacing traps. C.C. Conger, Jr. 


A flock of 45 Barred Plymouth Rock hens 
laid 7,127 eggs during the first nine months 
of last year. These sold for $225.72 (an 
average price of 38 cents a dozen), less cost 
of feed. E. L. Latchaw, Ohio. 


An excellent green feed substitute is fine 
clover or alfalfa hay. Pour boiling water 
over a bucketful, cover with an old sack, 
and let it steam until cold. The hens will 
devour this quickly. Mrs. E. M. T 


Better less fowls and better care. 


The first obituary of a hen ever issued in 
California (perhaps in the entire world) was 
published recently by Miss Etta M. Wilker- 
son, of Auburn, in explanation of the elab- 
orate funeral services with which she buried 
her ‘“‘Dolly Gray” in an expensive and spe- 
cially manufactured casket. The obituary 
reads: ‘Dolly Gray, Light Brahma, born 
at Janesville, Iassen county, June 1, 1916; 
died at Auburn, Placer county, October 
29, 1925. Began laying on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1916, producing one egg a day until the 
morning of death; and two a day twice 
during 1917. Total output, 3,359 eggs, or 
one short of 280 dozen. Deceased was born 
in an incubator, raised a pet, loved humans, 
and feared the first full-grown chicken she 
saw. She was trained by a public school 
teacher, could recognize the voice of her 
owner over the telephone, and answered ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ by nods of the head.” 


Every neglect in poultry raising has its 
cost. 


To have winter layers, says the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, Brahma chicks 
should be hatched during February, Wyan- 
dottes between March 15 and April 15, 
Plymouth Rocks during March, Rhode 
Island Reds during March and up to the 
middle of April. 





SCIENCE TRANSMITS 
VIOLET RAYS AT 
¢ . FULL STRENGTH 


Vio-Ray Glass Fabric 


Guarantees Chick Profits—Speeds Plant Growth 


SAVES THOUSANDS FROM DEATH 


Market Chicks ad frys vid oe Soa a your pga ca a “a 
osses an roduce pro Aayin, oultry— a iat | ours 

30 Days Sooner _ Just by building Aapra e m6 Seacier i hee... iia 
house or oultry house with VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC, for it transmits at full strength the sun’s powerful 
Ultra Violet rays, concentrating these soft and chemical rays of the sun, giving poultry springtime weather 
advantages during zero weather. Glass will not transmit these rays. Little chicks when raised under VIO- 
RAY get the full benefit of these important health rays. They develop faster and stronger. . 

Don’t let your little chicks die from lack of sunshine and warmth. In this easy way you can prevent losses 
caused by rickets, dampness and diseases. You will find little chicks scratching and thriving even in zero 
weather, because VIO-RAY keeps them safe, warm and healthy—prevents death, stops draughts and huddling. 


HENS LAY EVERY DAY 


You can quickly, easily and cheaply build a 

F ull P ower of VIO-RAY scratch shed and greatly increase 
the Sun your poultry profits—sick hens made well, 

' nonlayers start producing eggs—an egg a day— 

now possible when hens are made safe and comfortable under the 
powerful diffused, warming Ultra Violet rays that VIO-RAY gives 
them. Science proves that poultry must have plenty of sunshine 
m es gh and warmth and VIO-RAY sends these important health rays through 
—Violet Rays are the life giving, bone building and energizing rays of the sun. Gather eggs every day by 


concentrating and transmitting the Violet rays at full strength with VIO-RAY. You will quickly see a marked 
improvement in your poultry. 


VEGETABLES 6 Weeks Before Season 
$300 EXTRA FROM HOTBEDS 


You can easily make serveral hundred extra dollars 
this year by building a VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC 
hotbed, cold frame or green house and produce vege- 
tables 30 to 60 days earlier. Plant life develops and matures 
with seeming magic rapidity—you ag stronger, sturdier 
and heartier plant or vegetable life. Build a VIO-RAY 
hotbed and your plants or vegetables will receive the sun’s 
werful Ultra Violet rays at full strength. Think, too, of 
e high prices early vegetables “2. ou _can easily get @g 
your vegetables to earlier markets. 10-RAY is cheap and 
ar © use; you need only a pair of shears, hammer and 
tacks. Build your hotbeds now. 


DOES WHAT GLASS CAN’T 
CHEAPER AND BETTER 





























AMAZING RESULTS 


Thousands of poultry_raisers, florists and 
Glass works against you, for it stops the sun’s Ultra Violet gardeners all over the United States now en- 


rays, it is expensive, easily broken and hard to construct. 
VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC is one of the greatest dis- man says: ] 
coveries of the age for it concentrates and transmits at full for his VIO-RAY if he could get no more.” 
strength the sun’s vital and important Ultra Violet rays, giving Others say: ‘Hens start laying immediately.” 
anima! and plant life the essential health rays of the sun anden- ‘Little chicks thrive and scratch with vigor.” 
abling you to profitably raise poultry or vegetables. VIO-RAY is ‘Any one can plainly see that their poultry is 
easy to handle, is durable, rain and weather proof. Most impor- bett ff d TIO-RAY ; tch shed.” 
tant of all it generates the soft chemical rays of the sun. VIO-RAY “1 anes Bi 5 ay Hi wi FoR ger ae 

can be used for storm doors enclosing outside exposures and win- I am glad I bought VIO-RAY. Every 
dows. It actually sends through more light than glass. poultry raiser needs it.” “It is cheap and 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS © x0.” “en “My sick hens are well 


SAVE YOUR CHICKS itvisraci 7% SPECIAL TEST OFFER 


GET EARLY VEGETAB PR Sy a A Aa To actually show you that you can greatly 

popes shed, brooder house increase your profits with this wonderful dis- 
poultry house, hotbeds, cold frames, or green house. You wil covery we have arranged to let every reader of 
be surprised how quickly your chickens grow and thrive and how this paper test VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC 
few you lose. Hens quickly start laying. ye migg e weeks under this special offer which guarantees satis- 


faster and are healthier. tabl w nts and . : : 
flowers bloom earlier—filled with glorious coloring and blooms. faction and bigger profits. You risk nothing. 
You are the sole judge. This is a special offer 


There is only one original VIO-RAY and should be accepted by everyone who wants 
GLASS FABRIC; be sure you buy VIO- 


to increase the farm profits which can so easily 
RAY. Made by VIO-RAY COMPANY. be done under the VIO-RAY system. 


Send No Money 


To acquaint you with this amazing scientific way of increas- CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


ing your ts we offer to send you a large roll containing 16 tt ee 


b inch ide fficient to 144 aq. ft. — 
¥6U NEED NOT SEND ONE CENT-—just fill in the coupon, VIO-RAY COMPANY, 335 Interstate Bldg., 
address Kansas City, Mo. 


I want to accept your special 16 yard offer 
and if no money is enclosed I roauer 1 you 


thusiastically pratee this great discovery. One 
“That he would not take $100.00 








writing your name plainly and mail it today. We 
will immediately send you by insured mail this large roll. 
Merely hand the gostmes $5 and postage when it arrives. Or 
if you prefer send $5 with coupon and we will send prepaid. t t 
Should 4 smaller test be desired we will send 6 yards for send your 16 yard roll and I will ha 
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only $2 4 rine 
RIGHT NOW! save those baby chicks—get earlier bles § postman $5 and a few cents for postage. (Write 
—start hens laying—make your poultry raising profitable— 4 plainly.) 
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Don’t let another day go ip Bony taking advantage of the 
sun’s Ultra Violet rays: Make them increase profits. 
Remeueer Gave 2 ony a and o- — 
en, jeners, florists. 
ate ole Soal VIO-RAY GLASS FABRIC. CAT- 
UEST. Write today to the 

VIO-RAY CO. 

335 Interstate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


your 


NAME 
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For More Eggs and Healthier Chicks Use 
CEL-O-GLASS 


Poultry exposed to the Ultra-Violet Rays 
lay more eggs and grow faster and healthier. 
They reach market size earlier and bring 
fancy prices. 


You can now provide these stimulating, 
health-building Ultra-Violet rays for your 
poultry all winter ong indoors simply by 
replacing your poultry-house windows and 
lights with CEL-O-GLASS. This UN- 
BREAKABLE, weatherproof material that 
keeps cold out and keeps heat in, lets 
through the valuable Ultra-Violet rays of 
the sun. Glass keeps them out. 


You’ll never have to pay for broken win- 
dows when you use CEL-O-GLASS. There 


are other savings, too. Anyone can put up 
CEL-O-GLASS with a hammer, tacks and 
an ordinary pair of shears. No Glazing— 
no high priced labor. Take it down in the 
summer and use it again when needed. 


CEL-O-GLASS is NOT a Cloth. 


Nowis the time to put in CEL-O-GLASS, 
Thousands are using it with great success. 
Try it yourself and you, too, will be enthus- 
iastic. If your hardware, seed or implement 
dealer cannot supply you with genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS, send us $5 for atrial size 
roll, postpaid, containing 33 square feet. 
Only one to each person. Write for in- 
structive folder No. 30. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED, 21 Spruce Street, New York City 





CEL‘0O-GLASS 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 





BEE KEEPERS 
BUY DIRECT From Factory 


40 years experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER Discounts 
SAVE YOU MONEY. Writefor Free 
Catalog today. LEAHY MFG. CO., 

10 Fifth Street, Higginsville, Mo. 


140E 


Incubatee 













Think Lae Ls 


of i Paid 
. The famous Ironclad—de- 8 
livered freight paid on 30 Days Trial,guaranteed 
to please or money back. Incubator 
fornia Redwood, covered with galvanized iron. Every 
joint lapped. Strongest and most durable Incubator 
construction. Double walls, air space between, deep 
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140 Ege$ 13.85; with Hot Water Brooder, $19.60 
260 Ege—$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder, $32.50 
140 Egg—with 32 inch Canopy Brooder 

260 Egg—with 32 inch Canopy Brooder 

520 Ege—$47; with 44 in. 

140 Chick Hot Water Brooder, $7.50; 260 Chick, $10.75 
32 in. Canopy—50 to 300 Chick Capacity, $13.75 
44 in. Canopy—50 to 500 Chick Capacity, $15.50 

it paid east of « 
Sosa meters cree nae 
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PHILLPOT Quaiir, 


—— 


BABY GHICKs 


Hillpot Chicks give you a new conception of money 
making possibilities. 5 
Easy to raise, quick maturing and heavy laying— 
they are certain money makers. as 
\ rns—Reds— Rocks—Wyandottes 
Kx) Full count safe delivery guaranteed. 
3 pene today for my beautiful new book— 
‘ re 


Ra e 
‘ . F. Hillpot, Box 15 seme 
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MANKATO [NCUBATORS 


Also 220, 450 and 900 4 
sizes equally flow. Made by 
experts of 32 years’ experience 
with incubators and raising 
poultry. Wonderful special features, makes 
the Mankato one of the leading incubators. It 
hatches a high per cent of strong chicks in any 
climate, winter or summer. Sold at lowest price 
under strong pinding guarantee. It is a high-class 
hatcher that is made right and sold right. Don't 
experiment, get the dependable quality Mankato 
that has st the test of time. 


NO BETTER INCUBATOR MADE 
Well made of best material in natural red wood fin- 
ish, three thicknesses of walls, heavy pure copper 
hot water tank and boiler, perfect automatic regu- 
lator, correct ventilation, safety lamp, extra large 
oil tank, high nursery, tested thermometer, etc. 


Heavy, wellinsulated wall construction and special 
double heating system insures uniform tempera- 
ture, % percent hatches and strong chicks, 
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Starting the Chicks 
Right 


Continued from page 90 














eggs from the incubators are good for this 
purpose. Another carrier of vitamins, 
especially valuable in leg weakness, is cod- 
liver oil. This is fed every few days in 
the mash—about 3 per cent, well 
mixed in. 

As soon as chicks are a few days old, 
they should go outside, whenever the 
weather is at all fit, for an hour or two in 
the middle of the day. Bank the earth 
up to the exit for a runway. Enclose a 
little lot (about ten square feet) with 
poultry-wire to keep the chicks from wan- 
dering off. Place a baffle board inside the 
exit on the floor to prevent drafts. Watch 
the chicks to see that they do not forget 
to go back if cold. 


Serge Soe have lately discovered 
that direct rays of the sun are essential 
to proper growth. Exposure to sunlight, 
and contact with the bare ground, are 
outstanding factors in preventing leg 
weakness. These, with plenty of exer- 
cise, are important factors in controlling 
toe pecking, cannibalism, and other results 
of idleness and overcrowding. 

Successful brooding can be summed up 
in a few points. 

1. Proper heat without drafts. 

2. Careful and regular feeding, without 
sudden changes, ration to include milk in 
some form, and green stuff. Avoid over- 
feeding. 

3. Get chicks on ground as soon as pos- 
sible. Cut a sod and put in the pen if the 
weather is stormy. 

4. Avoid overcrowding. 

5. Sanitary surroundings—clean, dry 
litter, especially under hovers, dead chicks 
removed at once. Clean water fountain. 


Profits of a “Protein 


” 
Farm 
Continued from page 13 


I WOULD like to emphasize here the 
pleasure arising out of the joint working 
of my seven young men—it seems like 
erpetual threshing time. They stimu- 
ate, they amuse, they enjoy each other, 
and the continuous activity and efficiency 
of the operations are stimulating to a 
high degree. 


INALLY, what after all am I pro- 

posing? Merely this—‘‘The Soiling 
System of North Europe”—separated 
from its ugly side. By interposing the 
drier, we are able to get all the benefits of 
European cheap labor, by a process of 
continuous use of powerful mechanism, 
instead of human muscle, used only inter- 
mittently. 

Every engineer is roused to ire when he 
sees hard work done by human fingers 
and muscles, when it can be done by 
mules or motor, steam or electric. 

A few years ago a Russian gentleman, 
known everywhere as the ‘‘Father of the 
Duma,” remarked to me “‘You in America 
are the cause of all Russia’s miseries; you 
with your machinery and broad iands 
have driven us to the wall and taken away 
our markets.”’ Truly the political unrest 
of Russia is the consequence of genera- 
tions of penury—due to hand labor com- 
peting with machine work. 

I have previously stated that the agri- 
culture of Denmark rests upon wages of 
$4 a week—an income actually less than 
$225 a year. My figures show that seven 
men earn and may get a fair share of a 
sum so large it looks as though it can not 
be true; but it is true. : 
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Ode to Mary Walker 
By W. P. Cleaves 











Miss Mary Walker is a crowing hen, 
Who tries to make us now and then 
Believe that she’s a rooster ; 

But in these days of suffragette ways 
There’s nothing that seems like it useter. 


HIS introduces you to Mary Walker, 
a single-comb White Leghorn hen that 
has developed, of late, marked charac- 
teristics of the male bird. She wears a 
straight high comb, and in the morning 





bl 
A hen that crows 


flaps her wings and crows with the en- 
thusiastic abandon of an old rooster, but 
with quality of voice like that of an im- 
mature cockerel. She doesn’t go on the 
roost with the common hens, but each 
night stays by herself in the woodshed. 

When a pullet she showed no unusual 
tendencies excepting that she had what is 
known as a crow-shaped head, so marked 
that we called her ‘‘Miss Crow.” 

Then she developed a drooping comb, 
and a long, egg-shaped body, giving every 
indication of a fine laying hen. 





Adding two pounds of cod-liver oil to 
each 100 pounds of mash increased egg 
production and lowered the death rate, in 
an indoor feeding-test at Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. One flock of 100 White 
Leghorn pullets received the Ohio ration 
of ground yellow corn 30 parts, ground 
wheat 20, ground oats 20, wheat bran 10, 
standard wheat middlings 10, and meat 
scraps 10, fed in the form of a dry mash. 
The other lot received the same feed 
with the addition of two pounds of cod- 
liver oil to each 100 pounds of the mash. 
The first 100 pullets averaged 93 eggs 
each; the second lot averaged 132 eggs 
apiece. The death rate in the first lot 
was 41 per cent; in the second, only 8 
per cent. The house was well-lighted, 
but the sunlight was indirect, entering 
through glass windows. 











There was a rooster that could crow 
By daylight or by dark 

So loud each living soul could hear— 
He lived in Noah’s ark 
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here’s One 


HERE are some plain facts about poultry-raising. 
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Sure Way! 


Read them. 





They prove that the startling loss of young chicks is all needless. 
Your chicks shouldn’t die. You don’t need to have them get chilled 
to death, smothered to death and overheated. You can save your 


chicks—and your profits. 


If you are interested in raising all your 
chicks, let us tell you how. the invention 
of the Buckeye Type Colony Brooder 
revolutionized the poultry business. Let 
us tell you how the Buckeye is the 
tested and proven brooder. It has 
been saving chicks for ten years. It 
has saved millions and millions of chicks 
every year. It has doubled and trebled 
the profits of more than 250,000 users. 
It has been endorsed by experimental 
stations, by agricultural colleges, and 
by county agents. 


from other type brooders. There’s no 
comparison. Buckeye saves millions 
of chicks every year that with other 
types of brooders »would have been 
chilled to death, smothered to death 


or overheated. 

No other brooder cam have the Buckeye Flecto- 
Fanic Heat Diffuser. It guarantees proper 
warmth, fresh air and exercise to every chick. 
There are no chilled chicks, no over-heated 
chicks, no smothered chicks. No other brooder 
can have the Buckeye Radex Heating System. 
It gives more heat. It holds the heat; it won’t 
go out. It won’t overheat or underheat. 





Chicks Must Have 


Free Buckeye Book 


EXCLUSIVE These are a few A ae. pocomme 

Enough Heat BUCKEYE | insures every’ ralseble hick devel. 
ugh Fi ures deve 

Youcent rales chickeunder | PP ATURES. See con dae anetion cost 


faulty brooding conditions. 
They must have enough heat. 
They must have fresh air. 
They must have exercise. 


they are necessary. And, 
Buckeye is the brooder that 
supplies them all. It is the 





That No Other 
Brooder Can Have 


; 1. Radex Heating 
These conditions are vital— System. 


2. Flecto-Fanic Heat 
Diffuser. 


and only a third of the time 

and attention. But, we want to 

give you all the reasons 

facts, all the evidence. We'll send 
ou the new Brooder Book. It’s 
ree. Mail the coupon now. 


Buckeye Incubators 


. Hatch More Chicks 


Buckeye Incubators hatch every 








brooder that furnishes 
enough heat under extreme con- 
ditions. It furnishes enough heat, 
not part of the time, but al/ the time. No 
matter how cold it gets outside, nor how 
quickly the weather changes, Buckeye 
has the capacity to keep the chicks 
warm, comfortable and thriving. 


You Can’t Compare Buckeye 


With Other Brooders 
The Buckeye Type Colony Brooder 
is completely and radically different 


1-burning 


| -flatne rooders 





hatchable egg. Our new catalog 
tells why. It also gives poultry-raising plans 
and methods that have brought larger profits to 
thousands and thousands offarmers and poultry- 
men. With these plans and Buckeye equip- 
ment you cannot fail to make money. So, 
~ this Buckeye Book now. Don’t delay. 
ill out and mail the coupon today. PS 


THE BUCKEYE @ 
INCUBATOR CO. @® Tt 
1987 Euclid Avenue, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 










oF Company 
sd 1987 Euclid Ave. 
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Lets Ultra- eel 
Weather-proof—T: 


1-8 COST of GLASS 


ORIGINATION of This New DISCOVERY! 


It was just recently discovered (in 1924) that FLEX-O-GLASS 
admits the health producing ULTRA-VIOLET and INFRA- 
RED rays of the sun in just the + 4 proportions needed to 
retain health and stimulate growth in all forms of life. The 
world-wide necessity for this article was realized and FLEX- 
O-GLASS was put on the market. Today we proudly state 
that we were the founders of this health "producing product 
that is now sold throughout the world on the merits of its 
health producing and lasting qualities. That which makes 
FLEX-O-GLAS' dys yA is the prooess by which it a 
made. This process and formula are the property of t 
FLEX-O- GLASS MFG. CO. and are registered in the U's 
eat. Office. There is only one FLEX-O-GLASS. AES 
ended of State Experiment Station. Your protection. 
FLEX - -GLASS is made by treating s strong, ao 
cloth base with a een ape 
a weatherproof, unbreakable are that 
admits the health producing rays of the 
sun and holds warmth better than glass 
at % the cost. Keeps out cold, rain, snow 
and ‘storm. Admits only warm, diffu 
sunlight. Easily installed. Comes in roll 
3534 inches wide, cut with shears and tack 
on. FLEX-O-GLASS is famous for its 
health producing and lasting qualities. 






sunglare, Actually makes room lighter. 


FLEX-O-GLASS MEG. COMPANY, Dept. 1 144 
1451 N. CICERO AV: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Chicks Grow Faster—Lay Earlier 
Under New Wonder 


Flex-0-Glass 


EALTHY CHICKS GROW FASTER! Chicks develop 
fn \% regular — if given ULTRA-VIOLET sun’s rays 
in a warm dry place. Don’t turn chicks out in slush, 
snow and cold weather to chill and die. Don’t put them 
under ordinary glass. It don’t let the ULTRA-VIOLET 
rays thru that are necessary to keep chicks healthy and 
wing fast. They huddle together and become droopy. 

at all. BUT --- Put them under FLEX-( 

GL als: —give them soft scattered sunlight full of con- 
centrated ULTRA-VIOLET (health rays) and INFRA- 
RED (heat) rays of the sun where they are safe from 
rickets (weak legs) and diseases and watch them grow. 
Chicks will exercise, be full of pep and grow like weeds. 
Build this scratch shed or brooder house now, quickly 
and mecgiz, Sun es is only heat and health’ produc- 
er nature offers. not use it? 

Let your hens scratch and feed in a FLEX-O-GLASS 
scratch shed and they will lay all winter. Turn hens 
that are a winter cost into a winter profit. FLEX-O- 
G makes ideal porch enclosure. 


Use Flex-0-Glass at Our Risk 
Order your supply today. Use it 10 days. If then you do 
not find results better than if glass were used or if you 
are not more than satisfied send it back ona we will 
refund your money without question. Isn’t that fair? 


PRICES—All Postage Prepald 


er yd. 35 epatee ut wide—1 yd. 60c; & yds. at 40c; 

to bP aps at 25 yds. at Ses 10 - Or more 

per yard. Quam Quantity prices F. O. B. on request. 

SPECIAL For $5.00 we will send you 15 yds. of 

Flex-O-Glass 3534 inches wide post- 

$S Offer race 8q.ft.) Covers scratch shed 

x 15 ft., (enou - + for 200 chicks.) 

Order today, you take no risk. — action guaranteed 

or your money refunded. Add 3c per yard outside U.S. 

Free book with every order, ~~ instructions and 

information on poultry d di Don’t 
lose our address. Order direct teeta factory today. 

ppaeee MAIL THIS COUPON NOWe==2=s, 


hee Mig. Co., Dept. 
f N. Cicero Ave., Sittin, it, 


' seouinaine went? Which send me.......... 
§ yards of Flex-O-Glass 35 “9 wide, by prepaid 
reel post. It is understood t if I am not satis- 
ied after vm Fat it for 10 days r may return it and 
‘ou will refund my money. 
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Building a Feed- 
Hopper 
By Frederick Howe 





















All etre i we Foll Eee 5 Backer” Send 25 cents. 
INLAND | POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 1, Indianapolis,ind. 





Here's 





\/Fi_ PUREBRED POULTRY 


Blood Tested for 


Most Profitable Varieties. 
White Diarrhoea. by ye a CHICKS. 
giog in es sent FREE. Write today. 

"s Poultry Farm, Box 9 Monmouth, 
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Per Chick Hatched ts Cheapest To Buy 
= postal—Get our offer. 


j on ney hy every 
buyer. tern a sae ae ers 

















‘THOUSANDS of success- 
ful poultry men tell the 
ificant story ! They 
erthe AU AUTO TIC—with its ‘ ‘bigs 
tech” records, its entirely automatic and 
self-governing heat control, its positive 
trouble-proof features and its ay 
dependable service. It assures them th 
3 profit that comes from 100% nebehes 
healthier, faster-growing chicks. 


Valuable Exclusive Features 
With the Automatic Incubator there is 
nothing left to chance. It is automatic in 
every sense of the word. It cannot over- 
heat or Pn amee polly a healthy chick 
from every good is a certainty. The 
famous Revolving ute and numerous 
other features make it the best i: 

money can buy. 

See Your Dealer or Write for Catalog 
The Automatic is moderately priced. Write 
us today for catalog and complete infor- 
mation — and name of nearest dealer. 


THE AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR CO. ' 
Dept. 202 Delaware, Ohio 


AUTOMATIC 
INCUBATORS 































Stop hatching weak chicks with cheap in- 
cubators. Chicks that hatch out weak and 
wobbly mean nothing but loss of time, money 
and work, Get a Queen and start your chicks 
with a good constitution. Send your name for 
free catalog. (21) 
QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 1117N. 14th St.. Lincoln, Nebr. 





F you have never experienced the blessed 
convenience of a feed-hopper you will 


wonder, after using one a few months, how 
you ever did without it. 


Placing mash, grit, oyster shells and char- 


coal in small containers is not only wasteful, 
but a frequent source of aggravation. Small 
containers require constant refilling and, 
although apparently fastened securely, fowls 
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Another Style 
oe 


Feeding ~/ 





MASH 


CHARCOAL 
OYSTER SHELLS i 
























often upset them, which means waste, un- 
sanitary food, and sometimes no food at all. 


The feed-hopper shown can be made in a 


jiffy by any man who knows how to use a 
hammer and saw, and its cost is low. This 
size of hopper holds about 120 pounds of 
mash, and enough grit, oyster shells and char- 
coal to last a large flock for months. This is 
a good size for those who purchase com- 
mercial poultry feed in 100-pound bags. 
The dimensions are: 


Inches 
Height of ends (bottom to top)....... 48 
ee 8 SPR aa Se see 11 
ON eA eee eee 46 
Height of sides (inside). .............. 37% 
Height of outside trough board........ 6 
Length of main compartment......... 30 


Length of other three compartments(each) 4 


Both sides slope in two inches, and top 
edges of trough boards slope out two and 
one-half inches, from outside edges of end 
boards. The entire hopper, with exception 
of legs, is made of dressed lumber, three- 
fourths of an inch thick. 

It is not possible to keep the feed entirely 
free from litter, but raising the hopper 
18 inches off the floor will materially reduce 
the amount of straw, etc., scratched into the 
feeding troughs and, in addition, will leave 
the floor space under it open for scratching. 
High sides on troughs prevent waste of food. 

The hopper is made narrow to allow 
plenty of passageway in a small coop. If 
your coop is large the hopper can be lower 
and wider. Do not reduce in length unless 
you have only a small flock, as it should be 
long enough to accommodate a number of 
fowls at once, without crowding. 
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Hubby: “Good gosh, Manda! do 


put that umbrella down. it’s start- 

































in’ to rain again’ 
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Bees Need Plenty of 
Storage Room 











NE big mistake in beekeeping is failure 

to give the bees enough room in the 
hive. In some localities the entire season’s 
crop of surplus honey is gathered and stored 
within a few weeks. During this period it is 
important that the progress of the work in 
the supers be closely watched and addi- 
tional room provided as the bees need it. 

The inexperienced beekeeper usually puts 
on a super of from 25 to 50 pounds capacity 
during early spring, and gives the matter 
no further thought until late summer or 
autumn. If the super is found to be full of 
honey at that time, it is removed and an 
empty one put on. Maybe this empty super 
is added long after there is any possibility 
of honey storage for that season, and if comb 
honey is being produced, the sections and 
foundation are ruined for further use by being 
on the hives during the season when no 
honey is being stored. 

In a poor season, a single super for each 
colony may provide enough room for storing 
the entire crop of honey, but during a good 
season, if additional supers are not given as 
needed, the major portion of the crop is lost 
to the beekeeper simply from lack of storage 


space. 
Provide Enough Supers 


In comb-honey production, the standard 
supers contain, when filled, only about 25 
pounds. During a season of rapid honey 
flow, such as occurs in favorable years in the 
northern states, it is necessary sometimes to 
add another super every three or four days. 
Several supers may be completely filled with 
honey before any of it is ripened and sealed, 
and the hive may have as many as five or 
six supers at one time. Under such condi- 
tions, if the bees are compelled to ripen and 
seal the honey in the first super before a 
second one is given, much of the possible 
honey crop is lost to the beekeeper, the bees 
being compelled either to swarm or to loaf 
during the height of the storing season. Such 
an abundant honey flow does not by any 
means occur every year, but when it does, 
the beekeeper should be prepared to take 
full advantage of the opportunity. 

Bees need little attention during the 
greater portion of the year, but for best 
results almost daily attention is needed dur- 
ing the few days or weeks known among 
beekeepers as the honey flow. 

{A complete discussion of this subject is 
given in Farmers’ Bulletin. 1039, ‘‘Comb 
Honey Production,’’ which can be obtained 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or from your Senator or 
Representative in Congress.— Editor.] 





In-and-Out Members Taboo 


Continued from page 94 


if they did the poultrymen from whom they 
bought eggs would join the association— 
and, of course, the association has always 
heretofore received such poultrymen into its 
ranks with open arms, and has also seen 
many of these same poultrymen leave the 
association again at the earliest favorable 
opportunity. Likewise, the egg buyer has 
not been able to buy his eggs from the 
poultryman on a strict grade, because this 
poultryman usually advises the buyer that 
if he has to submit to a strict grading of his 
eggs he will go into the association. This 
attitude of some of the ‘outside’ poultrymen 
has really been the foundation of the prac- 
tise (which some dealers have felt com- 
pelled to indulge in) of mingling off-grade 
eggs with the better packs, which has 
greatly injured the reputation of quality of 
Central California eggs. 

“If it is found that a poultryman is 
merely using the association as a soft es 
to land when he has had a run-in with his 
egg buyer, he will not be accepted as a 
member.” 

> ——__—. 


‘‘Meats and Meat Products,” reviewed in 
December Farm Journal, sells for $3 instead 
of $2.50 as stated. Our error. 
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80 
140 Egg $1395 
230 Egg $219 


Oil Canopy Brooders 

Smokeless and Odorless. 

Simple—easiest to run— 

economical—dependable— 

low in price. Handy sizes. 
mrs , 


a, 


Ot Tat ae ‘ope 
OS Pa og 
<< met fee wr 


300 Chick 36 in. Canopy $12.95 
800 Chick 50 in. Canopy $14.95 


Coal Canopy Brooders 


Burn any kind of coal at a 





By My Simple Method 


Over a Million have made big 
cash profits. After 25 years, I 
know I can make you successful. 


Thousands starting with a single 
Champion BelleCity Hatching Outfit 
have become Leaders in the Industry 
—have grown wealthy. The same op- 
portunity isnowyours. My new Poul- 
try Book “Hatching Facts” tells how. 
It’s Free—write forit, or better still, 
order today. Start a Profit-Paying 
Sure Poultry Business now with my 


Champion Belle City 


Incubators and Brooders 


Have the very best. The Prize 
Winning Hatchers with Dou- 


ble Walls, Copper Hot- 
Water Tank, Self-Regu- 
lated Safety Lamps, Egg 
Tester, Thermometer 
and Holder, Deep Chick 
Nursery. Hatch chicks, 
ducks, turkeys, geese. 


My Double-Walled Belle 
City Hot-Water—Oil and 
Coal Burning Canopy 
Brooders areguaranteed 
to raise the chicks. Have 
a Complete Hatchery. 
Save $1.95 by ordering 
Incubator and Brooder 
together. Send only for 


80 Egé Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder 
140 Eg¢ Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder 
230 Eés Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder 
230 Egs Incubator and 300 Chick Oil Brooder. . 


460 Egs Capacity 


and 500 Chick Coal Brooder. 


690 Egg Capacity and 800 Chick Oil Brooder.. 77.95 
920 Egs Capacity and 1000 Chick Coal Brooder. 105.45 


Freight Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed to 
points West.:Orders shipped day 
received. If in a hurry, add only 
45c for each machine (Except 
Coal Brooders), and I will ship 
Express Prepaid. Gets ma- 
chines to you Post-Haste, in 2 
to 5 days. Gives you one more 


eatly hatch. My Champion 
Mammoth. capacity Incu ba- 
tors and Oiland Coal Canopy 
B ers meet every need for 
large Plants,or you can Add 
Machine asyour business grows, 
the safest, cheapest, most practi- 
way. But save valuable time 


Order Your Belle City Today 


At these lowest factory prices. 
Thousands order direct from my 
advertisements.With my Guar- 
anteed Belle City Hatching 
Outfit and Poultry Guide, you 
will get the biggest hatches of 


strongest chicks with least ef- 
fort and at lowest cost. No one 
who buys my Champion Belle 
City and operates it as I direct 
—can lose. That I Guarantee. 
Will make big money for you 


The Easy—Quick Way 


Provides the surest all-the-year-round profit-paying business 
for the farm. You really can’t afford toletit pass. Get an early 
start—time means money to you —the early broods pay best. 
Order now, or write me today for Free catalog ‘“‘Hatch- 

ing Facts.’’ It tells everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


Racine, Wis. 








All readers of The Farm Journal who 
wish to increase their incomes, $300.00 
to $1,000.00 and more, should get 
Champion Belle City Incubators and 
Brooders, as no other machines, regard- 
less of price, can hatch more or bigger 
or stronger chicks, or so surely make 
your poultry pay big right from the start. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. 
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The Best Housekeeper in Town 


A Two-Part Story—Part I—By Doris Marcia Hume 

















finest housekeeper in Baybridge, and she had reared her 

daughter to follow in her footsteps. When, at 22, the 
year after her mother’s death, Martha announced her engagement 
to Kenneth Fielding, Baybridge buzzed with comment. 

At the Thursday afternoon meeting of the Women’s Uplift 
Club, to which every one of any importance belonged, Martha, 
not yet having put in an appearance, was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion. As usual, Mrs. Julius Locke, acknowledged leader of 
affairs, was doing most of the discussing, the others listening for 
the most part in polite silence and nodding their agreement to 
her statements. 

“Well, well,”’ she was saying, smiling in her not unkindly fashion, 
“so Sarah Wallace’s 


M ees WALLACE’S mother had always been called the 


wonderful? And to think it’s ours—ours—all ours—oh, Ken—” 

He lifted her bodily off the ladder into his arms. 

“T love it, don’t you?” she questioned, blue eyes very close to 
his warm brown ones. 

“You bet I do, honey. It’s great. Gee! it looks wonderful all 
right. You’re a marvel, Martie.’’ He held her close. “I never 
knew it could be like this to have a home all your own.”’ There 
was a little huskiness in his voice that belied the gaiety of his 
smile. ‘‘C’mon, darling, let’s just sit down and talk about it.” 

“T can’t dear—at least not for a minute. You go out in the 
hammock, Ken. I'll be right out, but I want to rinse off the dishes 
first. _I left them so we could get the pictures finished before dark. 
I won’t be a minute—really I won’t.”” She pulled away from his 
restraining arms. 

The glowing enthu- 





girl is going to be mar- 
ried to Kenneth Field- 
ing. I’ll tell you, he’s 
a fortunate young man. 
Girls like Martha are 
few and far between 
in this day and age. 
Girls aren’t brought up 
nowadays like she has 
been. Sarah’s house 
was an example to any 
woman, and Martha’s 
just like her mother. 
She’ll make an excel- 
lent wife; she’s a born 
housekeeper.” 

“Don’t you think a 
person can be an. ex- 
cellent wife unless she 
is a model housekeeper, 
Aunt Janet?” inquired 
her niece, Dorothy 
Candless, a bride of 
the previous year. “I’m 
no marvel at house- 
keeping, but Bob seems 
to—’”’ 

“T think there is al- 
together too little re- 
gard for the appear- 
ance of the home,” 
broke in Mrs. Locke 
decisively. ‘Now, I’m 








No man was ever allowed in Sarah Wallace’s kitchen 


siasm in Kenneth’s 
face dimmed a little. 
“Oh, hang the dishes! 
Let ’em go, darling. 
What do a few dishes 
matter?” 

“Ken! Leave un- 
washed dishes! Why, I 
couldn’t enjoy myself 
for thinking of them. 
You go wait for me on 
the porch. Go on. 
I'll be right out.” 

“Well, I’ll come and 
dry them,” he an- 
nounced with a sudden 
smile. “Then we'll 
get through quicker.” 

But Martha arrested 
his movement toward 
the kitchen. 

“T should say not. 
Kitchens are no place 
for men, hubby dear. 
No, really you mustn’t. 
You'd be sure to break 
some of my new dishes. 
No. Please, Ken dear, 
don’t be insistent. I’d 
really rather do them 
myself, if you don’t 
mind.”’ She gave him 








not saying a word 

about your house, Dorothy. You do very well, considering how 
little you’ve ever been taught about looking after things, though 
I have seen you swinging in the hammock when the lunch dishes 
weren't even stacked. But I think the more beautiful a woman 
keeps her home the more love and respect she will have from her 
husband. They’re not neat themselves, I know—look how 
Julius leaves things around—but they seem to like it in others.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Dorothy returned. ‘Bob’s not so untidy 
—and as for dishes—why he helps me do them lots of times.” 

“No man was ever allowed in Sarah Wallace’s kitchen,’’ retorted 
her aunt firmly, ‘nor will be in Martha’s if I know anything. 
Sarah always said the kitchen was her domain and she’d have no 
husband getting in her way.” 

“S-s-s-h!” warned Dorothy. ‘Here come the Crawfords, and 
Martha’s with them. Doesn’t she look pretty in that hat? We'll 
have to wish her joy and everything, Aunt Janet. I haven’t seen 
her since the engagement was announced.” 

And the two women rose as the newcomer approached them, 
her blue eyes very bright, her cheeks softly flushed with pink. 





FTER her marriage to Kenneth Fielding in the old gray church, 
and a blissful two weeks’ trip, Martha at length set about 
establishing herself in the home Kenneth had provided. 

It was a small, gray-stucco bungalow with a little handkerchief 
of green lawn in front and a red rambler climbing over the trellised 
porch—not vastly different from others of its kind, but to Martha 
a thing of loveliness apart from all the rest. 

She toiled indefatigably in making it all she desired it should 
be, and Kenneth assisted, doing the heavy part and permitting 
her to tyrannize over him in the small things. When the last 
curtain was in place and the last picture hung she sat on the top 
of the stepladder, enveloped in a big apron, and hugged her knees 
in ecstasy. 

“Oh Ken, isn’t it just too darling for words? Be careful, dear, 


don’t put the hammer on. the piano;. it’ll leave a mark.: Isn’t it.. 


a swift little kiss to 
rob her words of any unintentional sting. ‘I know you’re a love 
to want to help, but it won’t take me five shakes. Go smoke your 
pipe like a good boy.”’ She pushed him, still reluctant, through 
the door onto the scented porch and hastened to the kitchen. 


7 was 20 minutes later that she joined him. There had been 
things to pick up, and it had taken time to polish the glasses. 

“There! I wasn’t long, was I?” she inquired happily, as she 
nestled into the curve of his arm and returned his kiss. 

“Hours!”’ he declared emphatically. “I thought you’d never 
come. I’ve forgotten all the things I had to say.” 

“Well, never mind,” she comforted, “think up some new ones. 
Oh, Ken’’—leaning her head with its smooth bands of hair against 
his shoulder—‘‘oh, Ken, I’m so happy—that it hurts.” 

“Are you, sweetheart? Same here. If I’d known .. .” He 
did not finish his sentence and for a time they sat speechless, feeling 
the futility of words, the stillness broken only by the cheery 
chirping of a nearby cricket and the scarcely audible sound of the 
swinging hammock. Through the foliage of the rambler bush the 
stars twinkled faintly, and the moon was rising like a disk of 
yellow gold above the trees. There was a brooding peace in the 
fragrant dusk. 

Suddenly Martha sat up with a jerk. “Oh—” 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

“The pan under the refrigerator—it should be emptied.” 

“Oh, hang the pan—” 

“But Ken, it will run over. It was full at dinner-time. I—” 

‘Let it run, sweetness. . Who cares?” 

But she escaped the circle of his arm and gained her feet. 

“And ruin the floor or something? I should say-not.” She 
started for the door. 

“Wait a minute.”’ He abandoned his dreams reluctantly. “It’s 
too heavy for you to lift. I’ll go.” 

- “We'll both go then,” said Martha switching on the light. 


“Bring the stepladder with you, Ken,” she [Continued on page 104" 
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Mail This Coupon Today 


MR. W. S. DEWING, President Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Please send me your new FREE catalog. I 

am interested in ranges, combination ranges, 

heating stoves, ——gas stoves — oil stoves, fur- 

aces, kitchen cabinets, vacuum cleaners, bed dav- 

enports, cedar chests. (Check articles in which you are 

interested.) 




















Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Above All Else---QUALITY “ 





SS Aan 


) 2 oe a big gd on the price All Kalamazoo Gas Stoves, Combi- 
of the furnace itse! 
. Ranges have been tested and ved 
2. oo a big saving in fuel every by Good Housekeeping tasttense. 
3. You save the cost of installation be- 
cause Kalamazoo FREE plans and Gentlemen: Loomis, Nebr. 
FREE service eliminate entirely any Received our Emperor last Tuesday in per- 
difficulties of installation. fect condition. well with 


Yo a Ralaeence stove gag og 30 80 
ays trial in your own home © one os Kebeemace “Pinohing 
can tell you what a stove or furnace is like sending to 

until they actually use it. Convince your- — shipment as it arrived herein les 
self. = that fair? Just mail the coupon Mrs, Paul J. Ronnberg. 
Utica, N. Y. 














and get the facts. 
Thousands of users have put up their fur- 
naces themselves in a few hours time. Re 
can . 





at Factory Prices 


Nowhere can you match the quality, the 


variety or the value found in this new 
Kalamazoo catalog. 575,000 satisfied Kala- 
mazoo customers will tell you that. 


200 Styles and Sizes 
7 catalog is the guide book of the stove 
and furnace industry. Every home should 
have it. Don’t under any circumstances 
buy a stove, range or furnace anywhere 
until you consult it. Over 200 styles 
and sizes—all of the finest quality all 

at rock-bottom factory prices 


New Porcelain Enamel Rangés 

Here oo this: book, fully wang nea — aay color 

Appros ves; stoves, coal and wi rion 
—k- ap age heating lie blue, and Lag cael porcelain ename 


lack, nickel hak pe co 


combination 
tin anaes facomeee ke pipe and one register type; 


new ideas, new “waren new improvements, labor 
saving advantages. 


about our 30 days trial in ) our home and 360 days 
apeoeve: test. It sates cube uur $100,000 bank bond 


you ever answered one? If you 
haven't now is the time for you to cut out this 

coupon and save money on the same that 
575,000 Kalamazoo customers know is 


Ww FO wry rth 05 ip =e 
e you 
cannot better stoves, ranges and furnaces 
meres ena, Beanayivicen ulate 
urnace company 
Po Rene ons i mar 
che work ve you ind me Berenson Fa 
ou Sonal hadley onion A We bie coe 
ae in A nig ope yey We build in 
i e sell in large quantities. 
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: ie (About 6% Pure) 7 Mail This Coupon Today —Save Money} 
, Sits etree ee A. A. BERRY SEEDCO., Dept. 1609, Clarinda, lowa. 
a? y= PER BU. Bozes Tyseds Gentlemen:—Kindly send, free of charge, your [_] 132-p 
33 a Bow ‘Alfalte this Complete Field and Garden Catalog and Free Samples. 
. = FF 68-page Garden Catalog and 2 Free Packets. 
f = ngs By SE iow here I have checked the items I am interested in 
Der gent pure, srrtifeds and ' and would like to have free samples— 
The Home of A. A. Berry Seed Co. gs ite today. i 
The home of the A. A. Berry Seed Company located at Pept cs batawksnvensnseserree teste t essen lean lees : 
Clarinda, Iowa, has grown to this enormous size because ——— Town 
peateome of Copusan of termes have ewelunad to ihe cbse doeedeen soot eb oaceevsos Co ccccccsecacsceoaces 
at Berry's Seeds are mos' in quality RFD 
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This is the year to sow Sweet Clover. Never 
cheaper conditions, never more satisfactory. 
ur prices right now are most attractive. We 
can save you big money on grass and fieldseeds 
of all kinds because we sell at wholesale prices 
and do business direct withthefarmer. Thousan 
of careful, successful, economical farmers realize 
the saving made this way—they buy early. This 
your chance to buy your seed cheap if you get 
busy and buy early while these un prices hold 


[seeoe 


and friends for our big 

Flower and Vegetable Seed Departments— 
= eve» to all who are interested in 
Garden and will write for our Garden Seed 
Catalog, or fill out coupon checking Garden 
Seeds two packets seeds free—con- 
i Flower Mixture and 























< 
At Wholesale Prices 
pe Our values right now are 
igger than ever. Togive yousome 
rices. 
falfa 
about 98 % pure) $9.90 per bu.; Unhulled 








idea just compare these 


Timothy $3.40 per bu.; 








FREE and Catalog 
Our Big 132-page Catalog is a 
Teal seed Be guide that every 
farmer should have. Half of this 
is devoted entirely to Grass 
and Field Seed, featuring Alfalfa, 
Clover, Timothy, Sweet Clover, 
Alsike, Sudan, Soy Beans and 
Seed Oats, Seed Corn and all other 
Field Seeds. Balance of catalog is 
devoted to Garden, Flower 
Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, 
Ornamental Shrubbery, Baby 
Chicks, etc. If you use Field 
Seeds we want to send you free 
comple and our 132-page Field 
Book. If you use only 
Garden and Nursery stock, we 
will send you the special 68-page 
Garden Catalog with our new 
customer —— worth 25 cents 
to $1.50, and 2 Free Packets. 
When writ please mention 
what you are interested in. 


Better Seed Service 
mean as big investment in addi- 
tional cleaning and testing facili- 
ties, also our broadcasting station. 
Weare thoroughly established as 
dealers in the farm seed world. 
We are knnow to ev 
of ours as the seed house that 
saves them money without 
ficing quality. 














weet Clover $2.10 per bu.; scarified Sweet Clover $4.80 per bu.; Clover 


and Timothy Mix 


(10 to 15% Clover), $4.90 per bu.; Soy Beans $2.50 


per bu.; Rape $4.25, Sudan $3.50, Clover at prices that save you $2 to $3 


per bushel. 


Get our samples and prices before you buy. Let us show 


you how we save you money due to our buying direct from producing sections 
and low markets, paying cash and buying in big quantities, all of which makes 
our bed rock prices so low and opens the door to bigger crops, greater profits. 
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GUARANTEED SEED 


Are Best for Everyone to buy—the highest grade is what we like to sell, 
because seed that is of extra high Purity, Strong Germination—thoroughly 
cleaned like our World Brand—means bi 
better profit, greater satisfaction—and when you 
buy from us you take no chance because every 
buyer is protected by our 60-day allowance for 
testing and inspection and our 
money back guarantee. 


A. A. BERRY SEED C0. 





Z\ (10 to 15% Cl 
,e 0 
Y $4.9 ver) RedClover 


Per Bu. and Timothy. 





per cent clover, just right to 
sow. Thoroughly cleaned and 

on approval, subject to 
government test. Ask for this 
mixed seed if you want our 


over, Sweet Clover, Timo- 
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bargain. Have Pure = 


RS thy and all Field and Grass = 
. Buy now. Prices are = 
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How Long Do Seeds Live? 


By L. S. Richardson 


Se 

















behind a government building one hot summer day. They 
seemed so taken up with their work that, out of curiosity, I 
stopped to find oyt what they were doing. 
“We're digging for treasure,’ was the answer to my question. 
I had visions of a massive oak chest 


[ie men were digging carefully and slowly in a sheltered spot 


their “weedy” nature by their tenacity to life and ability to 
row after sleep that rivals Rip Van Winkle’s long snooze. 
eeds of the desirable plants and edible grains proved the old 
assertion that “the good die young.” Practically all of these 
good seeds perished. There are still other duplicate sets of seeds 
in the ground. The next one will not 
be dug up for another ten years. 





bound with iron bands, covered with 
rust and dirt—a chest filled with glit- 
tering gold and silver coins of ancient 
cast. They were digging on ground 
that had been fought over in many wars. 
Maybe, I thought, some fleeing land- 
owner frightened by the invading army 
had buried his savings here many years 
ago, and his charts of the place had 
lately come into the hands of these 
two who were about to uncover the 
treasure. aa 

“What. kind of treasure?” I asked. ‘‘Is 
it in a chest?”?..~ , 

“No,” said ‘the. smaller ‘man who, I 
noti¢ed,. wore glasses and did seem, to 
look ‘more ‘like''a professor than a-ditch 
digger when I-came nearer: “No,” -he 
said; “‘not in a chest; in pots.” 

As he spoke, he reached down into the 
shallow trench and, much, to my surprise 
and disappointment; lifted a small 
flower-pot, the top of which was covered 
with a porous saucer. Peering under 
the saucer I saw that the pot was full 
of dirt of the same kind and color as 
that from which it had been removed. 








el W. L. Goss, now in charge of the 
oie Kopinia pweudacacia ~ locust tre. 
Clipped and unclipped weed. 


buried-seed test, says that for this ex- 
periment Dr. Duvel used 112 samples of 
seed, and they represented 107 species. 
As many as 200 seeds of each kind were 
mixed with sterilized soil taken from the 
pit where they were to be buried, and 
placed in common flower-pots. These 
pots, each covered with a porous saucer, 
were arranged in sets and buried at 
Arlington Experiment Farm, Rosslyn, 
Va. Asa result of this method, the soil 
within the pots when taken up has 
resembled, in moisture and compact- 
ness, the soil outside the pots. 


HIRTY-TWO sets of pots were 

buried. The trench in which they 
were placed was about nine feet wide at 
the top and 50 feet long. The trench 
had three distinct levels or shelves, 
each about three feet wide, of undis- 
turbed soil on which to place the pots 
of seeds at varying depths. One shelf 
was eight inches below the _ surface, 
another 22 inches, another 42 inches. 











But, there were more pots—lots of them. 

I followed the men as they gathered 
the pots into a large box with which 
they started for a nearby building. 
They had promised to tell me the story of the “buried treasure,’’ 
for to them it was treasure indeed—scientific treasure. So, I 
went along. 


HE story I heard was this: A far-sizhted scientist, nearly 

25 years ago, wanted to get some data about the life of seeds, so 
that, for one thing, he could discredit for all time the strange and 
distorted stories about seed of wheat and other grains.dug from 
the tombs of the Egyptians and ruins of ancient cities. Another 
thing, many weed seeds are scattered on the farmer’s fields when 
allowed.to ripen.with the crops, and these seeds become covered 
and. lie dormant in the ground for a number of years, then grow. 
This.man wanted to find out just how long the various kinds of 
weed seeds would live in the ground before they lost their power 
to grow. 

This: scientist was Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, who in 1902 was con- 
nected with the Seed Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. 
He buried these seeds in pots with the intention of digging them 
up at- stated periods, replanting them in the nuanlitnen. and 
counting the number that sesula. grow. Some of them were re- 
covered a year aftersthey were buried, some ten years later, and 
now another set of samples has been brought to the surface and 
given a chance to “show their stuff.”” Many of them have proved 























att Vege ts 112-¢ 
Arctiam lapps - burdock. 








Burdocks grown from seed buried in pots in the ground 





Clipped locust seed grew after being buried 
20 years 


This arrangement made it possible to 
take up a set from each of the different 
depths by digging across the trench. 

The seeds were planted in the green- 
house, and the results show that none of the seeds of cultivated 
plants survived the underground sleep so well as the seeds of 
the wild plants or weeds. None of the cereals or legumes 
whose seeds are used for food germinated after one year of 
burial. Seeds buried shallow deteriorated more rapidly than 
those buried deeper, probably because they were more subject to 
the changing temperature of the air. 

Of the 107 species buried in 1902, only 71 lived to grow the 


























Canada thistles grew after being in the ground 20 years 


following year, 61 grew in 1905 after three years, 68 grew in 
1908 after six years, 69 grew in 1912 after ten years, 50 grew in 
1918 after 16 years and 51 grew in 1923 after 21 years. The 
fact that some seeds grew in a year following a failure to grow is 
explained by the fact that some seeds are very hard-coated and 
probably were not given favorable enough germination condi- 
tions in the greenhouse tests. This was corrected in the subse- 
quent tests by clipping or scratching the hard seed-coats of such 
seeds so that the tests would show up any possible life in the seeds. 

Less than 15 per cent of all the seeds in this test were able to 
sprout after 23 years in the ground. It is significant that this 15 

r cent comprises largely weed seeds. Some of the specially long- 
ived ones were the burdock, 29 per cent of which survived the 
long sleep; the broad-leaved dock, which sprouted as high as 
82 per cent of the seeds buried at the greatest depth, and 59 tl 
cent of those buried at the shallow or eight-inch depth; lamb’s 
quarter, of which 65 per cent survived, [Continued on page 119 
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Money Back if 
Not Satisfied 






























FREIGHT PAID 


Built of Genuine California 
Redwood finished in natural 
color,—hot water heat, double walls, 
dead air space between, double glass doors, cop- 
per tanks and boilers, self-regulating, roomy 
nursery, complete with all fixtures, set up ready to 
use. Wonderful machines at Rock Bottom prices 
and Freight Paid anywhere east of Rockies. They — 
have no equal in value on the market. For over : 
24 years Wisconsins have led in quality, effi- Pe i ace 
ciency and price. ; 


Takes Away All Risk | 
~ inBuying ~*~ | 


when you can get these wonderful values. You ® 
take no risk in ordering direct from thisad. We 

ive 30 days trial. Money back if not satisfied. 
ted are our low combination prices: 


140 Ege—$13.75; with Drum Brooder........ 
180 Egg——$15.95; with Drum Brooder........ ‘ 
140 Egg—Incubator with 24 inch Canopy Brooder.$21.95 3 
180 Egg—lIncubator with 44 inch Canopy Brooder . $28.65 
250 Egg-—$22.75; with 44 inch Canopy Brooder. $35.45 
tne 9 753 with 44 inch Canopy Brooder . $43.45 
500 Egg—$45.50; with 44 inch Canopy Brooder . $58.20 
1000 Egg—$91. 50; with 54 in. Canopy Brooder $107.60 


Wisconsin Wickless Canopy Brooders 1500 Egg S# $45.50 F 


Our Canopy Brooders have famous Sol-Hot in A 
m, Wickless, hot blue flame, no ene eg Absolutely 
: dependable day ‘and 
night. 
OurnewImproved Drum’ 


heated brooder pictured 
above is ideal for small, 
broods. 





































: Rene mt cotes 
in. Brooder (25 to 125 Chick) $10.25 rooders or sr 
74 in Canon? Brecrler (50 to 500 Chick> $14.75 see Bat ar Be 
54 in. Canopy Brooder (500 to 1000 Chick) $18.15  cataiog 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 10 Racine, Wisconsin ,,, Mere Drosde 


r ee! WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


Don’t buy a brooder of any kind until ze u write and get this catalog, 

telling all about the new 1926 Sol-Hot Oil Burning Brooder. 

Sol-Hot will raise your chicks with less trouble, less worry and with 
least ex . because of its simplicity, ease of operation and un- 
failing ependability in supplying, UNIFORM heat, regardless of 

weather conditions. Catalog tells all about 20 superior features that 
make Sol-Hot the outstanding lead- 
er in the brooder field. 
New improvements makethissea- 
son’s model so far superior that 
. there is really nocomparison. 


letter or postcard for 
What’s 
a 


fs free catalog. Doit NOW. 
An 80-page book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and every- 
thing you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step in the opera- 
tion. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,”’ where to get the best and cheapest 
Capon Tools. Capons are immense eating. Big profits Get wise. This book tells how. Copy- 


hted d ised editi Regular 
bve copy, prepaid to your address, a short George Beuoy, R.R. No. 39, Cedar Vale, Kansas 


time only, fora Dime in coin or stamps. 































cuit, Hot Water Heating System and 
Tilting Chimney—world’s two greatest in~ 
cubator impr T ure, 
ventilation and moisture just right day 
t constant 





Money- k G 
today for beautiful free book and 
liberal Tria! Offer. 

103-Degree Incubator Co, 
Box 18 Crown Point, Ind. 


























The Best House- 
keeper in Town 


Continued from page 100 











instructed as they passed through the living- 
room. ‘It looks so awful standing there.” 

The ladder put away, the pan emptied, 
they returned to the hammock. But some- 
how things weren’t quite the same. The 
cricket had ceased to chirp; a little breeze 
rustled the leaves. The spell was broken. 
Martha sensed it and after a while Kenneth 
yawned and said, ‘“‘Let’s go to bed. I’ve got 
to go over to Cornish right after breakfast 
for Mr. Lyatt. About that Jacobs fellow, 
you know. The flivver needs fixing. Some- 
thing new rattled today. I'll get up and 
look after it before breakfast.’”’ So together 
they entered the house. 


HE end of her first year of married life 

found Martha with a vague uneasiness 
in her heart. Of course, she wasn’t so silly 
as to believe that marriages were the same as 
engagements or that one could dwell in- 
definitely in an idyllic state of honeymoon, 
but still she felt, as all girls do, that her case 
would be just a little different from any one 
else's. 

One might call at the gray bungalow at 
any time of the day and be ushered into a 
room of immaculate neatness, with the 
shades all drawn in an even line, the curtains 
hanging i in folds just so, roses glowing faintly 
pink in an old brass bowl on a piano whose 
gleaming surface bore no trace of dust. The 
floors seemed to have a perpetual gloss. 

And her kitchen was as spotless, as unused- 
looking as her living-room. Glassware and 
crockery stood in orderly array, shining 
aluminum and blue enamel presented un- 
stained interiors and blackless bottoms. 
- Yes, Martha felt she might well be proud 
of her home. No one ever entered it without 
commenting upon its appearance. 

“Tt looks lovely, Martie,’’ Dorothy Cand- 
less had said on the occasion of her last visit. 
Considering she lived on the next street, and 
their back yards joined, she didn’t run in as 
often as she might have. ‘‘Yes, it’s perfectly 
beautiful, but, if you don’t mind, let’s sit 
on the porch. I'm actually afraid to move in 
here for fear I'll spoil the picture.” 

“Silly goose,’’ Martha had returned, but 
she felt just a little bit hurt underneath at 
the banter in Dorothy’s tone. 

Of course, she didn’t mean anything. It 
was only her way of extending praise. Martha 
always thought, secretly, that Dorothy’s 
house was a little too free-and-easy looking 
with its bright chintz cushions tossed care- 
lessly in chairs and on the couch, magazines 
on a tabouret beside the chaise-lounge and 
the curtains blowing in the breeze from 
open windows. But nothing ever seemed 
to disturb Dorothy. 

“Do come in,’”’ she would say to an un- 
expected caller, ‘‘the house is a fright, but 
don’t mind. I was just beginning to pick 
up. Bob did want to go to the Commerce 
Club dance at Cornish last night, so I just 
left everything and went with him. Put 
this cushion behind you, and be real comfy.” 


¥ 
HE familiar honk-honk of a flivver in- 
terrupted Martha’s train of thought and 
sent her flying to the door. Kenneth was 
coming up the walk on the run, his face 
wreathed in smiles. 

“Hello, honey girl. Got to go over to 
Cornish. Coming right back. Grab your 
hat and come on. It’s a dandy ride on a 
morning like this.”’ 

“Oh, I'd love it.’’ Her smile answered him, 
then faded suddenly. “I can’t go, Ken. I’m 
making jelly and it’s on the stove.” 

“Well, can’t you turn out the fire and 
let it wait an hour? C’mon, Martie. The 
ride’ll do you good.”’ 

“No,” she decided firmly, ‘‘I’d spoil the 
jelly. I’m sorry, Ken. I’d love to go, but—” 

“Oh, forget it!’’ He put his arms about her 
coaxingly. “I want you to come specially, 
Martie.. Dakes have some new Airedale 
pups and I want you to help me pick out 


She looked at him im dismay. ; 

“A puppy! Ken! Why, he'd ruin things 
—simply ruin them. I wouldn’t have one 
around. Why, think of the floors and the 
furniture. They’re so destructive—espe- 
cially Airedales.) Why Ken, you weren't 
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thinking seriously of getting one, surely?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, ail the morning 
joy fading from his face. 

‘“‘Why—yes—I thought it would be nice 
to have one around. I haven’t had a dog 
since I was a kid. I—I—always liked them. 
I thought you did, too, but of course, if you 
feel this way about it—’’ he turned back 
toward the car. 

“T don’t dislike them,’”’ she hastened to 
defend. ‘Only we haven’t any place for one. 
What would we do with it? It would dig 
up all the flowers in the back yard—and I 
couldn’t have it in the house.” 

‘‘No, I suppose not. Oh well, it doesn’t 


‘matter. I didn’t think, I guess.” The smile 


had quite faded. ‘‘Well, I’ve got to hustle 
along. Sorry you can’t come, Martie.” 

“I’d love to, dear—but the jelly, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know. Good-by.”’ 

The machine throbbed off down the street. 
Martha returned to the kitchen and looked 
into the big pot of ruby-colored liquid on 
the stove. But jelly-making had somehow 
lost its savor. If only men weren’t so un- 
reasonable. They expected a home, a per- 
fectly appointed home, and yet if one didn’t 
fall in with all their schemes and rush hither 
and thither they acted as if a personal 
affront had been offered them. Ken was the 
best of husbands, the very dearest of the 
eee but he had begun to be almost irritable 
of late. 


ID husbands always grow that way as 

time went on and the honeymoon began 
to wane? Why couldn’t they always be the 
same jolly, entertaining, anxious-to-please 
admirers they had been before the advent of 
the veil and orange blossoms? Her eyes 
grew a little wistful as she remembered the 
gay times, the impromptu picnics and drives 
that had brought such happiness to her and 
Kenneth. They had gone everywhere to- 
gether, or they had just sat and talked in 
the warm, friendly dusk, but they had never 
wearied of each other’s company. 

Now, of course, she had a house to take 
care of and the thousand-and-one respon- 
sibilities attendant upon its possession. A 
perfect setting for her married life was 
Martha’s idea of things. Kenneth must be 
proud of his home. He was proud of it, but 
of late he hadn’t taken the interest he had at 
first. He didn’t even seem so sympathetic 
as he used to be when she would be too tired, 
after a day of endless endeavor, to go to a 
lodge dance or a card-party at Cornish. 
Kenneth ought to feel a little more concern 
than he did when she slaved all day the way 
she did to have her house a thing of beauty 
for him when he came home in the evening. 
He had gotten so he would take his pipe and 
paper as soon as dinner was over and go out 
on the porch to read. And he had even gone 
uptown on several occasions without insisting 
that she come along. 

The last time had been the previous week, 
and she had found the evening intolerably 
lonesome with him away. She had heard 
the Candlesses take the car out of the garage 
and drive away; the Gibsons, next door, had 
guests and their laughter made her feel 
quite deserted on her rambler-covered porch. 
And Kenneth hadn't seemed to notice, when 
he came back, that her eyes were a little 
misty. ‘‘Why, I didn’t think you’d have 
time to go; you’re always busy,”’ he had re- 
plied in an almost injured tone when she 
had complained a little. Always busy! 
Yes, perhaps. But wasn’t it for his comfort, 
his happiness she was always busy? 

And now he wanted to bring home an 
awkward, gamboling puppy to upset the 
immaculate neatness of her domain. Of all 
things—a puppy! She had disturbing vis- 
ions of scratched floors and chewed rugs. 
Indeed not! And yet, there had been some- 
thing terribly like a small boy about. Ken 
when he mentioned a dog—something very 
young and somehow appealing. If they had 
a bigger place—perhaps. But not hece. 


HEN Kenneth came home for dinner 
the jelly was cooling in rows of small 
glasses, methodically arranged on the kitchen 
table. He looked a little tired. After the 
meal he fumbled with his pipe and went 
outside for a while and at last poked his 
head into the kitchen where, the dishes 
washed, Martha was busily engaged in 
making pie shells and preparing the Sunday 
Toast, her usual Saturday night custom. 
“Want to go to the movies?” he inquired, 
but without much hope in his voice. 
“Ken dear, how can I with all this to finish? 
I want to get it done [Continued on page 118 
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ILLboweltrouble, 
white diarrhea, leg 
weakness, take their 
usual toll in growth and 
strength from your 
year’s chicks this year? 

Notif youstart them 
on Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick 
Food! Most ailments come from 
wrong feeding. 


That’s why you can’t aflord to de- 
pend on a “home-mix”— for future 
egg production is at stake. And one 
batch of poor food can start a whole 
hatch down hill. 


Pratts isthe perfect complete chick 
food. It is absolutely correct in pro- 
tein—does not force early growth at 
the expense of later health. In every 
pound of Pratis the solid equivalent 
of a pound of health-giving liquid 
buttermilk is mixed with other 
wholesome ingredients. 

Chicks digest it easiest of all foods because 


fibre content is remarkably low—less than 
4%. No human food receives more attention 
to preparation of ingredients and sanitation in 
manufacture. 





Baby Chick Food 





Same parents, equal weight when 
hatched at same time in same incuba- 
tor, brooded side by side and given 
identical treatment except—the u 

lot were fed Pratts Buttermilk Baby 
Chick Food and the lower lot a “yf 
advertised brand of buttermilk feed. 
At six weeks of age the Pratt fed 
chicks averaged 14 ib. heavier. 











Whether you raise ten chicks or ten 
thousand, you'll have earlier broilers,earlier egg 
production and sturdier, peppier flocks by start- 
ing them on Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick Food 
-~‘‘the original baby food for baby chicks.” 

Mills, elevators and feed stores everywhere 
will supply you on money back Guaranty 
that your chicks will thrive as never before! 











How to Make More Money 
With the New Chicks 


FREE 


How to get more 
eggs from the same 
hensand feed—how 
to help flocks resist 
disease. Facts about 
feeding, hatching, 
testing, etc. 


100 Money-making 
Secrets Illustrated 


Send Coupon Now! 











PRATT FOOD CO. 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me FREE and postpaid your 
book, “Some New Poultry Wrinkles.” 


Name 
Address. 
P.O. 


FJ-2 











County. State 























140 INCUBATOR $1245 


Has allthe features that insure big hatches— 
seule Paul SREY thevage ebeomnatie ep 


















































yore. ti- 
I! Heavy lay- 
ers! Prize win- 
' mers! Free _ 72- 
page Ancona book 

led on. request. 
H. C. Sheppard 
Bx539, Berea, O. 


Member Interna- 
e tional Chick Ass’n 













































Dont buy a baby 
chick until you 
get this book 


Don’t envy those poultry 
raisers who make more mone 
than you do. Get this boo 
and secure the information that 
will enable you to make bigger 
profits. 

This book will give you the 
one big secret of poultry suc- 
cess—How to start right with 
the right kind of chicks. 

Some chicks are just chicks, 
others are chicks that have 
profit - production. bred into 
them. Our new book tells you 
how to pick the producers. 
Takes al) the waste and risk 
out of balsy chick buying. 

Send for it today. No charge. 
You'll say it is the most valu- 
able book you ever read. 
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Preventing Accidents-—vincy preston Loops 


propensity of very young children to stuff small objects 

into nose or ears. Generally speaking, this is not dangerous, 
but a bean or pea or other small object pushed into the nostril or 
ear will soon cause trouble. If a dry bean, it will swell from 
contact with the moisture and plug up the nostril, thus interfering 
with the child’s breathing. It will eventually cause swelling of 
the nose with accompanying discharge and quite possibly pain also. 

To get rid of the foreign body it may be necessary only to have 
the child blow its nose, the empty nostril being held closed mean- 
while. Tickling the nostril to cause the child to sneeze may expel 
the intruder. If these methods do not succeed a physician must 
be consulted, as too violent attempts on the part of an unskilled 
person may cause injury to the sensitive membranes. 

A foreign body in the ear need not cause undue alarm, as it 
can remain for a short time without harm. If it can not be reached 
easily, a physician should 
be pat ax 5 as an un- 


. GREAT many accidents among children are due to the 


by putting a quantity of boric-acid crystals or powder (crystals are 
better) into a clean bottle and pouring over them water. which has 
been boiled. When the water has taken up all it will of the acid, 
and settled, the clear solution is ready for use. More water can 
be put on the crystals later until all of the settled portion has been 
dissolved. 

It is well to remember that acids neutralize alkalis, and if an 
acid gets into the eye the application of a mild alkali will give 
relief, or vice versa. Baking-soda is the alkali most ealy ob- 
tained at home. 


NS ere children will put foreign bodies into the.mouth if not 
prevented. Prevention is- better than cure, .of eourse, but 
occasionally an accident of this kind will happen with the most 
carefully watched baby. The object may possibly ‘be near enough 
to the mouth to be removed by a careful finger, but Ny fy is beyond 

sight it probasiy 

passed on Ne the stom- 





skilled attempt might push 
it far enough into the ear 
to cause injury to the ear- 
drum. If an insect crawls 
into the ear a flooding of 
the ear with warm water, 
by using an ear-syringe, 
will sometimes drown it 
out, but if not, the ear 
should be filled with warm 
salt water for a few min- 
utes, then washed out 
with clear warm water. 


RDINARY nosebleed, 

if not occurring fre- 
quently, need cause no 
anxiety, as it is often 
caused by the careless 
picking by the child’s 
fingers. The child should 
be taught not to put its 


ach. If the child chokes, 








hold him by the feet, head 
downward, and tap him 
gently between the shoul- 
ders. This will sometimes 
cause the object to be 
expelled, but if not, a 
physician should be con- 
sulted immediately before 
the choking reaches a 
dangerous stage. Do not 
give a cathartic as this 
may cause the object to 
pass too rapidly through 
the bowels and cause 
injury. 

Sometimes the parent 
is mistaken and the child’s 
choking is not from such 
a cause, so it is well to 
examine carefully the 
clothing, bedding, ete., 
before _ summoning the 





fingers in the nostrils, 
however, for if there is 
any raw surface, infection 
may result. Excessive or 
frequent nosebleed may 
be caused by an abnormal 





The study of home care of the sick teaches that many comforts are 
home-made. Note the bed table made of a soap-box and the handles by 
which it is lifted 


Photo. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture * é 
os - physician. - Many times 


an . overanxious mother 
makes herself a nuisance 
to her physician by be- 
coming unduly alarmed 








condition of the nose or, 
if occurring at puberty, it 
may have a relation to the child’s approaching maturity. In 
either case the child should be examined by a competent physician. 

An injury to the eye may be very painful and yet not be serious 
enough to call for the services of a physician. A grain of sand or 
particle of dirt can usually be removed by folding a corner of soft 
clean cloth and wiping it away. Rubbing the eye, which the 
child most naturally does, will irritate the eyeball further. Some- 
times merely lifting the upper lid and drawing it down over the 
lower lid will allow the lashes of the lower lid to act as a brush 
and remove the offending particle. 

A sharp speck, like a cinder, may cut slightly into the eyeball 
and even after its removal the painful irritation may continue. 
If it can not be found it will be necessary to examine the under- 
side of the upper lid. To do this most easily take a match-stick 
and hold it against the lid, having the patient meanwhile look 
toward the floor, and roll the edge of the lid back over the match 
thus exposing its inner side. This is not painful. Usually it will 
reveal the offender, which can be removed with a folded corner 
of a clean soft cloth or a bit of absorbent cotton on the end of a 
toothpick. 

If it is impossible to remove the speck by any of these methods 
a physician should be consulted. The eye may remain inflamed 
and painful for some time after the speck has been removed, and 
if this occurs a saturated solution 


over trifles. If she does 
this, the time might come 
when there was real cause for alarm and the physician would not 
answer a hurry call because he had been too often summoned 
unnecessarily. The story of the boy crying ‘‘wolf! wolf!’’ has its 
present-day counterpart. 


QMALL children should never be allowed to play with rab 
articles such as knives, scissors, toothpicks or pencils, 
toddling baby may easily fall and be seriously injured if he has 
in his hand anything sharp enough to puncture the skin. Older 
children, while more steady on their feet, are more aetive, and 
almost every child is careless, so it is not wise for even an older 
me to form the habit of carrying sharply pointed sticks or play- 
thin 

A aaiiand wound is often more dangerous than an open cut, 
for some germs, notably those of tetanus (or lockjaw), do not 
develop when exposed to air. A punctured wound tends to heal 
on the surface, leaving quite possibly an unhealed pocket deep in 
the flesh in which serious trouble may develop. Such wounds 
should be washed as quickly as possible with-an antiseptie solution, 
allowing the wound to bleed freely, as that will help to. wash out 
a possible infection. It should then be covered with’ a pad of 
absorbent cotton soaked in the borie-acid solution, or a solution 


of Epsom salts (made in the same way as the boric-acid solution). 4 


_and kept wet continually until dan- 
—_ 





of boric acid is soothing and healing. 
Soak a bit of absorbent cotton in the 
warm solution and drop the fluid 
gently into the outer corner of the 
widely opened eye, letting it wash 
across the eyeball. 

A -sehaeaees solution can be made 





Let me give something that will aid my kind— 

A word of courage, or a thought of health, and know 
Because of some good act to beast or man 

The world is better that I lived today.—E. W. W. 


ger from infection has be 


detected by an advancing 
on the skin of the injured member. 
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An acute infection can ay 
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A wet dressing as described is far 4 
safer than the p Be Re of anyoint- _ 
ment or paste. [Continued on page 108 
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Its 25% Bran 


but you would never guess it 


It's whole wheat — but it tastes like 
nut meats and crunches like fresh toast 


UAKER PUFFED WHEAT 
is the most unique grain food 
known. There is no other like it. 


Its flavor is like toasted nut- 
meats. It’s as alluring as a con- 
fection. Yet its food value is that 
of whole wheat. 


And thus it meets, in a delight- 
ful way, the modern idea in diet. 
It starts by tempting the appetite 
—and that’s judged essential to 
digestion. 

Needed elements of whole wheat 
are embodied. 25% is bran. When 
served with milk it supplies an 
excellently balanced dish .. , the 


minerals of the grain, the bran, 
plus all three vitamines. 

Try it, taste its richness, its 
unique flavor. Note its brittle 
crunchiness. You will love it. 


Each grain is steam puffed to 8 
times its natural size. And every 
food cell thus is broken. Digestion 
is made easy. It turns quickly to 
strength and energy. 


Serve with milk and cream, or 
with half and half. Try with 
cooked or fresh fruit. Serve as a 
breakfast adventure, a luncheon 
change, a bed time snack that 
leaves nights free for sleep, 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Chief Range—the Aris- 
tocrat of the Kitchen 
—the one range with 
an oven insulated on 
all four sides. 
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‘Now~Get a Round Oak 
on Easy Payments 


Go to your Round Oak Dealer and get all the 


details of the Round Oak Thrift Plan—the most 
helpful plan ever arranged for the millions who 
want the luxury—the convenience—and the 
economy that only a Round Oak can give. 


Under this startling plan, your payments are 
made to fit your pocketbook. They are easy 
to take care of out of butter, egg or cream in- 
come without touching your cash reserve. 


The Round Oak line includes coal, gas, oil 
and combination ranges, heating stoves and 
heating systems. A style, size and trim to 


meet the requirements of every home. 








Remember, every Round Oak protects and 


improves our record of 55 years of service in 
American homes. Ask your dealer about the 
wonderful Round Oak Thrift Plan that will en- 
able YOU to enjoy the comfort of a Round Oak. 


Get your copy of the Round 
Oak Thrift book and the 
Round Oak catalog. One 
shows the complete Round 
Oak line —the other tells all 
about our remarkable Thrift 
Plan that enables you to pay 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY from income ieee. Witte 


Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks” 


Established 1871 


ROUND OAK 





STOVES - RANGES - FURNACES 











Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the in- 
terest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each, 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1926 Spring and Summer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Besure to give 
number and size of pattern wanted. Please do not 
send stamps. Send all orders to Pattern Depart- 
ment, THE FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Advertisement. 








THE PERFECT HEMSTIFCHER 






i by 
ine. Send no money. 


mach the postman $1.00. 
it five days Moraes bn tot one 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





MADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 


AGE —CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
MENDETS, a patent patch for instantly 


mending leaks in all ut 





ple package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept.310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record 
of Invention’’ form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 879F Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 










High School Course 
in 2 Years Foran 


Schoo! 

two . Meets all its for entrance to col 
tnd the tcading Professions “This and thirty-six other prectical 
courses are desc: in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H235, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. ©A.S.1924 CHICAGO 




















Preventing Accidents 
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A very slight injury when the skin is 
broken may result in a serious case of blood- 


poisoning if neglected, while a very bad. 


punctured wound will usually heal without 
trouble if cared for at once as described. All 
wounds should be watched, as the danger 
from infection is always present and when 
infection starts it sometimes takes only a 
few hours to reach a very dangerous stage. 

A child of my acquaintance stepped back- 
-ward onto a rake lying in a corral amid wet 
manure. One of the tines punctured the 
child’s foot nearly to the upper surface. The 
wound was very dirty but after washing with 
an antiseptic solution the foot was bandaged 
and kept wet with the Epsom-salts solution 
day and night for a week or ten days and it 
healed perfectly with no sign of infection. 
Such a wound was extremely dangerous, and 
prompt measures undoubtedly saved the 
child’s life. 


UTS or other wounds of like character 

should be washed with antiseptic solu- 
tion and covered with a surgically clean 
(this means having been boiled not less than 
five minutes) bandage, preferably soaked in 
boric-acid solution. Slight wounds may 
need no further attention, but if bleeding is 
severe it must be stopped promptly. If 
the blood comes in spurts, keeping time with 
the pulse beats, it indicates that an artery 
has been opened and requires rapid work. 
Very tight pressure must be applied between 
the wound and the heart in order to stop the 
loss of blood. If the bleeding is steady and 
does not spurt, it is from a vein and pressure 
should be applied on the side of the wound 
away from the heart. A severe wound should 
be handled as little as possible before the 
arrival of the physician, and little should be 
done by the unskilled person beyond re- 
moving the adjacent clothing and keeping 
the wound away from dust and dirt, and 
exposed to air, as this will help to control 
bleeding. Very hot water will sometimes 
stop bleeding. 

Small children almost invariably love fire 
and will play with it if they have the oppor- 
tunity. Matches must be kept out of reach. 
Children are often seriously burned by pull- 
ing hot water or other fluid upon themselves. 
Eternal vigilance is essential here. In case 
an accident does occur it must be remembered 
that burns of any kind cause more serious 
harm in proportion to their severity than 
almost any other kind-of injury. A slight 
burn may be dressed with soft cloths soaked 
in a solution of baking-soda or olive-oil. A 
burn should be protected from the air as this 
prevents pain to a considerable extent. 

In severe burns the clothing should be 
cut away a little at a time that no irritation 
may be caused the injured part. Prostration 
is usually great and the patient should be 
kept quiet in a darkened room until the 
arrival of the physician. If chilly, artificial 
heat should be applied to the extremities. 
The best treatment of all is to render it im- 
possible for the child to be burned, either by 
removing matches or watching the child 
closely enough to prevent such accidents. 


OISONS should be kept out of a child’s 
reach, as it is far easier to prevent acci- 
dent by poisoning than to remember the 
proper antidote afterward. Each poison 
has its antidote, but in times of excitement 
it is difficult for the untrained person to 
remember just what to do, and the wrong 
treatment might prove fatal. Some one has 
said that the best safety device known is the 
careful man or woman, and it is not difficult 
to keep all dangerous poisons out of reach of 
children who are too small to understand the 
danger. 
A great many accidents to children occur 
because the little ones slip away from sight 


and wander off. They get into the road and 


are run down by an automobile, or they find 
a stream of water and fall in before they are 
missed. A safe fence, with a gate which can 
be locked, will prevent many accidents of 
this kind. 

If such an accident does occur it is ex- 
tremely important that the parents do not 
lose presence of mind. [Continued on page 127 
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Savory Dishes for 
Supper 











AKED eggs prepared thus are pleasing: 

Butter small tins or muffin pans and 
place in each one teaspoonful of soft bread- 
crumbs and one tablespoonful of milk. Break 
an egg into each pan, season with salt, add 
one tablespoonful of milk, a small lump of 
butter, sprinkle tops with a few bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese, and dust with 
paprika. Bake until a golden brown, then 
run a sharp knife around the edges of the 
pans, remove eggs to a hot plate and serve 
at once. 


Eggs in nests make a very attractive dish. 
Force hot boiled potatoes through a potato- 
ricer; there should be three cupfuls. Add 
three and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt and one-half cupful 
of scalded milk. . Beat until creamy, then 
add two canned pimientoes (chopped) and 
beat until thoroughly blended. Reheat and 
arrange on a serving-dish that can endure 
oven heat. Make nests in potato mixture 
and into each carefully slip an egg. Put in 
a moderate oven and cook until the eggs are 
set. This same potato mixture is a very 
delicious accompaniment to roast beef. 


Codfish hash comes from the sea-swept 
town of Gloucester, where there is more than 
ordinary interest in this useful fish. To pre- 
pare, mix the contents of one box of flaked 
codfish with an equal quantity of finely 
chopped boiled potato and an onion, also 
finely chopped... Add one egg (well beaten) 
and a tablespoonful of melted butter. Form 
into a large cake and brown on both sides in 
a frying-pan. Serve garnished with parsley 
or watercress. 


For frilled oysters, arrange five slices of 
nicely browned toast (buttered) on a deep 
matey Turn one pint of oysters and their 
iquor into a very hot frying-pan. Season 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and a pinch 
of cayenne pepper. When the edges of the 
oysters frill, stir in one tablespoonful of 
butter. Pour immediately over the toast, 
and sprinkle with one-half cupful of chopped 
celery. 


Fish chowder can be made with a two- 
pound piece of any kind of white fish cut into 
one-inch squares. Measure an equal quan- 
tity of potatoes cut into half-inch squares. 
Fry a scant quarter-pound of salt pork, 
diced, with a medium-sized onion, thinly 
sliced, until both are tender, but not brown. 
Place the above ingredients in alternate 
layers in a soup kettle, add boiling water to 
cover generously.. Salt and pepper to taste 
and cook gently for one-half hour after it 
begins to boil. Scald one pint of milk and 
thicken it with two tablespoonfuls of flour 
blended in a little cold milk. When thick 
and smooth-add to the fish mixture, cover 
the top with  split-and-buttered round 
crackers and serve. The potatoes will be 
more tender if parboiled for ten minutes 
before combining with the fish. To vary 
this, a pint of tomatoes may take the place 
of.a pint of water, improving the dish for 
many tastes. 


Eggs southern style afford a nice way of 
using left-over chicken gravy. Cook one 
dozen eggs until hard, remove shells, then 
add to one pint of chicken gravy. Serve 
very hot with corn bread or gems. 


Bread omelet is made thus: Crumble 
enough stale bread to make one cupful of 
crumbs and soak them one-half hour in one- 
half cupful of milk, then beat until smooth 
and add one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
five beaten eggs. Butter well a shallow 
oven-proof dish, pour in the mixture, and 
bake about ten minutes. Serve at once in 
the dish in which it is baked, as it falls 
quickly. 





SE shelf oilcloth instead of 

paper in pantries and closets. 
The oilcloth is easier to clean and 
lasts several years. Aside from 
that advantage, roaches will keep 
out, for there is something about 
oilcloth which they dislike. 
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like they do on the 


Market 














on it 





—says Mary Dean 


Men are apt to sniff at our bar- 
gains. We watch for “specials” 
because we know what a dif- 
ference they make in the 
month’s bills. Men often think 
we buy just because the price 
sounds low. 


But here’s a special which 
even the men folks call a real 
buy—the “‘Market Day Spe- 
cial,”’ put out by the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers. 


It’s four pounds of the finest 
seedless raisins you ever saw 
for the money. Tender, plump 
raisins, all cleaned and ready 
to use. 


And here’s why men think 
it’s so great. You put a hand- 
ful of these raisins into the 
cereal each morning and they 
get a real breakfast treat. 


And a half a cup of these 
same raisins in an apple pie 








Its certainly a bargain 
when the men agree on it 


Raisins 
in cereal 















gives the family another sur- 
prise at supper time. 


It’s so easy to make new 
things out of old standby 
dishes simply by adding rai- 
sins. With this new bargain 
package, you save both time 
and work, as well as money. 


Ask your grocer for the 
‘““Market Day Special;” you 
can tell it by the Sun-Maid 
girl on the package. 


And mail me the coupon be- 
low for a copy of our new 32- 
page recipe book by Famous 


Cooks. Thang ae 


Grown and packed by 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 





Mary Dean 
$2,400 Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 


CASH PRIZES 


Hurry the coupon for Contest. 


details of Sun-Maid's 


Dept. B-402,Fresno, California 
Please send me, free, the 32-page book of “Famous Cooks’ 
Raisin Cookery; also details of Cookery 











! 
Cookery Competition. [ Name 
Your favorite cones { aaa 
@ good nce { ress 
winning pang big { 
cash prises. as: P.O. 
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Are 


When you open your oven 
door are you sure to find light 
delicious baking? Ordo you 
trust to hope and luck? 


Being sure with a Majestic 
Range is making happier 
kitchen hours and healthier 
families in thousands of 
homes. 


For almost 40 years the de- 
pendable Majestic Range has 
been taking the guess out of 
baking. No wonder it is 
used in great hotels where 
baking must not fail and in 
more private kitchens than 
any other range. 


Beautiful in up-to-date nickel 
and enamel, it is especially 
designed to save fuel and re- 
pairs, and to provide twelve 
gallons of ready hot water in 
its copper reservoir. 


Enjoy sure, easy baking the 
Majestic way. Enjoy econ- 
omy too. For the Majestic 
—the finest range made— 
actually costs less per year of 
on than any other range. 


pee Majestic at your dealer’s 
oo rg ite us for dealer’s name 
and handsome, illustrated Beauty 
Book ibing this unusual range. 


MAJESTIC MFG. COMPANY 
2136 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Right or 
left hand 
hot water 
reservoir 


as desired 


You Sure? 


reat Majestic 











Attractive New 
Needlework 


ADIES’ dress No. 432—2 is easily made 
and embroidered. It comes stamped on 
blue or old-rose gingham, and the em- 
broidery is done in black and white. The 
large flowers are white (lazy-daisy stitch) 
with centers done in French knots in black. 









































Ladies’ dress No. 432—2 
Child’s dress No. 325—2 





The small flowers are done 
in French knots, in black, 
with white centers. A 
line of darning-stitch 
(done in either black or 
white) joins the flower 
motifs. 

No. 325—2 shows a 
child’s dress in blue or 
pink gingham, simply but 
effectively trimmed with 
rows of feather-stitching 
in black and white, and 
coquettish bouquets of 
flowers embroidered on 
the left shoulder, and on 
the right side of the 
skirt. Both black and 
white threads are passed 
through the needle and 














worked together in doing 


Crib cover No. 399—2 
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. leaves are green, worked 


Fig. 4—2 


the feather-stitching. The 


in the same manner as 
feather-stitching, except 
that the stitches are 
deeper and are taken 
from the edge diagonally 
to the center, making 
the center vein almost 
straight. Leave a space 
about the width of the 
thread between stitches. 
Flowers formed of three 
rows of French knots are | 
worked in two shades of , 
pink and one shade of 
lue for the blue dress, 
and in two shades of blue 
and one of pink for the 
pink dress. 

The crib cover shown in 
399—2 has a border of 
amusing roly-poly a F 
mals that ‘ould deligh 
and interest any oa 
The animals are embroi- ; 
dered in pink wool and) 
white fiber, luster floss, 
on blue gingham. The; 
wool is first run in darn- 
ing-stitch along 
stamped lines; the floss is ' 
then overwhipped into | 
the darning-stitches, tak- | 
ing one stitch into each 
of the darning-stitches, | 


but. not into the fabric. © 14 


Heavy rope cotton and - 
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[Continued on page 127 3 
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Patterns for Spring 
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That’s real Ketchup” 


And oh, the difference it makes! The delicious 
flavor of sun-ripened, fresh-picked, Heinz-grown 

1 tomatoes, the taste of rare spices, ground and 

ree IE RE blended in the Heinz kitchens, the thick, boiled 


bel j j $330. Dros tor Eoaad Matee thee hips). 9 sizes: down tomato essence—these are the qualities that 
- a / 88, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches bust 


ee | | ccc, measure. give food a taste it has never known before. 


due 5384. Dress for Misses and Small Women. 4 sizes: 


the 
5390. Girls” Dress. 4 siz That’s real ketchup— 


in ; 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12; 14 years. 
: q 5258. Misses’ Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 


of | = 5350. Misses’ Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
a . oo 5388. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10-years. 
it d po 5137. Dress for Slender Figures. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 
rg fs 20 years. ‘ 
a4 U8 4 5345. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
ee 4 5333. Ladies’ Bath-Robe. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 


The medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 


sii inches bust measure. ' , 3 
5340. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 5 
Seon | TOMATO KETCHUP 
inches bust measure. : 


apt 
are 
cen 
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ing 
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4 at 5052. Girls’ Bloomers and Petticoat. 5-sizes: 4, 6, 
ak- q ; a 3 7 
ach | | 5065. Child's Apron Dress. Seizes: 3,2.3, 4, 5years ; ; ’ ; eee. : 
be n 5 " 's Apro l s: 1,2,3,4, r fra i, ; 
me | UB | See: iteantveetee Rane tindetes: | —-s Rich with boiled-dowm goodness. _ | 
: 8 sizes: 40, 42, 44, 46, 48; 50, 52, 54 inches a, poe hit Tia a 
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Get acquainted 
with your dentist 





To wait until you have a 
Cm, toothache before consult- 
J een ing your dentist is like 
= i Pur Ohl locking the door after the 
=. pot horse is stolen. Your den- 
tist is interested in pre- 
venting trouble in your 
mouth. Visit him at least 
twice a year and protect 
your teeth and health! 


out of 5 


are his Statistics 


Your own dentist will tell Pyorrhea Liquid which has 
you that four people out been used by dentists for 
of five past the ageofforty the last 15 years in the 
are doomed, through care- treatment of pyorrhea. 

lessness, to contract pyor- If used in time Forhan’s 
rhea, the dread disease of will prevent pyorrhea or, 
the gums that causesrheu- jn co-operation with your 
matism, loss of teeth and dentist, will check its 
general ill-health. progress. 


If you have pyorrhea see Brush your teeth 
your dentist at once and with Forhan’s night 
follow his advice carefully. and morning. All 

Forhan’s for the Gums druggists, 35c and 
is ascientificdentifrice,the 60c in tubes. 


formula of R. J. Forhan, Formula of R. Je Forhan, D.DS. 
Forhan Company 








4 










































e > 
D.D.S.ItcontainsForhan’s 196 6th Ave., New York xh 
If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his R= 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free UMS 
SH YOUR TEETH 
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More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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at home, new easy method. You play of po 
pay. Successful students everywhere. For 
concise FREE outline of this wonderful 
course, write to 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
639 Keystone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Paint Without Oil 


yea Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 

G,02118 boxes of Rosebud Salv Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
ORDER SALVE TODAY. WE TRUST YOU \ five Per Cent. 

ROSEBUD PERFUME CO < 


wWwooossoRa, Mid. 


PATENT-SENSE, tester sett 


ing largest de- 
served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 655 F St., Washington, D. C. 











\ ate 


7 with battery, or this 


A Dime Brings Two Test Packets 








A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
ee It comes ey the fom rd a dry Leagan — 
all that is required is cold water to make a pain 
and smooth by nightly use weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 

of healing, outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 


: ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
Cr re) a um wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
int and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write for free sample d 10c in coin for test packets, also color card and 
Y., Wichita,Kans. full information showing you how you can save a 
on good many dollars. Write today. 
' A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers,  3-B North Street, Adams, N. Y. 











Valentine and Bridal 
Parties 
By Aunt Harriet 











LEASE give suggestions for a Valen- 
tine party for a Mized Crowd. 


A change may be had by arranging a 
progressive game to be played at small 
tables. If the company is so large that all 
can not be accommodated at one time, let 


evening. Whether you use the progressive 
game the entire evening or as a feature, 
begin the fun with a game called ‘‘Blind 
Cupid.” 

Although Blind Cupid is a simple game, it 
is more fun than you can imagine until you 











Queen of Hearts 


have tried it, and the Valentine decorations 
of cupids and hearts make it appropriate. 
Give numbered slips to the guests as they 
arrive, even numbers to the men and odd 
numbers to the girls. No. 1 and No. 2 will 
be the first to play the game, which should 
start before all have arrived. Both players 
are blindfolded. They are placed at opposite 
ends of a long table and told to keep one hand 
upon the table while ‘“‘Blind Cupid”’ tries to 
catch his victim and she tries to escape. 
Each must keep one hand on the table, but 
can move in either direction. The fun lies 
in the fact that neither knows which way the 
other is moving unless one has excellent 
hearing, and after dodging back and forth 
successfully for a time, they are very likely 
to turn and have a head-on collision. When 
“‘Cupid”’ catches his victim, he becomes the 
pursued and the girl who has been given 
slip No. 3 is “Blind Cupid.”’ No. 3 then 
pursues No. 4, and so on indefinitely. 


*“‘An Endearment Contest” comes next. 
Secure partners thus: Give to the men slips 
calling for some laughable stunt such as 
“Snoring,” ‘Do an esthetic dance,’’ “Smile 
sweetly upon some maiden,” ‘‘Give an ex- 
hibition of cake-walking,”” ‘‘Dance the 
Charleston” and so on. The girls are given 
slips of paper telling what kind of stunts are 
to be done, and each girl claims her partner 
when she recognizes his stunt as the one called 
for on her slip. When all have secured 
partners, pencils and papers are passed and 
the players told to write down as many terms 
of endearment as they can think of. Later 
these lists are read aloud and each couple 
must scratch off every term thought of by 
any one else. Ten points are awarded for 
every word no one else thought of, and the 
couple having the most points is given a 
box of candy. If a humorous prize is de- 
sired, fix up a dainty box with a cake of mush 
inside. 

‘Floating Heart” is just as much fun as 
pinning the tail on the donkey. Hang a big 
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paper heart by a string from a chandelier, 
then blindfold a guest, spin -him around and 
let him try to cut down the heart with a 
pair of scissors. His luck in love depends 
largely on his success with the shears. Or 
place a big drawing of a man on the wall, 
then blindfold the girls and let them try to 
pin a paper heart in the right place. 

Decorate with streamers of white crape 
paper and strings of red-paper hearts. Hang 
Eonet on curtains and in doorways, and use 
a big one, cut from red paper, as a center- 
piece for the refreshment table. Edge the 
red heart with little white paper baskets 
filled with peppermint hearts, and in the red 
heart thrust a silver-paper arrow. 

Serve fruit cup, heart-shaped sandwiches 
filled with finely chopped ham, celery salad 
in red apples, strawberry ice-cream, heart- 
shaped cookies, cocoa with whipped cream, 
and the peppermints. 


LEASE tell me how to seat the bridal 
party and relatives at a wedding 
dinner. Bride’s Mother. 


The seating of guests at a wedding break- 
fast or dinner is somewhat controlled by the 
size and shape of the dining-room, the size 
of the table, the number of attendants and 
the relatives of the happy pair. The bride 
sits at the right of the bridegroom at one end 
of the table. In formal society, the bride’s 
mother sits at the left of the bridegroom and 
his father sits next to the bride. The bride- 
groom’s mother sits at the right of the 
bride’s father and opposite the bride and 
groom. The maid of honor, bridesmaids, 
best man and ushers are seated between 
members of the two families. If there is not 
room for a large table, the bridal party should 
be seated at one table, the parents and other 
near relatives and the minister and his wife 
at another table. There are very few homes 
in which it would be possible to seat all the 
members of the bridal party and the imme- 
diate relatives of the newly wedded pair at 
one table. Guests should realize this and 
refrain from criticism. 

In an informal arrangement, the officiating 
minister and his wife sit opposite the bridal 
couple. The parents are placed at the sides 
(center), the bride’s mother with the bride- 
groom’s father, the bridegroom’s mother 
with the bride’s father if it is thought agree- 
able to .do so; otherwise, the couples need 
not be separated. The attendants sit be- 
tween these groups. To avoid confusion, 
use place-cards. Very pretty ones can 
bought for a small sum, or plain white cards 
can be used. 

To simplify matters, the wedding repast is 
sometimes called ‘‘luncheon”’ or “supper” 
and served in buffet style. The menu is 
planned so that the food can be eaten com- 
fortably with forks and spoons. This is 
either placed on the plates in the kitchen, or 
piles of plates, napkins and silver (as well as 
the food) are placed on the table, and served 
by waiters or the bride’s friends. The bridal 
party and immediate relatives enter the 
dining-room and are served first, if there is 
not room for all to be served at once, Guests 
sit or stand around the room, any chairs in 
the dining-room being occupied by the 
ladies or by elderly people. The men assist 
in serving the food, if there is a scarcity of 
waiters. 





AuNT Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 








Little brother was hugging little sister 

around the waist. Suddenly he began 

to squeeze unusually tight, and sister 

yelled: ‘‘Oh, Buddy, you’re chokin’ 
my tummy!” 
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THE BEST 
HOT DRINK IN THE WORLD 
FOR CHILDREN! 


Cheer their small bodies, guard their health, with this 
delicious breakfast treat! 


HESE are raw days! These days 

require all the inner cheer there 
is, to look happy and glowing and 
cheerful on the outside. Yet so many 
youngsters are started out in the 
morning with no hot drink to warm 
them and guard them against the 
weather. 


Naturally, they can’t have coffee. 
And it has seemed, until recently, that 
there was no hot drink except those 
containing some harmful element, or 
difficult to digest. 


But that is changed now! Mothers 
and teachers all over the country 
have “discovered” Instant Postum- 
made-with-hot-milk. 


A teaspoonful of Instant Postum 
in the cup—hot (not boiled) milk 
poured over it—a moment’s stirring 
—a little sugar—and you have, 
steaming before you, “the 
best hot drink in the world 


wholesome elements of whole wheat 


‘ and bran. And it is delicious! Every 


child likes it immediately—even those 
who dislike milk. 


Add this drink to the breakfast 
fruit and cereal, for your children. 
Carrie Blanchard, famous food dem- 
onstratoi, makes this special offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want to give you one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, and my own directions for pre- 
paring it—both with hot milk, for children, 
and in the usual way, for yourself; 


“Tf you would rather begin the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much 
less than most other hot drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please send me 
your name and address, and indicate whether 
you want Instant Postum (prepared instantly 
with either hot milk or boiling water) or Pos- 
tum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





for children!”’ pn 


Think! It contains all the 


pP— 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


F.J. 2-26 








I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 


nourishment of milk, plus the me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum........ O Check 
© 1926,P.@. Co. (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Posvtis COOGAL és ve ote 0s O prefer 





Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- (prepared by boiling) 


ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 








Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), ; || Name 

Post’s Bran. Flakes and Post’s Bran =< |] Street 

Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in : ‘ 

two forms. Instant Postum, made in the : City State Uw. 4 








cup by adding boiling water, is one of the yore a 
cup OY SERS to tae aniclll to pecpbre In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


Postum Cereal is also easy tomake,but =: 43 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario i 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 1c, ics saivosdingeiebidarbanasbs ticles sadcusnamieaiada eae Mi le os Sea is Tht aa m} 
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UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville,N.Y. 
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Richard L. O’neil, Westport, Conn. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food and 
milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 


intended. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Vaal AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
= WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly rofitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
sure tosend for freeloom book. 
fale cit coent weaving and ocr wonder- 
ully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 





“ WHITING -ADAMS | 
~ The Household 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
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FLOUR “YOUNG FOLKS 


Winter’s snow and icy sleet 
v Puts the color in our cheek; melt 
It’s not too cold at 5 below, 
As long as skates and sled will go. 












The 4-H Leadership Contest 


number. There will be at least 26 happy 
4-H Club leaders in the United States 
when the 1926 club season comes to an end. 
Until midnight, September 24, it is every- 
body’s chance to be one of the happy 26, 
provided the “‘body”’ is a local volunteer 
4-H Club leader. One big feature of this 
contest is that girls do not have to compete 
against boys. The accomplishment of each 
group will be judged on the merit appropriate 
for the group. For this reason the awards 
will be made as follows: 


r YWENTY-SIX is this year’s lucky 4-H 


Boys Girls 
Ist prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten next 
highest club leaders in each group. 

The rules for the contest have already been 
ysrinted and sent to all the state club 
eaders and to the local leaders who have 
asked for copies. Report blanks for all the 
contestants to use have also been printed, 
and The Farm Journal advises every one 
taking part in the contest to use these 
blanks for filing the report. They can be 
had directly from The Farm Journal, or from 
your state club leader. 


HE rules which we promised we would 
print this month have been O.K.’d by ex- 
tension leaders, and are as follows: 

(1) This contest is open to any person 
who is during 1926 a local volunteer 4-H 
Club leader and who has completed at least 
two years’ work as a 4-H Club member. 


(2) The contest opens January 1, 1926, 
and closes on Friday evening September 24, 
1926, at midnight. All reports must be in the 
mail at that hour. 

(3) The report of each contestant should 
be accurate and approved as such by the 
state club leader. 

(4) The report of the contestant shall in- 
clude the four items outlined in the following 
leadership score-card: 


LEADERSHIP SCORE-CARD 


(The judges will use this score-card in 
judging the reports of the contestants.) 


1. At least two-year record of club work 
of contestant as shown by annual re- 
ports and approved by both county 
and state leaders in charge of club 
work, together with contestant’s writ- 
ten story of his or her club work. 
This record may include the report 
for the club year 1926............. 25 

(Note: The two years’ record of club 

work of contestant should be in 
chronological order, covering each 
year as an itemized list of ac- 
tivities, 5 aguas participated in, 
etc. This to be certified by the 
county extension agent and state 
club leader.) 

2. Club member’s record in making ex- 
hibits, public presentation of club 
work, giving demonstration of work 
in judging pontests, ot0......°5 62.5... 25 

3. Club leadership record as shown by: 
(a) Securing new members; 

(b) Werk as actual leader of a club or 
clubs; 

(c) Individual progress made by 
members of the club, or clubs 
assisted ; 

(d) Part taken by individual mem- 
bers in club meetings; 

(e) Record of influence of club or 
clubs on community.......... 25 

4. Leadership record of contestant in 
his -or her community and county 
and own story of leadership as given 
under subject ‘“‘My experience as a 
BOCAE NUTS MOAT oii sien ce cues 25 


RR ORO. eh BOs 100 


(You can obtain a printed b blank for writing 
1 make it easier for you 





ih : ; | 
to write it and easier for the contest judges 


to pick the winners.) 

(5) The story on ‘‘My experience as a 
local club leader’ should be accompanied by 
any pictures the contestant may have, 
newspaper clippings, outline of the work 
done, the results, and particularly how the 
work was organized. 

(6) The contestant’s report and material 
accompanying the report should be neatly 
placed in one secure envelope. The en- 
velope should be sealed and addressed to 
the 4-H Leadership Contest, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Start Club Work Young 


T pays to start club work as young. as 

possible. Kenneth Hinshaw, of Golden- 
dale, Wash., winner of second place in the 
Moses leadership contest last year, has been 
at it for almost ten years. He is now 19 and 
has made over $2,900 with his club projects. 

Kenneth has been state champion in a 
large number of projects, from rabbits to 
livestock. Leading a group of other club 
boys he showed a whole car of livestock at 
a number of northwestern fairs, and it was 
through this group of boys that the Klickitat 
County Livestock Association was organized. 
At the 1925 county fair, though only 19, 
young Hinshaw judged all of the livestock 
in classes in which he was not competing. 
Now a large number of farmers have hired 
him to buy breeding stock for them. 

It pays to start young.in 4-H Club work, 
boys and girls. _Kenneth’s record proves 
that. Every one of you, ten years old. or 
older, should get into the work. We need 
many more thousand 4-H Club leaders, and 
in order to become a successful-leader, you 
must first get your experience in doing a lot 
of 4-H Club work. 


— >. 








Howard Lawrence, a 15-year-old club boy of 
Greenbrier, Ark., cleared $466.95 on a single 
acre of Nancy Hall sweet potatoes last sea- 
son. While some of this money Pa eg 
prizes received for his production..recerd, he 
made a net earning of $316.95 on the pota- 
toes themselves. While all of us ¢an’t make 
quite so much at our projects as Howard 
did, it is worth trying for. Perhaps some 
of us may be able to beat his record this year. 





Health Champions 














Few of the many newspaper pictures we 
have seen of this pleasant pair-do them 
proper justice.. They are the national 
4-H health champions, Alice Burkhart, 
15, Iowa, and George Cuskaden, 14, In- . 
diana. They scored higher physically 
than any other girls and boys in the, - 
United States. Yes, plenty of pretty girls, | 
grow amidst the rows of Iowa corn. 
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What I Did for the 
Birds 














HIS contest was one of the most success- 

ful we ever conducted. The letters 
came by the hundreds and we realize better 
than ever before the work Our Folks are 
doing for our feathered friends. 

It was very difficult to pick out the best 
letters. Every letter was carefully read and 
re-read and at last we were able to make the 
awards which are as follows: First prize, 
$10, to Ada Prescott, Connecticut. Second 


prize, $5, to Mrs. John Gran, Minnesota. | 


Five $1 prizes were awarded to the following:_ 
Berta Bennison, Iowa; Mattie O. Burzloff, 

Michigan; Joseph P. Jones, Virginia; Albern 

Sells, Texas; and Mrs. Chas. F. Weigle, 

Indiana. 

Among the many things done by our bird 
lovers are: Building and putting up bird- 
houses; supplying bird-baths; putting out 
nesting materials; protecting nesting birds; 
planting trees, shrubs, and vines to feed the 
birds; building and putting up feeding- 
stations; protecting birds from wandering 
cats; and interesting others in the con- 
servation of birds. 

In relation to the latter, we wish all our 
members would go to their district school 
féacher and try to have a Liberty Bell Bird 
Club organized. If you wish a Guide for the 
teacher we will send you one. 

We congratulate the prize winners and 
extend our sincere thanks to all who entered 
the contest. We are grateful for the privilege 
of reading their excellent letters. 
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Young Folks’ Sketch Club 
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The following were the prize winners of 
Subject No. 36, our last subject of this 
series: First, Cornelia W. Aldridge, Virginia. 
Second, Katherine La Rose, Texas. Third, 
Anne Christensen, Wisconsin.’ Fourth, Eu- 
gene R. Newman, California. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Robert. E. Jordon, Oregon; Gina Frostad, 
Washington; Elmer Suchsland; Kansas; Al- 
thea Ayers, Massachusetts; and Grace M. 
Rohrer, Pennsylvania. , 

“Great interest has been displayed in 
this ‘club; and we have had: members not 
only in the United States. and’ Canada, 
but also in’ Porto’ Rico and -the far-off 


For the present we shall discontinue the 
Sketch.-Club to..give. a greater. amount of 
space tothe 4-H Clubs. To all the mem- 


send our greetings and: hope they will con- 
tinue: their free-hand sketching. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I.desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

903,458 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








































Have you seen this 
Florence Stove with the 


New grid-top? 


NS the roomy cooking surface of this Grid-Top 
Florence Oil Range now on sale in addition to the reg- 
ular Florence. 

You can use every inch of the space—for quick cooking 
directly over the burners, for simmering over the cast-iron 
lids, and for keeping food warm near the back of the stove. 
You can move cooking vessels around on the 
even surface with no danger of spilling their 
contents. 

The single Giant burner under the oven 
does all types of baking efficiently and with 
great economy, leaving the other three 
burners free for all kinds of top-stove 
cookery. . 

Every Florence Oil Range works on the 
scientific principles of Focused Heat—the 
heat is sent directly into the cooking vessel 
instead of being wasted in the kitchen. You 
save time and cut fuel bills. 

And the Florence is as handsome as it is 
efficient. See for yourself in the store. 


FLORENCE STOVE CO., Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Water Heaters, Room and Garage Heaters. 
Diviston Orrices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus. Sold in Great Britain by 

E, W. French, London. 





Florence Burner with outer 
jacket cut away to show how 
flame is focused on the cook- 
ing vessel. There is no wick, 
for the Florence operates on 
the most advanced principle 
of combustion engineering, 
mixing the vapor from kero- 
sene with heated air. This 
assures complete combustion 
and intense heat, 


FLORENCE 
Oil Range 


Thestove with Focused Heat 
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Thousands of women testify 
to the truth of this from 
| ! their own experience. 


“But constipation 
is serious, Grace” 


“Not so long ago I was like you— 
headaches a good deal of the time, 
sleeping badly, and the least bit 
of housework tired me out. My 
complexion too, was bad. 


“Finally, I went to see Dr. Farman. 
He showed me that it was con- 
stipation that was back of my 
troubles. He said that it was a 
very serious thing because poi- 
sons from clogged waste matter 
were picked up by the blood and 
carried to every body organ. And 
if I didn’t correct it in time I 
might become a victim of one of 
those terrible organic diseases. 


“He made me drop laxatives alto- 
gether, changed my diet, and put 
me on Nujol. I don’t think I’ve 
ever felt better. I sleep well, my 
headaches have disappeared, and 
you can see for yourself what an 
improvement there is in my skin. 
Nujol has done wonders for me.” 


Nujol Works Like Nature 


Constipation is dangerous for anybody. 
Nujol 1s safe for everybody. Itis neither 
a food nor a medicine. It does not gripe. 
It is gentle and natural inits action and is 
prescribed by leading medical] authorities. 


Nujol simply makes up for a deficiency— 
temporary or chronic—in the supply of 
natural lubricant in the intestines. It 
softens the waste matter. and thus per- 
mits thorough and regular elimination 
without overtaxing the intestinal muscles. 


Nujol can be taken for any length of time 
without ill effects. To insure internal 
cleanliness, it should be taken regularly, 
in accordance with the directions on each 
bottle. As Nujol is not a laxative, it does 
not form a habit and can be discontinued 
at any time. 


Ask your druggist for Nujol today and 
begin to enjoy the perfect health that is 
possible only when intestinal elimination is 
normal and regular. 


Nujol 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 
For Constipation 
NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 833-H 


7 Hanover Square, New York City, N. Y. ] 


! 

| For enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send 
me trial bottle of Nujol and your free book 

| “Internal Cleanliness.” (For boo! 

here 

I 








t only, check 
O and send no money.) | 
Name l 
Address. | 
City. State. 
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How To Throw a Lariat 


By Will Rogers 











[Editor’s Note: Every 
boy wants to know how 
to throw a lasso. Many 
folks have tried to write 
about it, but most of 
them make it seem much 
harder than it is. Will 
Rogers, who loves all 
boys, wrote this for our 
Brotherhood Chieftain. 
Mr. Shoffner says, ‘‘I wish 
all our boys and girls 
could meet Mr. Rogers 
and know, at first-hand, 
what a fine man he is.”’ 
Rogers writes as well ° 
as he throws the lasso, 
and that is saying a lot.] 


me to write and tell 














[ie Editor has asked 


you boys how to 
make and throw a rope, 
or lasso. Say, that’s 
much harder than learn- 
ing todo it. IwishI could see you person- 
ally and tell you exactly what to do. 

Now, in the first place, it is a whole lot 
easier than you think, so don’t let it bluff 
you. A great many boys may think they 
have to have a certain kind of rope; that’s 
all wrong. Any kind will do; it’s all in what 
you practise with and what you get used to. 

For fancy roping and spinning of the 
rope, the best kind is ordinary cotton rope 
that you can buy at any hardware store. 
It’s just like window-sash cord, only bigger, 
and for a small boy that is about right. I 
use a No. 10 cord, with a colored strain 
running through it, but any kind will do. 

Get in the same place a spool of thin copper 
wire and use it to make your eyelet, or 
“hondo” as we call it. Just double the end 
of your rope back three or four inches and 
wrap thin copper wire around it tight. Don’t 
tie any knots in the rope to make this eyelet. 
The wire will add weight—not much, but 
just enough. You don’t want it heavy at 
the loop. You use the wire to make the loop 
just as you would tie it with a string. Wrap 
it around ten or 15 times, then cut your rope 
off—say 15 feet, or longer or shorter, depend- 
ing on the size of the boy. 


AKE a short rope first, or it will get 

all tangled up; the shorter it is, the easier 
it will be to handle. You don’t need one 
of those “bran hondos,’’ or heavy ones, till 
you get so you want a rope that you can 
jump through from side to side; that’s the 
only kind of trick for which you want a 
heavily weighted rope. Use a different rope 
for that. I formerly tried to do everything 
with a heavy rope and was working about 
twice as hard and as fast as necessary, and 
lots of tricks were impossible. The piece of 
rope and the wire won’t cost you over 25 
or 30 cents, and you are ready to start fight- 
ing it out. 

If you can’t afford to buy rope, get an old 
piece of discarded rope, and if you haven’t 
the wire, wrap string around where you fasten 
the loop and you can learn just as much as 
the other boy. It’s not in the rope—it’s in 
keeping after it. And don’t think your rope 
is not fixed right; it’s all right—it’s you 


“If I have any more children, I’ll have to get a bigger 


rope,” says Rogers 


that’s wrong, for with that rope you can do: : 


the plain trick of spinning it around and 
jumping in and out, ete. Every boy can 
learn in a week or so to keep the loop going. 


FTER you fix your loop, you are ready to 

start. Run the end of the rope through 
this loop and thus make a larger loop, using 
about three or four feet of your rope. You 
want to spin a small loop, but not too small, 
till you learn how. When you can keep it 
going good, then increase the size by letting 
it slide through your hand, and increase 
your speed at the same time. 

Now the one thing to remember is always 
let the rope turn in your hand. Don’t hold it 
tight. Hold it so it can turn, and the kinks 
can twist out of the other end. That’s the 
whole secret of the thing. It will at first get 
all tangled up anyway, but take them all 
out then try it over again. Each time spin 
the rope the opposite way. That is, if you 
tried to keep it going with your hand turning 
clockwise, the next time turn it backwards; 
that helps to keep it from getting so twisted. 
You must learn to do it each way. 

Don’t get discouraged; just stay with it 
and any of you can get it. 





A Message from the President 


At Christmas-time President Coolidge sent a 
special message to American girls and boys. 
This message came from the heart of the 
former Vermont farm boy, and had valuable 
advice for the farm boys and girls of today. 

‘There is a time,” the President said, ‘‘for 
play as well as a time for work. But even in 
play it is possible to cultivate the art of well- 
doing. Games are useful to train the eye, 
the hand and the muscles, and bring the 
body more completely under the control of 
the mind. When this is done, instead of 
being a waste of time play becomes a means 
of education. 

“It is in all these ways that boys and girls 
are learning to be men and women, to be 
respectful to their parents, to be patriotic to 
their country and to be reverent to God.” 




















Showing how Will Rogers throws three lassoes at once, all catching in different places 
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Farm Boys in the 


Sports World 
By Jack Werner 











II. Harold E. Grange 





© UV. & U. 

AROLD “RED” GRANGE, the great- 

est ball-carrying back in college football 
history, spent his boyhood on his uncle’s 
farm in Du Page county, Ill. Farm work, 
and the habit of drinking milk with every 
meal, laid the foundation for the rugged 
constitution which enabled him to play 
through three years of varsity competition 
without serious injury. 

Playing with the University of Lllinois, 
Grange gained a total of 3,545 yards, and 
was named to the All-American team three 
successive years. In the game against 
Michigan, 1924, he scored five touchdowns. 

Grange should make a good farmer, as he 
has a natural love for farm work and live- 


stock. 
rebed eve ets OF 


Here is a device which makes it easier to 
jump on skates and in addition adds a thrill 
to your efforts. By racing over it and jump- 
ing you can get much greater distance than 
otherwise. 

Set two 4 x 4-inch posts through the ice 
eight feet apart, and nail a wide board on 


'‘Boord 


vow /7// L Sa 
#44 post 





/ce > 


one side, facing up or down stream. Carry 
snow from shore (it should be thawing at the 
time, to pack well) and make the fill as 
shown. Be sure to grade the incline very 
carefully and gradually at first, bringing the 
top to an inch or two above the top of the 
board. Then soak the snow with water and 
let freeze. You can secure an excellent sur- 
face for the jump-off by scraping with a 
board held at each end and pushed from 
bottom to top. Van Horn. 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
52,653; 811 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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Range of Prices 


DRESSES 
from $1.00 to $19.95 
COATS 
from $1.98 to $25.00 
WAISTS 
from $0.59 to $3.98 
SKIRTS 
from $1.98 to $3.98 
SHOES 
from $0.39 to $4.98 
WOMEN’S HATS 
from $0.98 to $4.98 
CHILDREN’S APPAREL 
from $0.15 to $4.97 
BOYS’ APPAREL 
from $0.19 to $12.95 
MEN’S APPAREL 
from $0.17 to $29.95 
YARD GOODS at 
world’s lowest prices 














Free Catalog brineanies 


The above list of bargains gives you an idea of the money savings offered 
you in our great Friend-Making Bargain Catalog and Family Outfitter. 
266 pages filled with bargains in wearing apparel for every member of 
the family. A Free copy is ready for you. Send the coupon for it NOW. 


The Book That Saves You Most 


We say that the farmer’s bushel of wheat, 
ton of hay, or crate of eggs, and the wage- 
earner’s dollar, will buy more real value 
from this catalog than you can get any- 
where else. You get the benefit of our 
low prices made possible by our great 


purchasing power and sales volume, by 
our economical system of handling orders, 
and by our willingness to be content with 
the smallest profit consistent with a rea- 
sonable return on sales. 

Send the coupon or a postal now! 


A True Friend of the Family 


This Great Bargain Catalog and Family Out- 
fitter comes to you as a friend that gives you the 


same fair treatment that the Chicago 
Mail Order Company has given for 36 
years. That we give exceptional values 
is shown by our steady growth and by 
the fact that we have nearly 3% million 
customers. Millions of dollars in new 
merchandise bought for this catalog for 
cash to make our prices lower. a 
thing you need to clothe your family 
and many items for home and shop. 
Shipment made within 14% hours after 
order is received. 


Our New Department 


To an a more comprehensive service, 
we have added a new department toour 


Send 
Coupon 
For Our 


FREE 
Catalog 


Chicago 


Wyse 235 | 





Our Principles 
Satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer or money back. 
Smallest profit consist- 
ent with a reasonable 
return on sales. 

Fair and square treat- 
ment to every customer. 
Refund of price differ- 
ence on any article pur- 
chased from us if the 
customer can buy it ata 
lower price elsewhere. 
Shipment within 14% 
hours after order is re- 





ceived. 








Bargain Catalog. In this department are vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, lamps, silverware, 


house furnishings, sewing machines, 
automobile supplies, electrical house 
appliances, etc. See pink pages for 
these bargains. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


If not satisfied for any reason you can 
return the goods and we will return 
your money, plus postage both ways. 
If you find that you can purchase the 


same goods elsewhere for less money, 

we will refund the difference. 
Today! Don’t put this off. Get your 

copy of this great Bargain Catalo 

and Family Outfitter, and look thro 

it. See how it saves you money. 





CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


Dept. 235 


26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 


Please mail me at once, Absolutely Free, your Friend-Making 
Bargain Catalog and Family Outfitter, showing the newest 
fashions in everything to wear for men, women and children, 
at money-saving prices; also containing the 16-page Pink Sec- 
tion showing articles of general utility. 











Mail 


Order Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Best House- | 
keeper in Town | | 
Aaron | 
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tonight so there won’t be so much to do in 
the morning before church.”’ . 2 
He was silent for a moment. Then: Es 
“Well, I guess I'll run up and see what’s | | 
playing. Some of the fellows are going -— 
tonight. Haven't seen a show for a month. . ¥ 
Don’t sit up for me.” | 
He was gone before her surprise could find B 
expression. Well, let him go if he wanted to. 
She didn’t care. She seasoned the roast 
with a tear or two. Kenneth certainly was 
changing. They had been married only a 
year and he was going off on the merest : 
excuse and leaving her alone. Dorothy had ‘ 
been married over two years and Bob was % 
as attentive as he had been at the first: The 
only evening she ever had to spend alone ; 
was lodge night, which, of course, was per- - | 
S22 jet pep pPOLEE fectly all right. That was expected. An- S| 
Longer! om other tear fell on the roast. Why wasn’t | 
Kenneth like that? | | 


ta These Better Mantles se to rook lee. het ting ico 


a climax. It had been an exceedingly busy 















Genuine High Power Coleman Mantles give the pure white brilliance week for Martha. She had decided: the house 
that has made Coleman Quick- Lite Lamps and Lanterns favorites needed cleaning. It really didn’t, never 
in more than a million homes. Best for ali gasoline lighting de- —-_ having had an opportunity to collect dust, 
vices. Coleman Mantles are made of long-fibre Egyptian cotton, oe but she proceeded to give it one with her 
knit to the proper mesh. Full size, correctly shaped. Patented ——. customary thoroughness. When. she had 
reinforced bottom where pressure is greatest. Nothing better for ' Sided dhlens! iitchenedl. alee th 
the quality of light they give, forlong service and real economy. a, nished things glistened even more than 

30,000 Dealers Sell Coleman Mantles, Look for the name | it usual, if that were possible. Every article 











was in just the place it should be, every bit 
of brass or silver was gleaming. The effect 
was satisfying. Martha couldn’t help but ; 
feel a glow of admiration. Her home—her q 


La 
home and Kenneth’s. 


She sank wearily into a chair—the daven- 


' port was really too perfectly arranged to be 
H sat in promiscuously. It was about time for 
hi another call from Mrs. Locke and Mrs. 


““Coleman’’ on the mantles you buy. Buy them by the package, 

a dozen tothe box. If your er can See « ly you. order direct. 
Price, 10c ea., $1.00 per doz., postpaid. Adarens Dept. F. J.-77. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP pray ne He. aaa: KANSAS 

Philadelphia Chicago 


Toronto, Can. 
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Stevens. Martha hoped they would come 
tomorrow while everything looked its best. 
al —vive the light that made the Quick-Lite famous Oh, what a headache she had! But it was 
worth it. There wasn’t a house in Bay- 
bridge looked like hers, if she did say it herself. 
She had successfully lived up to her reputa- 
tion—the best housekeeper in town. But, 
pride goeth before destruction. 
Kenneth’s step sounded on the porch. . He 
burst in with something of his old enthusiasm. 
“Hello, lovins. You know what? Austin 
Kirk’s in town. He’s on his way to the con- 
vention in Chicago. First time he’s. been 
here since he took over the bank. Mr. Lyatt 


Fh is giving a dinner at the Waldermere Inn 4 
h MENTHOL COUGH = | °)f5"cm| | 
rh no one knew Kirk was coming. ° Lyatt - 
wants me to meet him—there’ll be a vacancy . 4 

for assistant cashier soon when Devers goes 


to Los Angeles. Mrs. Kirk is with him. Bill 
West and his wife are invited, too. Hyrry 
up, honey, rustle out some glad rags. You've 


got to look like a million dollars tonight.”’ 


wa was still sitting with one hand 
pressed to her forehead. She raised ap- 
pealing eyes to her husband. 

‘Ken, I’ve the most terrible headache. I’ve 
been cleaning the house—”’ 





















Y RELIEVE throat tickle 
y —husky voice—snif- 
y, fling—at once with 
Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops., They 
clear nose and throat 
7 and make breathing 





i easier. “Again!” 
Wa we Something in the clipping sharpness of his . 
ai Sold everywhere yn 5 ——— voice almost startled her. = 
i Mi Wh, - = = S = “Why, Ken—” ; a 1 ‘ 
h ; ae =z Te tt rahe “You don’t mean you won’t go?” His ; 
Me = <a “4 ull ih Ff ae voice was suddenly ominously calm. ‘You 4 
¢ : Stee = lume Teg k ° Raaesy) ‘ 
H jul now what it means to meet Kirk? 4 


— 


“If you’d only told me this afternoon 4 
earlier. I could have rested. I’m almost . 
sick, dear, I’m so tired. I cleaned everything . 4 


il ing ici Bs ih Da liad SA 
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“aha. H. Luden, Inc. 
Reading, Pa, 





But his words cut her short—words such 
as Kenneth had never spoken to her before 
since they had been together. 


“Heavens! Do you ever do anything but 4 
res A breat a Cas 1 'S clean this house? It’s so blamed clean now od 
it makes any one miserable to come into it. 4 


Do you ever think, Martha, you might owe ig 
me just a little? Do you ever realize that | ~ 





























I’m going to stop, sometime, asking you to . 

FREE BIG HOME go places with me? All I ever get any more | ; 

FURNISHINGS & is a refusal and something about the house. |} — S|; 

} House—house, morning, noon and night—” §| — = 

1) ‘Kenneth Fielding!’’ Martha’ was ‘on her | — | 

wt ark sae ay ov ol ae flaming. The | ~ 3 

{] or allaces had never n slow to anger. ig ie | 

q ™ W ovrins Today tor this big book explaining “How dare you talk to me like that? © _ eB 
q é pam 20-day None tenes a eens no matter Using our — as an way ton hg nan rw of ; ari 
; ° where you live: or by senaneenaa ae temper. ave you know I’m proud o'! : Ve 
| Blackburn & Co. ™3mpous: mp. BL 
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my house and the care I take of it. There 
isn’t a better housekeeper—”’ Z 

‘‘Housekeeper!’’ . he retorted _ bitterly. 
“That's just it. Housekeeper! People can 
hire those. , I wanted a wife.”’ 

“You're hateful,’ Martha countered 
fiercely, ‘‘hateful and thoughtless and un- 
appreciative and selfish. I can slave away 
all day for you and what do I get for it— 
what? Sneering remarks, sarcasm. You 
putter around all day at the bank just hand- 
ing people money while I—”’ 


“T)UTTER!” There was outraged dignity 
in his voice. 

“Yes, putter. That’s all you do—only you 
call it work. Then you think when you come 
home I should drop everything to gratify 
any whim of yours. If I’d known you were 
like you are I’d.never, never, never have 
married you. There! And I'll tell you one 
thing, Kenneth Fielding, if you don’t appre- 
ciate a decent home and all I do—there are 
people in the world who will.” 

“T’d like to see them,”’ he retorted coldly. 
“And I don’t putter, as you express it. I 
work just as hard as you do and I feel I’m 
entitled to a little recreation once in a while.”’ 

‘You take it, I notice, whenever you have 
a mind to, and I can’t say that you over- 
burden me with invitations.” 

“Don’t try to be sarcastic. It isn’t be- 
coming. I’ve asked you to go places until 
I’m tired asking: If it isn’t the dishes or the 
laundry or the jelly or the mending or some 
other thing—’”’ 


“Kenneth! don’t you talk to me like that. ' 


T'wouldn’t take it from any man and I won't 
take it from you just because we happen to 
be married. I’ve heard all I want to hear. 
You can go tonight and tomorrow night and 
every night from now until doomsday for 
all I care, and you can go alone, too. And if 
you don’t like me and the way I manage 
you can get some one you do like—so there!”’ 


Concluded in March 





How Long Do Seeds Live? 


Continued from page 103 


From 5 to 83 per cent of the plantains 
germinated, depending on the depth of 
burial, 38 per cent of the mustard, 92 per 
cent of the great mullen, and 48 per cent 
of the oxeye daisy. Even the tobacco plant 
substantiated its reputation as a ‘‘weed”’ 
by growing after such a long rest. 

Only 13 to 18 per cent of the Kentucky 
blue-grass seeds survived the underground 
burial; 12 per cent of the timothy seed 
buried at the greatest depth was able to 
grow after its long sleep; six per cent of the 
red clever sample germinated after the 20- 
year burial. 

‘When you stop to think that of the 107 
different kinds of seeds buried in 1902, 


‘Only 69 of the species had any life what- 


Soéver in them after so short a time as ten 
years, and that the number of live ones 
rapidly decreased from then on, you feel 
certain that the exploiters of ancient seed- 
wheat and other cereals taken from the 
tombs are fakers of the first order. 


OW, how can a farmer get anything out 

of this to help him keep down weeds? 
Simple enough. One weed will produce an 
enornmious number of seeds. The number, 
of course, varies with different species, 
most’ kinds producing from 100 to several 
thousand seeds on each plant. Some weeds 
such as wild carrot, burdock, and sow-thistle 
are capable’ of producing 20,000 or more 
séeds to the plant. 

“Many of the seeds scattered on the fields 
do not germinate the following year, but 
delay sprouting for a favorable period— 
some of them, as this test has shown, for as 
long as 23 years. Hence, the old saying, 
“One year’s seeding makes seven years’ 
weeding.”’ 

Plowing under weeds which have gone 
to. seed won’t do. Each plowing of a field 
infested. with weed seeds brings some of 
these. seeds near enough to the surface to 
grow, and. at the same time buries others 
deeply enough to preserve :their vitality. 
No normal crop rotation is long enough to 


get rid of persistent weeds completely. The 


evident futility of. plowing under the weeds 
that. have gone to seed does not mean you 
shouldh’t plow weeds under before they 
have gone to seed, though. That is just the 


.time to do it. 
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Don’t Believe 


Your teeth are naturally “off color” 


You can give them dazzling whiteness in a few 
days simply by removing the dingy film that 
clouds them and imperils healthy gums. 


ELIEVING your teeth are nat- 

urally dull is a great mistake. 
Science has proved otherwise. Per- 
mitting your teeth to be other than 
clear and beautiful is an injustice to 
yourself. 

Largely on dental advice, millions 
are now multiplying the beauty of their 
smiles. New methods of tooth cleaning 
and gum care have been found. 

In a few days you can work wonders 
with your teeth. Can give them white- 
ness and clearness that amaze. But not 
with ordinary brushing. Just send the 
coupon and a 10-day supply of the cor- 
rect way will be sent you. 


It’s film that hides 
pretty teeth and imperils gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it ...a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “‘off color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 








and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open 
to decay. Germs by the millions breed 
init. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won’t 
fight film successfully. Feel for it now 
with your tongue. Note how. your 
present cleansing method is failing in 
its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you forget. 


aor cera ae oe eee eee ee ee 


I FREE wise, 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 306, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 
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Tells how agonizing pain suddenly left her 


COULD HARDLY MOVE 
FROM STIFFNESS AND PAIN 


Simple home treatment made 
short work of crick in neck 


Don’t let muscular pain disable you 
and cause you hours of suffering. You 
can get rid of it quickly with a simple 
and easy home treatment. 

Here is a letter telling how one 
woman treated successfully a very 
severe case of crick in the neck. 


“I could hardly move from stiffness 
and pain,” she writes. ‘‘I used Sloan’s 
Liniment and that was the end of it.”’ 


It is amazing how quickly and sure- 
ly Sloan’s takes the pain and stiffness 
out of any aching muscle. Just a few 
drops patted on lightly—-and pain and 
stiffness must yield. 


The fresh healing blood that Sloan’s 
sends to the sick tissues washes out 
poisons, breaks up congestion, drives 
out pain. 

So clean, pleasant, and easy to use 
too! You don’t even have to rub it in— 
the medicine itself does the work. Try 
it! All druggists—35 cents. Dr. Earl 
S. Sloan, 113 W. 18th St., New York. 


ELL Groceries 


Your Own Business Without Capital 

E. C. Harley Company now offers am- 
bitious men an amazing opportunity to 
have a permanent business 5 ying the pub- 
lie with necessities. Kee ig profits for 
yourself. Represent this famous old house 
— noted 34 years for purity products. Bodine 








; steadily with repeat orders. New profit 
isharing plan offers Fords to workers, and your grocer- 
ies at less than wholesale cost. Write me personally 
for my big FREE 40 page illustrated portfolio. Act 
y a c. 


Harley Co., B-172 Harley Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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WE c mermill bond letter- 


heads, size 8%4x11, and 100 Beat-em-all envelopes size 34x 
6%, with bronze-blue ink, and deliver in a special, prepared 
box for $2.00. We also make shipping tags, folders, circu- 
lars and catalogs for any kind of business. 


OLD TRUSTY PRINT SHOP, Clay Center, Nebr. 
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Folly of Foundling 
Bay 


Continued from page 32 











of all upon Heminway, who would cheerfully 
have committed murder then and there. 

“‘Take Folly in the house!”’ he thundered, 
“T’ll get rid of these blackmailers for good 
and all!’’ 


T was too late, for Folly, exhausted by 
the strain of the last hours, stunned by 

Mrs. Meeker’s appalling revelations, had 
seen the world about her go black, and 
crumpled up in a little heap at Max’s feet. 
Perhaps it was as well that his ministrations 
to the girl he loved should keep him from 
being a witness to the final scene, for Max 
was in a dangerous mood just then. His 
heart seethed with anger—and with some- 
thing even more tumultuous. For him, too, 
it had been a stormy day. 

And as he had to carry Folly indoors and 
hold her while Dr. Lamson administered re- 
storatives, it seemed best to keep her close 
when Heminway burst in upon them and 
began pouring broken words into her ear. 

**My darling child, my precious little girl, 
there’s nothing to feel hurt about. There’s 
nothing to be ashamed of, either; lots of 
people adopt children—the doctor here will 
tell you that—and Captain Ingham adopted 
Max, you know. He doesn’t know who his 
parents are and you never minded.” 

Folly was only half listening to him; her 
eyes, large and wondering, were fixed on 
Max’s face. 

“Tt makes me just like you, Max, with the 
same chance to make good!”’ 





“TSOLLY,’ Max was oblivious to every- 

thing except the supreme question in 
his heart,‘‘did you love Arnold? Are you 
unhappy at what has happened?” 

“No, Max! I found out today that Arnold 
was just a sham! Oh, how you must despise 
me for my worldliness and ambition! You 
knew all the time that I was just a foundling, 
didn’t you?” 

“He doesn’t despise you, Folly.’’ Hemin- 
way rushed into the conversation. ‘‘Can’t 
you see that he loves you? I’ve been aware 
of it all along, but I was set on giving you 
the things money couldn’t buy except 
through a fashionable marriage. I made 
careful inquiries about Watts, dear—be 
sure of that—and I don’t think the man is a 
crook. He is simply a weak fellow with no 
business sense who has allowed himself to 
be used by the Jewell gang. In some way 
Mrs. Meeker, who is really Mrs. Jewell, has 
wormed herself into society and fastened 
herself to Watts. He is probably the most 
crestfallen man on earth at this moment. 
How did you run the crowd to cover, Max? 
I'll never rest until I hear the whole story.” 

“Please, Daddy,” Folly was fully con- 
scious of the tightening pressure of Max’s 
arms, a safe, delightful feeling which made 
everything else of trifling importance, “‘please 
don’t fret about little things like that until 
you have had a rest and something to eat. 
Everything has come out all right,’ she 
smiled shyly up into Max’s face, and before 
he could reply Hardy, whose presence they 
had all forgotten, called across the room: 

“Is theewedding over? What day is this 
anyway, and what’s come over me to make 
me see double or something? Looks from 
here as if Max had Folly in his arms.”’ 

“Your sight was never clearer, Hardy,” 
Max called back joyfully. ‘Folly is in my 
arms for good, if she'll stay!’ His eyes 
burned into hers, and her face grew rosy as 
she signaled her answer. 





“Quarantine 37” To Stick 


Plant Quarantine 37, as it applies to nar- 
cissus, is to stick. The restrictions on entry 
of narcissus bulbs authorized three years 
ago, to go into effect January 1, 1926, will 
be in effect by the time this is in print. 
Other bulbs than narcissus to which the 
restrictions were to apply will be allowed to 
come into the country under permit and in- 
spection pending further investigation. The 
reason for putting the ban on narcissus bulbs 
is that bug and disease experts fear trouble 
from pests and diseases. 





"She must be 40, 
for she has 


Gray 
ir 


OU may be prematurely gray at 30, be fresh 
in face and slim in figure, but this the 
world won't notice. Most people call you old 
when your hair is gray. 

That’s why pretty actresses, society women 
and business girls won’t have gray hair. They 
restore original color in a scientific way which 
gives perfect results, quickly. 

Mail coupon for a free trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer — it tells 
their secret. You learn that a dainty hair 
cosmetic (clean, colorless) works this miracle. 

No streaking, discoloration, dyed appearance, 
no interference with shampooing. Application 
easy—just combed through the hair does it. 


Mail Coupon— Today 

By return mail you'll receive Special Patented 
Free Trial Kit, which explains all. Test on a 
single lock of hair, watch the gray go, natural, 
youthful color return! Then when you know 
you never need have gray hair, get full-size 
bottle from druggists. Or, order direct. 
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' MARY T. GOLD) . 

! 982-B Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. U 
E X shows color of hair. Black........ dark 1} 
§ brown........ medium brown........ auburn (dark § 
§ red)...... light brown... light auburn (light § 
@ red)........ DIONGE.....0.0. 1 
; Name ; 
§ Street 5 eee a J 





NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 





A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
S. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to 
the first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 





Big money being made by men and 
women working all or part time, 
Be ind dent in a b of 





your own. Best, lowest priced iron 
made. Nickel piste, 
guaranties’. = fast and 
° illican, Tenn. 
. day. Good, 
NG PLAN 


iver 
yy and collect. Write eliver| 
for SPECIAL OUTFIT i 
FER. Don’t wait. Act now. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
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| Tallahassee, Florida. D. : 
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Learn. Auctioneering at Home or in School. Terms Jan. — 


and Aug. at Kansas City; Feb. in Los Angeles; October in 
Washington, D.C. 20th year. Free catalog. Address 
Missouri Auction School, 820 Walnut Street Kansas City, M0, 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











HEN Yankee Doodle came to London 
and crossed the historical London 
Bridge, he observed that the buses departed 


; simultaneously from opposite sides and just 


far enough apart 
always to have ten 
buses on the bridge, 
five going in each 
direction. 

In the picture 
we can see the 
starting points and 
the five buses going 
in one direction. 
Yankee Doodle is on one of the buses and 
so far on his journey has passed five buses. 
Can you tell on which bus Yankee Doodle 


is riding? 
A Charade 


My first is a circle, 
My second a cross; 
If you meet with my whole 
Look out for a toss. 
What is the word? 


ih: 6-& 








A Dissected State 


Spell out the names 
of the little ob- 
jects. Then add 
and subtract as in- 
dicated by the 


M 
us {| + vat signs and resulting 
letters will spell 


+1909—- d- ? the name of one of 


the United States. 











Lighting the Boulevard 


After the trustees of a small township had 
voted an appropriation to provide for a 
fixed number of electric-light poles to skirt 
the main highway, the Ways and Means 
Committee made a report to the effect that 
if the poles were set 440 yards apart, they 
would need three more poles, whereas if they 
were erected three-fourths of a mile apart, 
there would be three poles left over. 

There were the usual divergences of opin- 
ion, and after listening to the individual 
views of the trustees, the chairman decided 
to settle the matter for himself. 

“Go ahead and use the poles provided,” 
he ordered. ‘‘Have them a uniform distance 
apart, and see that you use all of them.”’ 

If the chairman’s orders were carried out, 
and the extreme poles stood on the town’s 
boundary lines, what was the distance be- 
tween poles? 


How To Sell a Used Car 


A heady fellow in the ‘‘used car’ line sold 
one of his mechanical has-beens for $100. 
Then when the fellow who bought it found 
he couldn’t get it out of the garage, he sold 
it back to the dealer for $80. Ten minutes 
later the dealer sold it again for $90. The 
second buyer towed it away, but the dealer 
expects him back later on with a proposition. 

Now, in the meantime who can figure out 
just how much profit the dealer made on 
that car—as far as we can tell from the data 
provided? When the facts were given to a 
group of automobile dealers, they mentally 
separated into three factions, with three 
different answers to the puzzling question. 
What is your conclusion? 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES 


A synthetic Roman emperor: JULY plus 
WL minus YAWL plus BARBARIAN 
minus BAR minus BAR leaves JULIAN. 


A riddle ala Aesop: The kid by his own ad- 
mission was guilty of kidnaping. 


A puzzle for job hunt- 
ers: The diagram shows 
how a square can be 
divided into six smaller 
squares, one of which is 
four times the area of 
each of the others. 


A_ puzzling equation: 
38 times 38 equals 
1,444, which is the only 


























3 possible answer to this problem. 
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oe of all the pretty 


gifts you can make with 








these popular edgings—hand- 
kerchiefs, towels, pillow cases, 
table runners and mats, tea 
napkins, luncheon squares— 
wonderfully effective designs 
that are beautiful and so 
durable they last a life-time 
when made with J. & P. Coats 
Mercerized Crochet. 


No work goes so fast as an 
edging—and has so many uses 


—send for your copy of Coats 
Book 18 today. 





BOILFAST COLORS 





for Crochet and Embroidery 
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Out in Oregon where win- 
= are wet, Bergmann de- 
this wandered oil 

thet eeps feet dry and pro- 
longs the the li life of your shoes. 
pr hy ad ind name of your shoe 


size 8 oz. can “poe 
out eS oaed $1 for Ger, a wes) 
Address in Shoe Mi 


poe de caord mS hoket te 
made. Dealers write! 


BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


To introduce Bickmore line, six wor» 


pig we offer 
a 35 tae $1.05, of any two 35¢_ 
for the price of one, Send 








The BICKMORE CO., Old Jown-Maine 














New Gift List Ready 


SEND NOW FOR NEW LIST ~~ 
fine rewards given for mattis eseteitons for The Farm 
Journal. This by bed, = and women. 
Any one can get these thi ‘=P ‘ew poco spare-time 
work calling upon friends and bors 

T Get %°.2 No experience is needed. rm in- 
oO 8 ven free. Ou costs 
nothing. Send yo bie Gee ant stint i oee 
list. It’s full = things you want. Address postal to 
‘arm Journal Reward Man 


1 
Dept. TC 4, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lell Time in the Dark 


Riicrabtiiiiandituedkt niece 


These are the days —with 
their long nights and dark 
mornings—when you 
especially appreciate the 
comfort of an Ingersoll 
‘Radiolite under your pil- 
low. You can find out the 
time almost without wak- 
ing up. Models $2.75 to $6.50, 
i Wrist Radiolite, $4.50. 
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| the term given it by professional trappers 


set the unbaited set. 








Making Blind Sets 
By F. E. Brimmer | 











NE type of set that should be much 
more used by the amateur trapper is | 
the Blind Set. It is not because this is 
harder to make than any other set that 
it has been neglected, but rather because 
a lot of trappers do not think of trapping 
without bait. 
A blind set is never baited. Perhaps 


is not so good as it would be to call this 
Of course, it is 
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( WHEN you wish to mend or repair 
4 any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
4 You would not sew a silk dress with 
, cotton. Why mend a broken article 
| with.an inferior glue? The cost of 
LePage’s is nothing compared to the 
saving of making permanent repairs. 
Use LePage’s Glue, the standard for 

40 years. Insist on LePage’s. 


[E AGE’S 
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1—At mouth 
of ditch. 2—Close to steep. creek 
bank. 3—On log crossing’ 


Some good blind sets. 


more than an unbaited set in the mouth 
of a burrow, and the selection of the spot 
for making it is the difficult part of blind- 
set, placing. 

Where a ditch enters a stream I am 
pretty sure to make a blind set, for I 
am positive from years of experience that 
every mink and raccoon that comes along 
will take a side trip up that ditch to look 
for food. If a small stream enters a 
larger one this is another place where 
these furbearers will be sure to turn off 
and go up a short distance, eventually 
coming back to the main watercourse 
and then going on their way. This place 
is a doubly sure one for the reason that 
the animals are pretty likely to pass the 
set twice—once when starting up the 
ditch or small brook and again when they 
return, provided that they do not happen 
to get caught the first time they pass. 


ENERALLY the width of the ditch or 
brook needs to be narrowed down 
somewhat in order to make ‘sure that the 
assing furbearer will go over the trap. 
n this case I use a big rock on one side | 
of the opening, or else drive in a few sticks. | 
An old log placed so that it looks natural, 
or a piece of root or tree limb, will serve 
the. purpose. If possible I try several 
weeks before the season opens to make 
these spots ready to place the trap; and 
by the time cold weather brings furs 
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Relieve 
rheumatic 
pain / 


ABSORBINE, Jr. attacks the 

area of congestion. It awak- 
ens the sluggish circulation. It 
brings prompt relaxation and 
relief from acute pain. 


Absorbine, Jr. is agreeable to 
use. It may be applied freely— 
it cannot burn. It is ordinarily 
stainless. Its pungent, agreeable 
odor quickly disappears. 















Have the magic bottle ever 
ready for many regular toilet § 
uses and as first aid in 
emergencies. 


At all druggists’, 

$1.25, or postpaid. 

Send for free trial 
bottle 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 









Absorbine J" 























TO RUN STORE ON WHEELS peccrrspy Fenske, Wis; 
Easy to take orders for the largest, finest line of quick- 
selling necessities direct tohome owners from your own 
car—Toilet Perfumes, Food Products, Sanitary 
edies and ‘‘Never-Shed’’ Brushes. 
WE SUPPLY THE CAPITAL 
to start you in the business, Very interesting—you are 
your own boss—work when you please.. The more you 
work, the more you make. Our plan is entirely different. 
Our advertising creates the demand. Plenty of premi- 
» Samples start. 





ums, and gifts make business easy to 
Business is profitable grows every 
items mean a Sale ate 






month. 


tever. 
-McNESS CO., Dept.228 Freeport, lil. 


(21) pital and Resources Over $1,000,000 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, D 
or any animal hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, ‘Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 










; 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 






FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 


furnished. Send'us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. : 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the-world. 
586 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. 
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prime I have my sets ready for the trap; 
but most important of all, the furbearers 
have used these passageways long enough 
so they are not suspicious of traps at any 
of them. 


NOTHER good place for a blind set, is 
in a runway of the furbearer sought, 
be it fox, muskrat, mink, raccoon, otier, 
wolf or coyote. Many times I place 
traps in old cow-trails for coyotes and 
the other members of the wild-dog family. 
Generally the place selected is near where 
there is a urinal bush or stone. Often the 
trap is placed under the ground, simrly 
because in that particular place in the 
path there is the opportunity for a good 
trap-bed. To make sure that the animals 
will step right for the trap I carelessl- 
place across the trail a stick six inches off 
the ground and a foot from my tra». 
This often gets that most coveted hold, 
the rear leg. 
In the ‘muskrat trails about a marsh 
there are always many places to be found 


water so much the better. Mink paths 
‘are not so easy to locate unless there are 
iollow logs throuigh which the minks pass 
- | frequently, or where they wade in shallow 
| J water neara steep bank. If there are 
| erevices where minks glide through under 
piles of debris at the water’s edge, these 
are fine, places for blind sets. The otter 
slides afford good places (at the bottom) 
for ah unbaited set. Raccoons will almost 
always pass along a stream in the same 
paths as the minks, with the exception 
that the ringtail will walk along every log 
he-can find. For this reason a trap set on 
a long half-rotted log is one of the very 
} best blind sets. Foxes will also spring upon 

every elevated log that is in their path, 
to look over the country, and a trap slaned 


get sly Reynard. 


LONG every creek there are natural 
barriers, such as a rock face or a 
steep bank, which make it certain that 
furbearers following streams will have to 
wade in the shallow water near the shore 
in order to get past. If the water is from 
two to six inches deep the animals will 
avoid swimming—especially the mink and 
raccoon, which do not like to get wet unless 
it is absolutely necessary. If the shallow 
water is two feet. wide, or wider, this must 
‘be narrowed by placing rocks. and ‘sticks 
to look natural, leaving the opening only 
farge enough for the furbearer to pass 
through. 

The blind set will catch for you the wise 
old fellows that are not suspecting a trap 
in their way, and the ones that the other 
trapper misses every time with his baited 
sets, which are as warnings to the animals 
that’ have survived many seasons. An- 
other thing, the blind set does not require 
so much time to make, for there are no 
enclosures. to make, there is no bait to 
keep freshly placed near the set, and the 
trap in water does not require a bed. The 
blind set will not be evident to the trap- 
lifter, either. ; 
-.-Another big advantage of this set is 
the fact that the same trap may catch 
} any-rone of several different animals. 
Once the proper location has been dis- 
covered you are liable to get raccoons, 
minks or muskrats in the same set, while 
ihe same set in a cow-trail may bring you 
eOyotes, foxes or minks. The use of the 
lind set requires a close study of the 
habits and ways of the furbearers and thus 
“feads to more careful, and hence more 
profitable, fur trapping. 


Weeds are killed easiest before they are 
sown. In other words, sow clean seed. 
Home-grown seed should be run through 
a seed-cleaner to take out weed 8. 
You ¢an take most of ‘em out of the seed 
» grain that way. 








for blind sets, and when these ere under 


neatly at each end will be pretty sure to | 
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Many of our orders ave 
shipped the same day 
they are received — 
8-HOUR- SERVICE 


tettic0}¢=60 
cand practically all of 
‘the balance on the 
followis: 
; 24-HOUR- CE 


— we will 
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William Stores. 


New York City Pn he 


rift 


The Watchword of 


Careful Buyers 


fpr means buying wisely the things 


you need. It means buying merchandise 


of dependable quality at a price that saves 
you money. Thereis a feeling of lasting satis- 
faction in such transactions. Buying from 
this new catalog offers you many such 
opportunities. 


You and your family can be well dressed 


in clothes of the latest styles with Fifth Avenue’s stam 
of approval. You can make your home beautiful inside 
with really good furniture, rugs, carpets, curtains and 
draperies, and outside with dependable paint and roof- 
ing. You can equip your kitchen with every modern 
improvement; your workshop or garage can be fitted 
with every tool you need; your automobile can be 
equipped with every sort cf accessory. 

All these and many other things you can buy from this new 
catalog and all at a saving in money. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed when 
William Stores. Ifthe things you buy fail to please you in every way 
return your money and transportation charges both ways. 

Ask our customers—there are many in your community. 

Clip and mail the coupon below and a catalog will be sent you 
at once FREE and postpaid. Write TODAY. 


ou buy from The Charles 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc., 949 Stores Building, New York City 
Please send me FREE a copy of your new catalog for Spring and Summer. 


Ree 
Address......... 


Town and State ..... : 





Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 


Brings Top Prices 


Before 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of cream and out 
of your churn comes 
butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and 





Used for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Largé bottles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for free 
sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





It is Easy to Buy by Mail and Save Money 





churning | 


National food laws. | 
;} Commerce, 103 C. of C. ee 









Almost ideal conditions 
here for dairying, stock 
and poultry raising. 
Steady sunshine and 56 
inches of rainfall annually 
keep crops growing the 
year ‘round. Excellent 
markets and attractive 
prices for your products. 
For booklet address Day- 
tona Beach Chamber of 


Bldg., Daytona, Florida. ‘@amppemtz= 


DAYTONA 


°F L.O: 8:14. D Ase 








- ByMail+ Cement themonatHome 


SOL 


Fit-Fast 
Rubber 


For MenWomen& Children 


For Either Old Worn Soles or New Ones 


Applied in 10 minutes at home on old worn soles or new 


Place shoe on a piece of Paper as 
shown, dra line around it. 
Also be sure to give size of shee. 
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Banish worry! Coughs and colds 


eed not be endured. 


To users of these cough drops, full 
Protection is assured. 








i 
+ 1| M. | Calf gets farmer's goat (1782) 
ia 2 | Tu. | Southern Confederacy formed 
i (1861) 
f 3| W. | U. S. severed diplomatic re- Bitter 
: lations with Germany 
(1917) cold 
4 | Th. | Congress offered ship to La- 
fayette to bring him to 
America (1824) 
5| Fr. | LAST QUARTER 
; 6 | Sa. | Aaron Burr born (1756) 
f ( 7|Su.| Work begun on Panama 
; Canal (1881) 
8 | M. | Mary’s lamb born (1795) 
| 9|Tu.| U. < aso es- 
e tablis 1 . 
10 | W. | Goose lays golden egg (1506) Raging 
e 11 | Th. «> DY mule born storms 
} 12| Fr. | NEW MOON 
, 13 | Sa. | Flood carries away London 
| oe Bridge (1098) 
ei 14 | Su. | St. Valentine’s Day 
| eG 15 | M. | SS “Maine” sunk in Havana 
Harbor (1898) 
\ 16 | Tu. | Spain declared war against 
England (1656) 
17| W. | Plymouth Colonists elect 
Miles Standish their Cap- 
Th.|G os? f Cl 1 ted 
+H 18 > eorge, Duke o arence, 
fae executed by drowning in snow 
te wine (1478) 
ie 19| Fr. | FIRST —— 
fi 20 | Sa. | Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition opened (1915) 
; 21 | Su. | Adam nae with his rib 
(long ago) 
22} M. | George ~~ etme s Birth- 
day (1732) Freez- 
23 | Tu. Jone - uincy Adams died ing 
241 W. | Robert Fulton died (1815) cold 
25| Th.| Inventor Colt patents re- 
volver (1836) and 
26 | Fr. | Napoleon escapes from Elba j 
2718S FULL Moo Ratt 
a. 
28 | Su. | Knock-kneed rider chokes storms 
horse (1543) 








Smith 
Brothers 
are pleasant 
to take 


It’s no fun 
being laid 
up with a 
cold. Smith 
Brothers 
will fix 
that 


Smith 
Brothers 
Cough 
Drops— 
Winter’s 
worst 
enemy! 
Take them 
now! 


You never 
can tell 
how a cold 
will turn 
out. Use 
Smith 
Brothers 
instead 





A tough month 
for farmers! 


T’S no joke to have to work 

around the farm in this kind 
of weather! With your feet 
often wet and cold winds rag- 
ing, you’re very apt to take 
cold. 


The best preventive measure 
is to use Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. There’s nothing new 
about this remedy. For 79 
years Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops have cured and soothed 
sore throats, stopped rasping 
coughs, and given folks back 
their natural voices. There’s 
nothing like the gentle, easy, 
sure relief that comes with 
using them, 


Just remember that your 
great-grandfather, back in 
1847, took Smith Brothers to 
keep well, too! 


Two kinds: the black S. B. 
Drops, and the Smith Brothers 
Menthol Drops that come in 
the orange box. 


Bf 


\| SMITH GROTH ERS’ 
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SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 
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PATENTS faiths Steet 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 


Be Your Own 
5>,.MUS IC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home by 
wonderful new method that 
teaches in half usual time. 
Simple as A, B, C—a child 





















par BY NOTE | ©2n masterit. Your lessons 
Organ, | Consist of real selections 
oe, Cornet, | instead of tiresome exer- 
Mandolin, | cises. When you finish one 
ania Aparna) “ed these re gy ne ol easy 
» | lessons you ve ad a new 
HS ases laggy nomen “piece” to your list. You 
a read real notes too—no 
Guitar, Har- | “numbers” or trick music. 
mony andCom- | Method is so thorough that 
many of our half million 
= 7 5 | students are band and or- 
threo — ° chestra LEADERS. 
Voice an My 
Speech Cul- _Automatic 
ture ars | Finger Control 
tomatic Finger | Our own invention —limbers, 
Sere cue | Seek aka bee bine. poner 
80 roper 
= place almost automati ; 
Bins Book and Demonstration Lesson 
saictiy ‘be become a fine’ er or gr sinaer ¢ — be , 
te = pie your = oddewes | 
Sienieat supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. 8. Enos. OF MUSIC | 
572 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 





Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp. 
Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment 
Work Wonders 


er 5 te aa 
Try Our New Shaving Stick. 

















Pretty Hands 


They Show Everywhere 


No need to hide them or feel em- 
barrassed when they’re in use if they 
are soft, smooth, pretty hands. 


Use lemons — rub the hands with 
half a lemon, night and morning, 
if the skin is dry, rough, red or 


cracked. 


Note the transformation in a few 


Lemon juice seems to affect most 
hands as no other agent can. 


It’s Nature’s lotion, a whitener which 
millions use today to insure youthful 
looking hands. Why not take advan- 


tage of it? 


Begin now to use this method daily. 
Keep a half lemon handy in a saucer 
by the sink or wash bowl. 


The richest juice, best for the hands, 
comes from California Lemons. Be 
sure to get this kind. All first-class 
dealers sell them. 


California Lemons 


























When the Seller 
“Backs Out” 
By A. B. Brown 











I HAD been thinking of buying a farm 
for some time, and had my eye on the 
Smith farm, a few miles from my old 
place, which I had already agreed to sell. 
Finally one day I went to Smith and 
asked him, fair and square, what was the 
best price he would take for his farm. 

“‘$11,000,”’ he declared, and after I had 
offered him $10,000, and we had split the 
difference two or three times, he finally 
agreed to take $10,150 cash, and to give 
me a deed inside of three days. 

“Let’s draw up a little erisiiak to that 
effect,” I suggested, ‘for I have been 
caught two or three times on verbal 
bargains.” 

“No; if my word is no good a written 
agreement is no better. You come here 














Smith colenell to sell 


with the cash any time after ten o’clock 
tomorrow, and I'll go to town with you 
and give you the deed,” Smith declared. 

I was satisfied with this arrangement, 
but when I went back the next afternoon 
with the money and requested Smith to 
go to town and close the matter up, he 
refused pointblank. 


“The place is worth more than you: 


agreed to give me, and the wife don’t want 
to sell, and neither do I, the more I think 
it over; so the whole ‘thing is off, and 
you’d better look somewhere else for. a 
farm,” he told me. 

“Well, if your word’s no better than 
that, I don’t want to do any business 
with you,” I declared in as sarcastic a 
manner as I could assume, and walked off. 


I KNEW that I had no redress whatever, 
and that Smith was perfectly safe in 
backing out, if he wished: for I knew, as 
every farmer knows, that according to 
the so-called ‘Statute of Frauds” which is 
in force in our state, as well as in prac- 
tically every other state in the Union, a 

sale of real estate, in order to be valid, 
must be in writing; and if it is a mere 
verbal sale, either party may repudiate 
the contract and “back out’ without in- 
curring the slightest liability to the other. 


I lost no time, therefore, in worrying | 


over the Smith property, but kept on 


looking for a farm to suit me, and before } 


the end of the week I bought the Jones. 
farm, which really suited me better than. 
Smith’s, for a little less money; and- 
warned by my experience with Smith, I: 
took no chances, hustled Jones to town 


the day we made the trade, paid him.over | 
his ey, got my deed, and “slapped it’ | 


on reco 
The next week, when I was moving to 


the Jones place, I met John Malcolm on 
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ET out of the rut 

and make real 

money! You can do it 
easily by selling 


NOGAR Utility Clothing 


Enormous demand for 
this original GUARAN- 
TEED utility clothing, and extensive 
national advertising, make it a sure-fire 
seller. Imitations only emphasize its 
superiority. We want agents everywhere. 


Good men are making splendid incomes. 
Every man you meet is a a yuaper o_ experi- 
ence necessary, but if you have selling experi- 
ence you should be a knockout! Men who Save 
sold other things say they never handled any- 
thing that sold as easily as NoGar Clothes. 
Even spare time work pays well. 

Imagine suits that sell for only $12.50 to $13.50, 
but outwear two or three ordinary suits! For 
work, business or sports. Topcoats, too. You 
don’t know a man who doesn’t need one. 

Get busy, before all the best districts are 
taken. Write at once to 


epee CLOTHING MFG. CO. 
Reading, Pa. 








CLOTHES 














MenWanted 


Ig you are mechanically inclined 
write me ex. 75,000 men tell you 


‘SYSTEM trains you in a 
weeks for fine auto jobs 
Pomages ved welder, re- 







man. Mechan- 


not books. 

Get the facts how 
big ons! tis sex make 
money doing wo: ou 
like,to travel, sont world, 


' ° tire 

, battery station . 

PRE roy, wd com, ie fai 
BOOK coe gat Lists tists high paid 
LEAN ay TRADE « 


















Whites /mproved 


New Duplex 
LEVEL 


drai , ditching, grad- 

= ne, build levelling, walls, 

oauaring foundations—all 
0 


farm work. Simple, 
da rable, accurate. 





ink Complete Outfit 
10 Days’ This newly-patented qompingticn 
Trial 3 iis ‘had. Gesrving. Case, a No 
extras to. . 10 diameter len: 
sd : etre ps eh 88-85 
Terms x Son wee month for five months. 
Bookle t on use of level on farm. Write for 
jet and fall particulars today. 
DAVID WHITE CO., INC. 
905-15 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the road and he held me up with a deter- 
mined look on his homely face. 

“They tell me that you bought the 
Jones place,”’ he suggested. 

“T have,” I told him, “and I’m just 
going back to my old place for the last 
load now.” 

“Well, I might as well tell you that 
I’ve got a claim on that Jones place,” de- 
clared Malcolm. 

“Oh, no you haven’t,’”’ I retorted, “for 
I had the records searched before I put 
my deed on, and there isn’t the scratch of 
a pen on the county records to show that 
you or anybody else, except myself, has 
got any claim to the place.” 

“T bought the place from Jones fair and 
square the week before you did,’”’ Malcolm 
told me. 

“Was it put in writing?” I asked. 

“No, it was just a word-of-mouth trade, 
but I can prove it by half a dozen wit- 
nesses,’’ Malcolm explained. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference if you 
can prove it by 1,000 witnesses,” said I, 
“for I had an experience along that line 
less than a month ago with Smith, and I 
know that a contract for the sale of land, 
unless it is put in writing, is absolutely 
worthless, and either party may go back 
on the trade if he wishes.” 


“T HEARD about your trade with 

Smith,” said Malco “You bought 
the place from him fair and square and 
then when you went. back the next day 
and tendered him his money he refused 
to do business, and you were in the hole 
because jyou didn’t have your contract in 
writing.’ 

“That’s right, just the same as you’re 
in the hole because you didn’t have your 
trade with Jones in writing,”’ I said. 

“That don’t follow at all. You and 
Smith made the trade and Smith backed 
out, which he had a perfect right to do. 
Jones and I made the trade, and Jones 
had a perfect right to back out but he 
didn’t. Instead, he simply sold the place 
to you, so that you stand in his shoes.” 

“There may be something in that,” 
said I. 

“Now Jones, who made the trade with 
me, had a perfect right to set up the 
Statute of Frauds and say that the trade 
wasn’t binding because it wasn’t in 
writing; and if he had done so, I would 
have been in the hole. But when he sold 
the place to you, you had nothing to-do 
with the trade between Jones and me, and 
you can’t raise that point at all, and as 
far as you and I are concerned the trade 
is perfectly good ” 


HIS sounded quite plausible and, 

while I did not admit so to Malcolm, it 
looked as though I might possibly be in a 
hole, but a few minutes’ conversation 
with my lawyer, and the expenditure of a 
few dollars for his advice, convinced me 
that there was nothing in Malcolm’s 
point, and that I was perfectly safe. 

“The general rule in the United States, 
which has been laid down by practically 
all the state courts,” my attorney assured 
me, “is that if a party makes a sale of 
real or personal property, and the sale is 
not binding on account of not being in 
writing, the purchaser of the property 
may set up the lack of writing to the 
same extent as the original owner, on the 
ground that the original owner, who 
made the verbal sale, by the very act of 
selling the second time thereby repudiates 
the first sale and in effect sets up the de- 
fense that there was no writing. 

“As the court has said, in a case on this 
point, the seller makes his election to 
treat the former verbal sale as void, 
whenever he makes a second valid agree- 
ment of sale in the face of it, and the 
second purchaser, in such a case, is pro- 
tected by the Statute of Frauds to the 
same extent as the seller.” 


ws The Way 


“JOB RAISE 


BE SUCCESSFUL! | 
Make Big Money! 


Send for this Big, New i- 
FREE Auto Book right | 
now! Same remarkable 
book has shown hun- 
dreds the way to amazing money raises. 
I'll show you amazing proof of it! Find 
out about Tremendous Opportunities 
for you in World’s Biggest Business. 
See how I train you right in your own 
home—how I oe Rt you in line for Big Jobs 
Au rt—a class earning up to 
$10,000 a youl ive you employment ser- 
vice your whole fits long—also lifetime 
consultation service mmo’ i 
all you need. Mine i is the onl 
Way’’ Training on earth! fa. 
execr eas ye you need. Get 
AS derful (a) 
offer right of GB) 


4 Outfits. Write 
quick! 
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CHICA 
TRAINING CORPORATION 
- al? 1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Dept. 222 


Send me at once your FREE book, AUTO 
FACTS. Also show me how you give me4 
big outfits, FREE of any extra charge. 











[The Farm Journal Wants You | 


To Represent It in 
Your Neighborhood 


extra money we have 
If You Want a spare -time position 


for you to be our Club- Secretary and 
represent The Farm Journal in your 
own home neighborhood. 
Our representatives 
More Money make more money or 
get finer and better rewards. Any one 
can get folks to take The Farm Journal. 
No experience is needed. We help you 
along and make it easy for you. The 
place is yours for the asking. 
Men, wo- 
We Show You How 2c” iu. 
or girls can do the work. Remember you 
are your own boss and can work where 
you please. It pays big. 


See What This Boy Did 
Earned $40.00 for Christmas 


Charles Anderson, who: lives in Ohio, 
needed Christmas money, so he 
on all the folks handy and made $40.00 


in cash—you can do the same. 


MAIL THIS NOW 
We Send YOUR Outfit Free of Cost. 
The Farm Journal, 

RMC Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa- 


Gentlemen: Please appoint me your Club- 
Secretary for my elabhetiaoed and send me 
a complete free outfit. 
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Street (RFD) 
P.O State. 



































$141% to $275 Month 


MAIL CARRIERS .” 
(City or Rural) oie 


Steady— common edu- a 
cation suficient. A. Frankl 
stat, 18 up. ay we Institate 
> Dept. w 
AS Rochester, N. 
Mail Coupon fond care 
Today “— . fa eh 
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— on the Kelly tree until it bears. 


gated on whole root, awe 8 
not by grafting on piece roo 


we will gladly send you. 
Ask ik About New Cortland Apple. 
To be fair, we must fill all orders in the 


with us. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries 


Established in 1880 





Grown by 


SEEDS a Woman 


is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 








New, Heavy- it first 
year from Bp yy all summer oa fall 
“berries large as . Easily cultivated 
e as tomatoes. akes at cious pies, 
Fellies, sauce, etc. Large pkg., 10c, — 


. pos’ 
Order @ package of new Garden huckle- 
es and ‘or our free TODAY. 








ARDEN AND ORCHARD BOOK 


A big, new, illustrated catalog from Ameri- 

ca’s reliable seedsmen and nurserymen—all 

the best varieties of trees, shrubs, fruits, 

FREE seeds, accurately described and reasona- 

BOOK bly priced. Edition limited—Send post- 
card for your copy today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box F-4 Painesville, Ohio 





Plums, Cherries—all budded 
from bearing orchards. Well- 


~- ver Ever- 
alert e Trees and Surube 


hee Peaccecd on by , Ae 
mail pri 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, bs 12, Berlin, Maryland 


VICK’S Siu GUIDE 


Ready Rig fF ~ y. 1926 
JAMES "S SON , N.Y. 
The Flower City 








14 Stone Street 














‘SEE 5 Pkts. Vegetable, 15c. 10 varieties Annual 

Plowman, 8 noven Bpoacer Sweet Peas, 8kinds 
GiantPansy, allfor 10c. BULBS: 50c, SR 

Cannas, 50c. To0,Gladiela Bulblete, 250. Orchid ee Bulbs, a! all colors, 5 


Sia Pas 


c. S. PERDUE i Sa 
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Be Sure of Your 
Fruit Before You Plant 


The “‘True-to-Name”’ Lead Seal of the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association 


nd whether certified or not, you can be 
sure of bigger and better crops because 
every Kelly tree is guaranteed a pet i 


There are Kelly trees in ~ il neighbor- 
hood. Talk to their owners whose names 


rotation received. You should plan to 

order your selection of guaranteed ‘*True- 

to-Name”’ stock early and let us hold it 

for you. So wit today for your copy 

of our catalog. We have no agents—you 
irect 


1170 Cherry St., Dansville, N.Y. 











Artificially Heated 
Hotbeds 


Continued from page 88 











must not be burned, for its gases would 
injure the plants. The heat is regulated by 
means of an iron door or piece of sheet iron 
placed at the entrance of the fire-box, and 
also by closing or partly closing one or both 
of the chimneys with a flat board. 


HE hot-water-heated bed costs more to 
build than a flue-heated one, but it is 
more permanent and gives a more even and 
more easily controlled temperature. Hot- 
water beds for growing sweet potato plants 
average ten to twelve feet wide and 40 to 60 
feet long. The frame is built as for the 
flue-heated bed. 
For the ordinary bed, 10 x 50 feet, a pit 
8 x 8 feet (inside measurements) and seven 
feet deep, about six feet four inches below 
the ground level, 20 inches projecting above, 
is recommended. The pit ‘is made with six- 
inch concrete walls and a concrete floor. 
There must be a good workable drain in the 


floor. The pit is covered with an A-roof, - 


=F 
=) 
3 


a 
“¥ 
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Pipes in place for hot-water bed 


extending three feet nine inches at the peak 
above the upper edge of the pit. The ex- 
pansion tank is located directly beneath the 
roof, just above the boiler. 


HE soil bed of the hot-water-heated hot- 

bed, unlike that of the flue-heated hot- 
bed, has no open space underneath. The 
frame of the bed consists of a four-inch 
concrete wall three feet deep, extending two 
feet below the ground surface and one foot 
above. In building the bed, the soil within 
the frame is dug out to a depth of two feet 
below the top of the frame, and then the 
pipes are laid. 

The piping system consists of one and one- 
fourth-inch parallel flow pipes, carrying the 
water away from the boiler; return pipes of 
the same size carry the water back. Three 
two-inch header pipes, two at the boiler end 
(one for the flow and one for the return 
pipes), and the third at the far end, connect 
the flow with the return pipes. The header 
pipes at the boiler end are connected with 
the boiler by two-and-one-half-inch or three- 
inch flow pipes. The parallel flow and 
return pipes are placed one foot apart from 
center to center. A bed ten feet wide re- 
quires ten pipes. The two outside pipes are 
flow pipes, each six inches from the concrete 
wall, and the remaining flow and return 
pipes are 2 ware alternately, except near the 
center, where two return pipes' come to- 
gether. 

The pipes are placed on a six-inch incline, 
so .as to allow the escape of air and better 
circulation of the water. The ends of the 
flow pipes at the boiler are six inches below 
those of the return pipes. The water passes 
out of the main flow pipe to the lower header, 
through the parallel flow pipes to the header 
at the far end, thence back through the 
parallel return pipes to the upper header at 
the boiler end, and thence into the boiler by 
way of the main return pipe. The header 
at the far end is equipped with two air 
stop-cocks to allow air to escape. 








ies, Flowers 
Tells which varieties to select for Home 
or commercial 


1003 B. W. A. N. Sieeroens * 1 
é put & ore of tf many cones coneetinel en Strong, 


*250 Prize fine fo cote fant nm 


ite for FREE copy. 











"ARM SEEDS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES| 


50, BEAN! 
60, to 15% a 
.50, CRIMSON CLOVER $6.50, BILLION DOLLAR 
RASS $1.80, ALFALFA (about 98% Purity) 
$10.00.. We are located to save you money and 





















SEEDS wondertu triaiorte 
Wonderful Trial 
We will mail the following 20 Sample packets of 
Fresh, Reliable Seeds worth $1.00 for only 10 cts 
paeeaes. Ball Head PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
ARROT, "Half Long PARSNIP, Imp. Guernsey 
CELERY: Best Winter RADISH, White Icicle 
CUMBER Favorite Sr IN ACM. Summer 
SK MELON, Gem TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERMELON, Early TURNIP, Purple Top Globe 
EST STAN FL orth 50c 





» LittleGem PINKS ri Mixed 


OCHIA, Foliage MIXED FLOW ERE S00Sorts 
Steps at Wholesale Prices. SEED BOOK FR 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 


25 Summer Blooming Oxalis Bulbs for: 100, 
“7 iy Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs 25c 
5 Grand Double Dahlia Bulbs $00 











Northern Grown to insure hardisess. 
alog. Free packet of seeds with every «| 
Catalog. We guarantee safe delivery. @ 
GOLDEN RULE NURSERIES 
Dept. 11 OREGON, ELLINOMS. 


ic. Farliest Tomato 


Is Jung’s Wayahed. Big 
ripe as early a Sete at ‘Noth 
earlier to be 

special aher wheats tn i ofthis 

omato and pkt. of t 

catia, Lettuce, Onion. Radish, Parsnip, ae ay Ane 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pts, for 10c, 

bill for 10ce with each order. Money hack ifnot oxtia? 
fied. Catalog of Seed Bargains F. . Send Todays 


J. W. Jung Seed 'Co., Sta. T, Randolph, Wis. 
Bargain Tree Catalog 











AppleTrees 25c,PeachTrees, 20c each, Postpaid Se 


Growers of Fruit Trees, | Plants, Vine 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 

Write today and save money « 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE, GENEVA, oak 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES..........$1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES.......:.::.$1 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES..........$1. 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog ! 
Box A, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Fairbury. 


&. MEN WANTED 2. 


Steady demand, Complete cooperation. { 
pee tate oy We lie ned tinct Wits for 


PERRY NURSERY CO., Dept. F2, Rochester, 


se << 

























Charles Mason, 

















Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
Chery Vordover ond Mester Should Try This Wontertel 
Collection of rown Seeds. 

aid, one 


Bea ies hte ae ay 
ito, Princess ish, -Growing Celery, 
ly Arrow-head Cabbage, Fullerton Market 

¢e and 12 varieties choice Flower Seeds. 


‘$100 For a Name 
Write today for our New Garden and Plan 
Guide. Weare offering a Cash Prize of $100 area 

ing a name for our new Tomato, 
the best all around variety ever 
t produced. Sample Packet Free 
vith each Seed Order. Contest for 
Cash Prize open to anyone 
having a garden --but only 
one’ person per family. 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
Dept. 333 Rocktord, Iilinais 


? e Te Ja be lata 








FEBRUARY, 1925 








~~ Known for Reliability 


We specialize in Field Seeds. Our Clovers, 

Y Alfalfa and Timothy are standards See, pur, ity, 
hardiness and high germination. Samplesif desired, 
Fire Dried Seed Corn. Wisconsin grown, 

adapted varieties. Stock never so fine. 

on ete 
Oats and Barley. We are 
henge uarters. Also Seed Potatoes 
orage Crops. 

‘OLDS! 39th CATALOG 
Now ready. 96 pages, illustrated. 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
complete! et of best var: eties. Bulbs, 

tc Send postaltoday. 
LL. OLDS SEED COMPANY 


Drawer 22 vee hed ween 














Does Seeding, ™ 

Cultivating and 
| Lawn Mowing with 
' great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does. the d 
work. Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter- 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn etc. 
A boy or girl will run it 

; with . delight. . Write 
GILSON MFG. C0., , .515 PARK ST., PCRT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


aaienens 


DEORIA 
Wagon Fevtilizev 
































‘and Power Lawnmower 


A- Practical Proven Power 
Odliivssart or Gardeners, Sub- 
Free 


‘American Farm Machine Co. 
3078 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Borgnine in Vi ag aoe and cea 


SEEDS == Sood, Date, LM catalog and packet 


” eed FREE. 
i 2 pies. Somer ® Dept. E, St. Charles, Ml. 


“Ss 











Preventing Accidents 


Continued from page 108 











Such an accident occurred last summer where 
the father picked his child from a ditch into 
which it had fallen a few minutes previously: 
Passing strangers tried to persuade the 
father to let them take the child to a neigh- 
boring town where a doctor could be found, 
but the crazed man refused to let the child 
go out of his arms and continued to hold the 
little body, doing nothing but wail, while 
the precious minutes slipped uselessly away. 
There is no doubt that the child could 
have been saved, the body still being warm, 
had the father been willing to accept help. 
A physician, when told of the circumstances, 
said he considered it perfectly justifiable to 
knock down such a parent and take the child 
away by force, that its life might be saved. 


HE proper procedure to be used in case of 

drowning should be thoroughly learned. 
The following method is simple, easily re- 
membered and can be used by one person: 
Place the patient on his back on the floor 
with a ord block under the shoulders, allow- 
ing the head to fall backward. Clothing 
should be loosened. The tongue should be 
drawn forward and held by the thumb and 
finger wrapped in the corner of a handker- 
chief. If no helper is at hand the tongue can 
be tied to the chin by.a piece of string or a 
rubber band. “The operator must kneel at 
the patient’s head and, taking hold of the 
arms above the elbows, bring them up ov er 
the head as far back as they will go. This 
expands the chest. Hold them thus for two 
seconds, bring them down against the ribs, 
cross them over the pit of the stomach and, 
leaning forward, press them steadily upon the 
sides and front of the chest. Keep the 
pressure. here for two seconds. | This expels 
the air from the chest. 

Repeat these movements regularly about 
15 times a minute until natural respiration is 
established. The patient begins to breathe 
in short gasps, but natural respiration may 
again fail and the artiiicial respiration may 
need to be resorted to again. When this 
method is properly performed the flow of air 
in and’ out of the larynx can be distinctly 
heard. 

A person may be restored after being 
some time in the water and presenting char- 
acteristic appearance of the apparently 
drowned, wita face swollen and purple, lips 
livid, eyes bloodshot, mouth and lungs con- 


taining frothy fluid, ‘hands and feet swollen - 


and discolored. The body may be cold. 
Efforts at resuscitation should not, be given 
up until every possible chance for hope has 
been exhausted. Cases have been known 
where persons apparently drowned have 
i restored after two or three hours of 
effort. 


Attractive New Needlework 
Continued from page 110 


overwhipping of a strand of cotton can be 
used instead of the wool and floss, if pre- 
ferred. The edge is hemmed and run along 
the upper edge with the white floss. The 
crib cover measures 36 x 45 inches. 

Fig. 4—2 shows an easily crocheted edging 
that can be used on straight edges or on 
round or oblong doilies or mats. 

Ist row: Workins. c. around edge or into 
hemstitching (cither hand or machine). 

2d row: Ch. 9, 45s. c. in s.‘c. of previous 
row, ch. 9, skip next 5 stitches in lst row and 
work 4 s. c. in next 4 stitches. Repeat, al- 
ways leaving 5 sts. between groups except 
when turning corners or on ends of oblongs, 
when groups of 4s. c. should be closer. 

3d row: Ch. 5, 4 tr. c. under 9 ch. of 
preceding row, ch. 5, 1 s. c. in 2d and 3d 
s. c. of groups in preceding row. Repeat to 
end of row. 

4th row: Ch. 9, 1 s. c. in each tr. c. of 
group in preceding row. Repeat to end of 
row. 

5th row: Repeat directions for 3d row. 

6th row: Repeat directions for 4th row. 

‘7th row: Ch. 5, 3 tr. c. with picot for 
each st. under 9 ch. of preceding row. Repeat 
to end of row. 

For particulars, address Needlework Edi- 
tor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 








to SHAW 


ie TRACTORS 
Pays for Itself | Plus 


—in one short season in money, 

time and labor saved, Low Seeds 

pence eeocrg | ig an makes it 2 

easy toown this better power 

garden tractor. Just the Cultivates 

machine em farms, 

Lg esta suburban places, 
Takes the ‘back: break’’ out Mows 

of farm tasks, Easy and, cheap to to 

Pang HEV ref eet | ums Bel 
; le in 

eee Mowerattac Machinery 

ft. Cutter Bar and Knife 
that uses standard 3-inch sections. 


24 toy 
Free Book= 222% 
practer Catalog. Tells 7 
Saves you_money. 
NEN We LOW be ICES ‘Gad fall ioe 


formation. : 











@) Shaw , Mig. 
P rs} Dept. FJ5 Galesburg, 
mie Kansas 





PLANT 
ie Right 


just et means a better crop 
of corn, and Acme Corn Plant- 
ers do it that way. 


ACME Planters 
Tested and Guaranteed 
For years they have served the 
farmer and gardener faithfully. 
They are designed right, built 
right, and work right. 
Ask Your Dealerfor Acme 
Planters and get satisfaction. 
Write for catalog to Dept. 28 
Potato pegtomens Co. 
Traverse City, - Mich. 














PLANTING 
Every farmer knows the inpertagete 
of proper tato plantin; ere’sa 
machine that does it perfectly. Has 
none of the — of common plant- 


jPerreey POTATO 


ers. ms the furrow pe — 
drops the — wey A covers 


} uniformly, and best of 





Masters rs Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 
Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, C ab- 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


NoStooping- NoLameBack 


ie success of your is assured, 
eee set read out our plantsjust ely 
you pre rea Bech ean ess 


Ss faot no hand setting. oe 

= a te np plete satis back. 
or you 

Write for free tren tteostrebeds literature, 


$ PLANTER CO.Dept. 10. Chicago,!IL_ 


200° TREES. 


gaan rape ies Fredonia,N ore 





feasion by se Wes 
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U. Ss. Gaveranunt Jobs 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


These are steady positions. py poor business 


conditions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. U.S. 
Government employees get their pay for twelve full 
months every year. There is no such thing as 
TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 
TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fi teenth of each month. Their 
pay is increased to a maximum of $2,700 a year. While 
away from home they are allowed hotel expenses. 


PAID VACATIONS 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees 
are given a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
= | eave, On runs they usually work 3 “ and have 

3 deve off duty or in the same proportion. this 

luty and vacation their pay continues just oF; 
they were workin When they grow old, they are porn 
with a pension. hey travel on a pass, while on dut , and 
have a wonderful chance to see the country, thus ering 
a wonderful opportunity to farmers. 
A 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS 
Clerks and Carriers commence at %:,700 a v4 
year and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 p R 


aid vacation Examinations are frequent- 
F held in larger cities City residence is un- 7 ene 
-239 


Ins: 
CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.c. # Rochester. N. Y. 


to men and women 18 or over Kindly rus 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. entirely free o' charge 
Pleasant clerical work in the BFE KR 
various government de- copy of illustrated book ,‘*How 
partments at Wash- to Get a U.S. Government Job;"’ 
ington, D. C. y (2) A list of the 0.8. Jobs obtain- 
GET FREE LIST OF 


POSITIONS 7 ons (Railway Postal Clerk ‘S908: ed 
Fill out and mail / \ )eity malt Clerk weees 


th .” ($2100-83: 
today & ()¢lerk at Washington; ©. &. ‘191140-33 
now, at 

once. ” js 


7 i prididak 060 asccensnsds chisevodeyisydeaesetrc enh 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It 


Men Prepare As 


Firemen, brakemen, colored train or sleeping car 
porters, write for application blank; experience un- 
necessary ; first class roads, no strike. Name posi- 


tion wanted. 
aa ah. Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Satara 


 Sedanabkbed Wanted 


| Teev Farm Journal now has 




















several permanent, well-paying 

the-year-around positions open 
for reliable, steady men from 21 
to 60 years of age. 


The work is easy and most agreeable. | 
Farmers are the finest folks on earth to | 
deal with, and all our men have todo 
is to travel the country districts tak- 
ing orders for the lowest priced, eas- 
iest selling and most necessary farm 
proposition in the world. 

Previous selling experience d le, but 
not required. ‘Aoplietions desired on! — 

te truthful, respectable men, 

knowledge of farmi rerho are willing to be 
away from home, "work six d a week 
aud setadonid af bod woulhes ar iaavunnds. 


The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will ee 
individual training in the field under an ex- 
pert, before 4 allowed to travel alone. 
Also, there is advancement and higher pay 
for men who make good 
While men owning automobiles or horses 
and ean cover territory more com- 
fortably, steady hard workers, who are 
willing éo walk their territory ae =e a 
ido auilions aie atealie aati: 
Write at once, stati e, qualifications 
for position. ; business experience and when 


you can 
Ssteo Deseseaant 


The farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Do You 
Want to Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditidns (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm 
ournal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 











Poison Bait for Gophers 


LEASE print the formula for making 

gopher poison. A bunch of us Kan- 
sas farmers are going to mix up a large 
batch of bait together. G. B., Kans. 


For a large batch of poisoned grain you 

will need the following materials: 
25 ounces of strychnin (alkaloid). 
2% ounces saccharin. 
1% pounds baking-soda. 
1 pound laundry starch. 
7 pounds dark corn-sirup. 
4 ounces, glycerin. 
10 bushels clean, heavy oats. 
5% quarts water. 

Equipment for mixing: One extra-large 
dishpan, one six-quart pan or pail, one small 
pan, one large mixing-spoon, one table- 
spoon, cup for dissolving saccharin, shovel 
for mixing the grain. Have the druggist 
weigh out and do up the strychnin and 
glycerin. The farm kitchen will supply the 
soda, starch and sirup. 

Dissolve the starch in one pint of cold 
water in small pan. Mix strychnin and soda 
in large pan, add one and one-half quarts of 
water and stir to paste. Pour gylcerin into 
sirup and stir. Dissolve saccharin in a little 
water in the cup. Bring three and one-half 
quarts of water to boil in six-quart pan. 
Pour dissolved starch slowly into boiling 
water and cook to paste, stirring all the 
while. Pour paste into large pan and mix 
thoroughly with the soda-strychnin paste. 
Add sirup-glycerin mixture and stir. Add dis- 
solved saccharin, slowly, so it will not foam 
over. Stir the whole mixture for several min- 
utes, then pour over oats and shovel the pile 
back and forth eight or ten times, so-as to 
moisten all the grains. Spread the oats thin 
(six inches deep) and turn every few hours. 
When thoroughly dry, it can be put into bags 
and stored. 

Use one teaspoonful in each runway, to 
kill pocket gophers. 


Stinkweed or Dog-Fennel 


You have never printed in your columns 
a method for the control of stinkweed. 
Montana. U. B. M. 


Stinkweed, dog-fennel, or Mayweed, is 
one of the filthiest. weeds we have. It is 
very acid and much contact with it will 
cause scalds on your hands and body. For- 
tunately it is an annual and therefore easily 
destroyed, if you me . promptly before the 
flowers xk ty here it infests large 
areas, a crop Mike pe! = which requires 
frequent cutting, will kill it out in a few 
years’ time, provided you cut the hay before 
the stinkweed blooms. In grain-fields, the 
seedlings can be harrowed out in spring 
before any damage is done to the grain. 





Legal Questions 
‘Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


How Debts of Estate Are Paid; 
Support of Widow 

A married man, by the-terms of his will, 

left certain described real and personal 

property to his widow, gave his son cer- 

tain described real estate, and gave his 

daughter all the remainder of his estate, 








Deformities 
of the Back — 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
:less, found relief. A man who 
‘was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
i Philo Burt Appliance three 

weeks. We have successfully 
‘satan more than 50,000cases the past 25 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case, There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate: : 
thoroughly. Price within : 
reach of all. : 


Send For Our Free Book. : 
Myositis te ses 
mation at 











































giving you 


PHILO ‘BURT MFG.CO. 
218-14 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








500 QTS. OF FIRE GAS 
FROM 1 QT. OF LIQUID 


At last, the ideal way to put out fires quick 
has been discovered. This is a new fire gun 
that shoots a chemical more than 25 feet 
without pumping. And this chemical com- 
ing in contact with fire creates a gas of more 
than 500 times the original volume. This 
gas smothers out fires instantly by shutting 
off the air. It puts out celluloid, gasoline, 
kerosene fires that water only makes worse. 
Absolutely stainless to clothes, harmless to 
cS. Inexpensive. Always ready. Abso- 
utely necessary for cars and homes, farms, 
garages, factories, schools, etc. Agents or 
spare-time workers interested in making Big 
Money should write immediately for sales 
plan. Write at once for low price intro- 
ductory offer to the 
WELDON MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. B-10 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dont neglectacold | 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole be- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oilof mustard. Ithas all the 
healing properties of the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster without the blister. 

At the first sneeze take Musterole 
from the bathroom shelf and rub the 
ointment gently over congested spot. 

It penetrates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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6 
consisting principally of personal property. 
1. Out of what property must the debts 
of the estate be paid? 2. Is the daughter 
entitled to compensation for the board 
and support of the widow while the estate 
is being settled? Reader, New York. 


1. Where the will does not prescribe the 
order in which property of the estate is to be 
taken for the payment of debts, personal 
peer will be taken before real estate, and 
in the case stated the debts would be paid out 
of the personal property bequeathed to the 
daughter in the residuary clause of the will 
rather than out of the specific articles of 
personal property bequeathed to the widow. 


2. The court has authority to make allowance 
for the support of the widow during the 
settlement of the estate. If such an allow- 
anee were made in this case, however, it 
would come out of the daughter’s property 
bequeathed to her in the residuary clause of 
the will, so there would be little, if any, ad- 
vantage to the daughter in applying for such 
an allowance. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Growth in Horse’s Eye 


One of my horses has a growth the size of 
a corn kernel at the inner and lower cor- 
ner of one of his eyes. The growth has 
the appearance of proud flesh. I first 
noticed it about five months ago. The 
eye is usually running with water. What 
is the growth and how can it be re- 
moved? F.C. 


There is probably a tumorous growth in 
the inner angle of the eye. Complete relief 
can be obtained only by a surgical operation, 
and a competent veterinarian should be em- 
sored for this purpose. Bathing the eye 
with boric-acid solution will clear up the in- 
flammatory condition but will, of course, 
not affect the size of the growth. 


Cow a Hard Milker 


I have a cow about six years old that has 
had three calves, and is getting terribly 
hard to milk, especially in front teats. 
What can be done for this? Pi JtH: 


You need some lead teat-plugs, or almost 
any form of teat-plug, which when inserted 
will stretch the circular constrictor muscles 
at the end of the teat. Some dairymen say: 
“Once a hard milker, always a hard milker.” 
This just about expresses it. It is not often. 
possible to improve a hard-milking cow. 


Health Questions 


Answered by Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


G. M. Mc., Okla.: Infection about the 
fingernails is usually preceded by a dry and 
cracked skin.» Keep your hands out of strong 
soap-water, and rub cold-cream or vaseline 
on them after you have finished your wash. 
Keep your skin soft -by rubbing cold-cream. 
into. your hands every night.. If the skin 
cracks about the nail, paint the part with a 
weak solution of tincture of iodin and place 
a small dressing or a clean piece of adhesive 
plaster on it. If pus forms about the nail, 
insist. on your physician opening it, and thus 
keep it from spreading. 


R. L., Wyo.: Painful, inflamed toe joints 
affected by changes in the weather probably 
are due to inflammatory conditions within 
the joint. I would suggest having your 
teeth, tonsils and sinuses looked after, and 
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Incubator Chick: “Gosh, somehow 
that reminds me of mother!” 
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FreeFarm 


Introductory Course 

7 . 

in Practical Horse 

e * 
Training 

WouLpD you like to be able to break 

colts in just a few days—to cure 
horses, mules or teams of bad habits 
forever? Youcan. Through This Amaz- 
ing New Easy Way toTrain Horses, you 
can quickly learn how to break or train 
any colt or horse. 
And now you can have FREE The In- 
troductory Course in Practical Horse 
Training prepared by the famous horse 
Beery. 
HOW TO CURE BAD HABITS 
How would you curea horse of shying 
on the road, kicking, balking, biting, 
running away, and other habits that 
make him hard to handle and damage 


The Free Introductory Course points 
the way to curing all these habits and 
many more. Fully illustrated and brim- 
ful of gee Pherae Ah Se on pone 
ining. Sent a utely free to an 
Sounare reeder. conan’ —— to 
be without this valuable information 
it maysave you hundredsof dollars— 
perhaps even your life! sails 
“No Cost--No jon. 
Seer rin out and Mail The Coupon. 
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Beery School of 
Rommegne 
Pleasantxin, oho Running Away 


Beery School of Horsemanship 
Dept. 222, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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—— RAZOR Sree 
Ei Di se 
a ee A 
R $1.18 POSTPAID 
Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sports- 
ned easily. S 
tested HAND FORGED 











A GENUINE KNIFE FO 


im” men ge light — strong; ree 
handle. German silver finish; 
FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRA 


FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 


renal SEEM, 3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
siege Send for our 100 
page free list and 
‘HOW TO USE A 
RAZOR” 
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ao MAHER & GROSH CO. 
SS 638 A Si., Toledo, Ohio 
Established 1877 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on est 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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~ ‘The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 




























CUT WINTER FUEL 2 


5) 





best helper for 40 save money 
sree p=. Yol"cky 10 1s” for free 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 2633 S. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACREAGE and CORRECTNESS 
of the SURVEY of any FARMs 


of however many sides or 
angles, can be determined 
as dependably as any sur- 
veyor with LAND AREAS, 
a book written in plain, 
simple language and easily <j. 
understood. As her 4th les- GS & 
son; a high school miss de- 
termined the area, correct- 
ness of measurements and errors of a sur- 
vey of eleven sides, while a boy, as his 
6th lesson, did so with that shown by this 
cut. The farm boy or girl, or the farmer 
himself, can do as well. Cloth. 60 Pages. 
Price $2.00 W.-E. PETERS, ATHENS, 
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M FENCE 


Ci ai arod for a 26 in. hog fence. 
© Freight Paid in Il., ind.— 
18¢ in lowa and only slightly 
more in other states for freight. Low 
——_.<29 prices Barb Wire, Posts, Gates. 
Bll {iui 3 From factory-to-user-direct 
nit io Tl yp, WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
otf Zou com now buy pew highest 
j ity galv Fence, one- 
staye that can’t slip ata 
saving. 























How Much Gas 
in the Tank? 


That's a question that need no 
bother Ford, Chevrolet and 
Overland owners. any - more. 
ust screw this TASCO Gaso- 
inie Gauge in place of the filler 
cap and read your gas at a 
glance. TA SCO Gauges are 
cree ie has life of the car. 
rice $1.25 plus postage if C. 
O. D. (We pay. postage if you 
send cash with order.) If your 
dealer can’t suppy you, just use 
coupon, being sure to give 
the make, year and type (tour- 
ing, coupe, sedan, or roadster) 
of your car. 


THE AKRON-SELLE COMPANY 
222 Chestnut St. Akron, Ohio 





AKRON-SELLE CO., Akron, Ohio (222) 
Send me one TASCO Gasoline Gauge 








{) $1.25 enclosed, send t paid, 

5 Send €. 0. D. for $lo5 1 
Make of = “— a = 
Car. Year. Type——__ 
Name. 

AAA 
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— | White Leghorn | 
HATH ESB) £5.79 net praitt onet, tnt ar 


Wonderful Winter lay: ng e white eggs 
Offici test ot winners. Bar- 
a Eee sfGth. PME. Fone eed 
"Big discount now. Valuable catalog free. 
s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 116Center Hall, Pa. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 














S G4 BREEDS Suctcrs, xsi tee 


high quality, hardy and mens profitable. 
Powls, eggs, incubators, prosderas slowest 
ices. America’s great plant. At it 33 yrs. 

e new 100 page book and catalog free. 


R.F.Neubert Co. E Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 
Poultry 2s.:. Guide 


= about feed and raising for 
calle loo ene SEAL INCOBATORS. Hot 
ister and Electric—IDEAL BROODERS 

—Coal and Oi) Burning— Baby chicks, Eggs F 

for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 

3. W. MILLER CO., Box 170, Rockford, til. 





are 










5 tains many colored & 
po J roasts poultry information. Low prices ‘ 
Sp howls eges, baby chicks and incubators. 
Written bys man who knows. Mailed FREE. ao 


Frank Foy & Sons, Box 36 Clinton, lowa 


NICHOLS as WHITE LEGHORNS 
my ee for White Diarrhoea. 
Brock. 3GS—CHICKS. Low prices. Fine 

in colors sent FREE. Write today. 
wo 8? . Monmouth, Ill. 








by ae 
ers. w . World 
can Egg Contest! Greatest 


Fie 
——  =sUPERIOR QUALITY 


ICKS. be Leghorns, Heavy Assorted 
fe: Barred Rock, Reds, 100, 14; Bott & Wh. hock: 
at Or ~ 100, $15; Wh. Orps & Wyan., 100, 
$16. Pos’ 100%. Free, Secrets of Poultry Success. 
illinois E mchery Dept. 26 Metropolis, i. 


BABY CHICKS Steach 
Ee ike sfaesa amie dares oy. Breed ae lew 


bee, Wel fr go-age eae. — 
Hatcheries, Box 503, Lancaster, Mo 





















PURE BRED CHICKS 
Best oe. kay Leghorns inspected. them 
ona” “ilekost Guuslity Von Can Peicus Fins 
Uy pou Padi: Sax" he Bancer ah 


Bi 
Chicks 2 chute Blood 


a, (4a 


Aig Cao asp cots 2 
OUR EVAPORATING NEST EGG 

















Constant! absolutely k hens 
mites a B pap ~~ dusting and a ¥ ge Ai 
always used. Send $1.00 for of 6. Botes paid. 


EVAPORATING NEST EGG CO., Wahoo, Nebr. 









Pure-bred Ohio Accredited chicks. 

no more and pay better. Write wan 
cn eye aes pate ea 
HOYTVILLE HATCHERY, Ave. 30, Hoytville, hie 


68 | BREED ‘Book Free=i00 Pages 
Northern raised chickens, 















aE et Sat “SE fror ony ‘ksville 


ate &b 
HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


circular bef: chicks; 
Black be LEGHORN is ae ot Ba layer and most cat profitable 











Write today. A. E, Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, ¥.J. 


CHICKS, EGGS, ST STOCK— 











Benes Tocke W, Litiicy won exhib tion, grades 
—catalog free. Poultry Farm, Dept. 6, Riverdale, N. J 
ee tek ane 14 yedrs of satis- 
CHIX 22so ects 
STATE ACCREDITED Free Catalog. 
BOOTH FARMS CLINTON, 4 
Aristocrat Baby Chicks, 2s.ceehp; (americas bet fee 
breeders. 2 man iainerena, Rocks, “Keds, 
Ww ; live ‘delivery. Illus. 
yandottes, roe i very 











_very short time. I wouldn’t bother with 








MAKE HENS LAY™ 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks}, 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone,” 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL’ c 
BONE CUTTER * 
fast, easy, fine; never 
10 Days’ Free Triat. No money in advance. Book 
F.W. MANN CO., 80x 40, MILFORD,MASS.4@ 


eliminate any focus of infection. A rup- | 
down condition may be the cause. Local | 
applications of equal parts of iodin ointment | 
and lard often help temporarily. 


Cc. G. S., Pa.: A solution for use in an | 
atomizer for a catarrhal condition of the 




























































nose _ Phenol, 16 —: oe biborate, 7 
one dram; glycerin, three drams; water " 
sufficient to make four ounces. Use three wy, 4 WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 
times a day. ; The Nation’s Great Poultry. Manu: 
i : ~s Beautiful Pictures. Mrs. . PT 
be , Pare-Bred Poultry nd ps 
R d ° ° song, lak akg LOW PE ai 
adio Questions ” 
Pa 
Answered by Hugh Martin - 
Boosting B Batteries ; 
I use three cells of our 32-volt lighting m4 iayers. 100% live deliver ; 
plant for A battery current, and 90-volt ui LA ogden rar Raa Stustestaa. ¢ 
dry B batteries. As the B_ batteries MILLERS Write for book and prices today. Seg #8 : 
gradually run down, could I boost them r 
with some more cells of the lighting 
plant? E. A.N., Iowa. 
There is no electrical reason why you ae 
should not do this, and if you want to try ‘ 
it and don’t know how, ‘send me a diagram q 








of your set and I will show you. 

At the same time, my advice is that it 
would not be worth fooling with. When 
your B batteries get low enough to need 
wowapeese 7 t hey are fe —_ wae that arene Lae Prema Pree Alo Cocker. Say! Hana 
you co o would only prolong their life a (SRE GEO. B. FERRIS, 899 UNION. GRAND. RAPIDS) MICH 


. 








Egy bred 25 years. Guaranteed to five.:Shipped C.O.Dy 








Ma 


them, if I were you. Since you have your FARM NEAR ATLANTIC cit TY 


power generator, why don’t you get a storage World’s best market. 15 acres. Cal. Bungalow. cea 
wner 


B battery and recharge it as needed? houses. 200 chickens. Tools. Furniture. Ov pr 
sacrifice for $1900. Cash $700. Details free catalog... 
AMERICAN FARM AGEN 
Building and Selling 008 Etand Tee Bate Pies Pa. 





I have a very good five-tube tuned radio 
frequency set (not Neutrodyne), and a 








‘ : i id Re CER STR 
few of my friends want me to build them rca: SS VARIETIES: ‘Big book with ni 
sets like it. Can I do this, or is the circuit ing, diseases + se eae ay 
9 owls, Brooder S' Sui 
fp uae ve nase Hi., er < ea SHOEMAKER, Gor 71, FREEPORT, ILL, 
can’t advise anybody infringe on A 
patent rights, of course, but the situation BABY CHICKS Delivery Gostentesd. =” 1008 "pets a 
has changed since the basic patents on the s: SC. White, Anconas, Bick i : $12.00 : 
De Forest three-element electron tube ex- . Rocks, Anconas noreas’. a 
pired a few months ago. There are still 23 Bis pats ae i Be ia 
é t t . , Odds & 100, Hea’ savy Mixed - 12.00 
many patents on tubes and condensers and _—_ mde, 7 sy. 2s Hest Wx Wha 


other radio instruments, but as a practical 

matter, the manufacturers of these articles 

are very glad to have you ig them and 
ik 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 19 BUCYRUS,.OHIO — 








build and sell all a sets you Ragen ABLE a 
sands of radio enthusiasts are dobie this for mportan| orf 
their friends all over the country, and I : 4 eels centr tae Me 


have never heard of any legal objections by 
owners of patents, except of course patented 
circuits like the Neutrodyne. If I were you 
I would go ahead until somebody asked me 





rs Seo t pe | -— 2 ARATE he cS sc 











oo. ay 4 S 30, Windsor, Me. 
s RIOR QUALITY” omens. ‘Blood 
SUPE Qu : 


If you have not done anything violent to 
the set, such as dropping it on the floor, 
then I think what it needs is an overhauling 
of the instruments that are most likely to be at 
fault. -Here are the points of trouble and the 


tage SS ey 
Set Showing Signs of Age || fending proeds. a der i 
. : authorized by Ohio tate University. Write today. , 
My radio set is not performing as well | South Kenton Poutiry Farm, Box 14, Kenton, Ohio 
as it used to. It is noisy, squeals too easily, - years’ reputation, - sccred 
and lacks power. Can you tell me what BUY H » beevy laying strains et bast a 
is wrong? B. B. M., Connecticut. | “Cc Hic xe Eve arrival goarasten Informative. 
: free. Tee oe COUNTRY :. 
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remedies; always go after the batteries first: be te we We wea « every Ses prize at — . 
TROUBLE REMEDY S'suPeRiOn CHEK MA Socene ene 3 ea 
















Re-charge if storage bat- 

tery, or throw out and 

A battery run down replace if dry battery. 
Have storage. battery 

tested for internal trouble 


B battery rundown Same as above 


Take to dealer and test new 
tubes; try ‘‘rejuvenating”’ 








Tubes getting old old tubes before throwing Balance few days before 
them out. It often eee een oe 
works 

Battery terminals Take apart and scrape 

corroded bright 
— connection PE Rian ae 





Loose connection or : 
broken soldered Tighten or re-solder 

















joint 
Dirty ‘contacts in Clean ' 
tube sockets poate: 
Dust between vari- Blow out or wipe out very 
able condenser carefully with strip of | cS == 
plates" cloth 





In set of the reflex type using a crystal, 
always look for trouble first in the crystal. 
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M 
eg Ferme Eeesin {Minute 


Amazing new device i ositively 
mg turns E one minute. Ol 

pacity Y fashion hand turning method 

85t01,800 fp Sone. Poultry raisers report 15 to 20% 

$ Egg Size treater hatches and stronger, healthier 

99 chicks. This means bigger profits. 


™ MILLER'S “IDEAL” INCUBATORS 
The only Statidard Incubator on the market having Auto- 
_ Eg; rning Trays. One pull deat tray full of eggs 


exclusive feature on Miller “Td 
¢ Free 























cubators is the result of 35 years’ 
bal experience, Our hatcheries hatc oat 
pion 600,000 babychicks each year. W. 
manufacture every size Incubator from8 8 
to40,000 egg size. Fully Guaranteed. 


Get Free Book‘ Poultry Lessons” 
Tells how to Seed, and care for Baby Chicks, 
also our “‘S) e Offer”’ describi 
nectmpless iineot" ts "Incubators, 

fe ers, Dos a Eggs for Hatch- 
ing. Baby Chicks, etc. Special lowprices 
—Don’t delay! Write today! 


_ 4.W. MILLER CO., Bor 170, Rockford, I 


“MAGIC BROODER 


The only brooder with a gas 











































C.0.D, 

Hens chamber. Famous for high- 
4 grade cage sae A large coal 
ike capacity; non-clinker grate; 
5 MICHA top ook accent — regula- 
ry tion; improv ermostats; 
MTY slide “es PCr gee fee. 
- , is positively 
a —= chill - Ee roof, fire-proof; gas- 
er 1 pag A and depenaable. | Grows chicks at a profit. old 

is. WANT tee. i ee oe nee. 
rite for iculars about our 
hia, Pa. AGENT ANTED new roof >. A_ wonderful 
een ae invention. . Catches all condensation roof. 
ee | United Brooder Co.. 300 PenningtonAve., Trenton, N.J. 
t for 36 
tures in 
ae | i 
upplies. ; how others do it! Doub your 
> LL, 4 profits this year—read_ rica's most V 
__.__— ae magazine. 
1% Live UNE ptf to a better a 
Per 100 eck chicks, r-ore better ets 
i GGER PROFITS. | colored poultry 

~ $12.00 ures. | Send §) for 1 yr. $2 for 3 yrs.. o 

4S ae ‘tow Hens H { Run Our Farm.” based on 
15.00 actual experiences. Write for 

* 42:00 Poultry Tribune, Dept. 18, Mt. Morris, lll. 

a. Free. 

5, OHIO 






FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


‘We have been cing and shipping High Class, 
p well hatched 


, jieks from our pure bred, heavy lay- 
€ ing flocks to thousands of Lie sed customers. All 
FE Leading varieties. rns, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, An- 
KS Guat, Waaorens. er ~ 1008 Live Delivery G Guar. Postpaid. 


$8.70 — 100 and 
Houses and Brooders. 
ing Chicks elsewhere. 


20th Century Hatchery Box.E, New Washington, Ohio 


Combination offers on Brooder 
yo Free 1926 Catalog before buy- 








ail 











yest type D 
> please. 
sia _ Kertin’s ‘oranda ass Farm, Box 16, Center Hall, Pe. 
——— BABY CHICKS Stic Accredited 
. Blood They cost no more 
our big, | Our chicks we ae -banded bey os pore seed 
Sot . = | An sain Oh: hio State University. 
int Write for Our Big Catalog 

: Tells about our pedigreed males Saad Spock pens. Also 
yen, Ohio. utility.stock. Write today. 






WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING 00., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


ITE LEGHORNS ONLY 
BY CHICKS = 
OW PREPAID PRICES 


contest wir.ners for ow yee and insured, Also 


















* 1s, pullets, hens. special price bulletin free. 
: GEORGE B. FERRIS, = we GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Write for catalog telling about 
— * CHICKS our extra amity. chicks. Prize 
winni Bioed lines. Breeders selected by Earl Weaver, 






FAIRFIELD. "HATCHERY, Lock Box 520, Lancaster, Ohio 











“P oop Backed b: bs ears’ breeding 
RED TESTED CKS © jones: We. ereanes 
that live and make an A Learn about 





Ba HL8S | — 


these free. RAMSEY HATOHERY 
Al et nog ot Box 18 RAMSEY, IND. 


_OVIE’S HUSKY CHICKS paras 


ipment insures hus! 
alle pone nn guaranteed. Free catalog tells all. 


"POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 23 Boots St, Maron, Id 
_GilIcKs. ©;,0.D.-, s meaakinte. 


nee ehiecks. 
BD oite tee coteioee dete. 
aaideet ak seteunsy, 303 358 W. aa "nin 


git, kine. rues 3 cone wd 
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How To Treat 


a Cold 
By Nell Roberts Mcintosh 











COLD should be treated as a serious 

disease. Because colds are so common, 
and because, in many cases, no serious re- 
sults appear immediately, they are often 
regarded lightly and left to run their course. 
Every neglected cold affects the tender 
membranes of the nose, throat and lungs, 
and paves the way for some more dreaded 
disease. 

As soon as the first symptoms of a cold 
appear, vigorous treatment should be given. 
The liver and bowels should be made active 
at once to the extent of one or two move- 
ments a day, by the use of effective laxa- 
tives. If there is any constipation, an enema 
should be given at once. By this means the 
poisons in the intestinal tract are removed. 

A hot medicated foot-bath should be used 
at the very beginning of a cold. It gives 
immediate relief by breaking up congestions 
of the lungs, head and throat, and equalizing 
circulation and bodily warmth. The blood 
is drawn from the congested parts to the 
surface of the body and into the icy-cold 


feet. 
For the Foot-Bath 


The. following formula makes an excellent 
medication for such a bath: Mustard 
(powder), three heaping tablespoonfuls; red 
pepper (powder), one and one-half heaping 
tablespoonfuls, common salt, four heaping 
tablespoonfuls. Put these ingredients into a 
pint bottle and add enough cold water to fill 
the bottle. Use two tablespoonfuls of this 
liquid to each foot-bath, shaking the bottle 
well before pouring. 

The feet must be kept in the medicated 
foot-bath for from ten to 20 minutes. Have 
the water deep enough to come well over the 
ankles.. The hands can be held in a bowl of 
the same mixture. Add alittle boiling water 
from time to time to keep the bath at an 
even temperature. 

When the feet are a bright red, wipe dry, 
wrap the patient in a woolen blanket and put 
him to bed. Have him sip slowly from 
water as hot as can be borne, until a warmth 
is produced throughout the whole body. Do 
not induce too great perspiration, as it is 
wee and may end in adding to the 
cold. 
If the above medication can not be ob- 
tained, one tablespoonful of mustard and 
one teaspoonful of salt added to the foot- 
bath will be found helpful. 


If You Sneeze 


To relieve sneezing, running of the eyes 
and nose, heat and itching of these parts, 
wring a cloth from. water as hot as can be 
borne, fold several thicknesses, apply over 
nose, and press gently down over the eyes. 
Cover this with flannel to keep in the heat 
and renew the application when cool. One 
or two tablespoonfuls of wich-hazel added to 
a pint of water used in preparing the hot 
compresses often gives additional relief. 

In the morning, if the cold seems to be 
broken, give the patient a sponge bath in 
cool or tepid water, according to the strength 
of the individual. If the patient coughs, a 
mixture of two tablespoonfuls of strained 
honey and one tablespoonful of lemon juice 
will usually relieve the tightness. 

One treatment of this kind will, in most 
cases, break up a cold if applied promptly 
at vet first appearance. If the cold i is deep- 
seated and does not respond readily to the 
treatment, and especially if fever is present, 
a doctor should be called. The ever-watchful 
home nurse, by routing out the colds at the 
outset, can often prevent an attack of some 
serious disease. 





STAINED porcelain sink or 

bathtub can be cleaned as 
follows: Scrub first with hot 
water and soap to remove grease, 
then place in the sink or bath one 
or two tablespoonfuls of fresh 
chlorid of lime. Add vinegar or 
lemon juice to make a paste and 
rub the stains with it, then rinse 
with clean water. 




















Roup Robs. 


Your Chickens ie Flesh and 
Easy to Prevent by a Simple Method 


Nolonger is it necessary to see your chickens 
devitalized and killed by that most loathsome 
disease—Roup. 

It’s so simple—just keep Conkey’s Roup 
Remedy in the drinking water all the time. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily dis- 
solves in water. Chickens doctor themselves as 
they drink. 

It kills roup germs, stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus preventing spread of colds 
and disease through the contamination of water 
by affected fowls. 

Isaac Roberts, Helena, Montana, writes: 
“‘Have found your Roup Remedy fine for check- 
ing spreading of colds and canker—much better 
than permanganate of potash.” 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60¢, $1.20; 144 Ib. can, $2.50; 
51 b. can, $5.75; all post paid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils, 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all post paid. 

Colorado and West —Packages, 60c; pint, $1.45; 
quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all post paid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkey’s, 
don’t accept substitutes, as they may do actual 
rat 3 Send us your order, and we will ship it 

. O. D. postage prepaid. You pay the postman 
iss the remedy only when it arrives. (215) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is worth a dollar to any 
poultry raiser. Sent for only 6 cents stamps to 
pay postage. Send for your copy today. The G. E. 
Conkey Co., 6634 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Warm, sanitary 
than wood, last a lifetime. The increased egg 
yield will pay for them in a short time 
KNUDSON. Sanitary, galvanizedsteel nests, are 
endorsed by successful poultrymen the nation over, 
FRZE. Simply send name for catalog and full in- 


formation with special offer. The 20 per cent re- 
Knudson nests a poultry 


duction more than makes 


house necessi “a Pas 

Also coops, foun Ins, feeders and other 

equipment. A postcard will do. Write A ag 
ay gmdnes > WORKS “a 














=DROODER 











free catalog 
F.M. Bowers & Sons, Dept. 2, Indianapolis 


Squab B Book FREE 


one month, sell for high 
prices. Rold by by oe Make pocecy breeding, 


ship everywhere on free 
fr book hy ieee ai 
Scuabe: PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
300 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 
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—Call swarm to your hive. 
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sith of cme 08 Demeny: patend, tint free. 
Oscar Skinner, Sec. “Gowen, Mich. 
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Offers Big-Pay Jobs 
to Properly-Trained Men! 


Get into this great field of opportunities. There’s real 
in ie = oF og My big Electrical Course is the 
result of ears’ experience 


Spend 112 HappyWeeks at COYNE 
Ey Pa You don’tneed EL. Fens 


guide you at every step. 
aon Ss vow My Emplorment Dept. hel ps you 
= mpd dae your expenses while learning, 


Sears Goraieeniehe 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
2300 W. Harrison St. Dept. 2802, Chicago, Il. | 


Send this nowfor BIG FREE BOOK 
OF MY SPECIAL OFFER! 
epg ed a tg deli 2502, Chicago. tll. a 
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Dear H. C, p— Yon bet! Gend the Bis PRES 19515 Desk with 
its 151 actual photos of electrical scenes, also Special Offer 
Name 
Address 





Needlework Book aoe E 





br 
gl ate. of high quality, ak bar- 
rices. Make beautiful things 
your spare (heey money. 
Gend for your free book —— now. 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER 2£ 
R-6650S. Ashland Ave. . Chicago 1890 


























M Govice ends spendin mone 
mM A 


Surprising pro demonstrators. C E. 
Conklin made $22 in 2 hrs. You can also make 
big money, We show you how. Write for de- 
Rhodes Co., Dept. ‘8-740, 1418 Pendieton Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


FLYING 
SHUTTLE 





j-\ prices. Pay while you weave at 
me and make g 























Safe profits. assured aly pt op a diversity— 
truck and carn ta 


choice. of a 

hare local ~ a oe reel and 
seashore recreation 

service. Mls Rises abet rhactaonhimenecen. 
Stockton, San Joaquin County, California. 
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r 7 Aman. 
‘Finger Board 
There's joy in February 
When folks live on the farm. 
You'll hear the big-town dwellers 
Take pity on us fellers— 
Well, let 'em—where’s the harm? 


We think that February 
Is good fun on the farm. 











ERE is a letter from a would-be farmer 

to a Lewiston dealer in seeds and farm 
implements: ‘‘Dear Sir: Having a quarter- 
acre of ground not good for anything else, I 
wish to make an attractive and profitable 
garden. Please send me one dozen straw- 
berry seeds, one bee with hive complete, one 
dozen plum seeds, ten square yards of grass, 
one concrete path (winding), six wallflowers 
with six pieces of wall, one safety lawn- 
mower and plow combined. Send also 
enough baskets to hold the strawberry and 
plum crops, and side and back combs for 
the honey. The grass must be green—not 
the withered kind I see ini my garden—and 
the seeds a flavor unpopular with the 
chickens.”’ D.H. B., Maine. 


Corn in the silo, legumes in the mow, 
Cash in the pocket—all these speed the plow. 


A smoke-house 138 years old—can you 
beat that? C. F. Colhoun, Anne cag ag 
county, Md., boasts of this one. C. F 
curing hams in this house, and with the sei 
formula used in 1787. Must be good, too, 
for C. F. sends hams to England, and gets 
nice letters about them. 


Our 80,173 subscribers in Iowa will be 
glad to know that the Experiment Station at 
Ames has some new bulletins. The follow- 
ing are free on request from above address: 
“Apple Storage Studies,’’ Bulletin 222; 
“‘Cottonwoods,”’ Bulletin 223; “Onion In- 
dustry,’’ Bulletin’ 225; ‘‘Seed Analyses,” 
Bulletin 226; “New Oat Varieties,’’ Bulletin 
227; “Soybeans,” Bulletin 228; “Dairy 
Barns and Equipment,’’ Circular 93; ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers for Iowa Soils,”’ Circular 97. 


You asked about sowing winter grains in 
the spring, and so I am giving you my ex- 
perience of the past 40 years. W inter wheat 
and rye will do well sown in spring if sown as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, enough 
to cover the grain, and if the ground freezes 
up again and remains so for several days. 
Some of the best crops that I have ever 
grown, of both wheat and rye, were sown in 
February or early in March. I have never 
known of a good crop of winter grain sown 
in spring after the freezing weather was 
over. C.f. 


There isn’t room to print all the things 
we'd like to this month—dried-beef cure, dry 
and brine cure for pork, the new method of 
treating oats for smut, how to test seed corn 
easily, get weed seeds out of grass seed and 
small grain, and a dozen other things. But 
if anybody wants to know any of these 
things, just write. We'll tell you in a jiffy. 
Better write now; you'll be too busy when 
spring work opens up. Stamp, please. 


I have often seen painters painting the 
outside of a new house while the plasterers 
were working inside. Don’t do it. Why? 
After the paint has dried, the hot sun will 
draw the moisture from the slower-drying 
plaster through the weather-boarding, and 
the moisture pushes the paint loose in the 
form of a blister which later peels off. H. 





Teacher asked Mabel to write a sentence 
in the future tense. Mabel’s sentence 
read: ‘I am married” 








WATERER’S SEEDS | 


high class Flower and Vegetable Seeds, pe a from the | 
finest of stocks in this country as well as abroad. ! 


Our 1926 Catalog, containing 88 pages, fully illustrated, with 
descriptions an cultural directions will be mailed Free 
upon application. 


SPECIAL ZINNIA COLLECTION $] 25 


Giant flowering composed of 10 separate 
colors of rare beauty and exceptional size. 


HOSEA WATERER 7437 aChesteut Se 











FREE—Complete Growing Guide _ | 
May save you hundreds of . | 
lars. Written by an expert seats 











farmer and contains the best list J - Zoe 
of farm fruits and shade trees, - = ] 
roses, shrubs and hardy plants. ™ sla 
So complete with cultural, spray- the 
ing and other data you can use y wh 
it as your guide and be absolute- - d : 
lv safe. No other book like it. ’ to 
Sent free on request. } you 
Prices for 1926 greatly reduced. I 
GUARANTY NURSERY CO. 
119 Gould St. Rochester, N. Y. of 











Make M M HB yo 
ake ore oney Fz you 
in California on a twenty or forty acre farm in San Joaquin : 

Valley, where you can work outdoors all the year. Dairying, 4 

hogs, poultry, and fruit make good income throughout t! e 

year. Climate delightful; long growing seasons; wonderful 

roads; excellent schools. Co-operative + re agsocia- 

tions afford profitable outlets for all produce. A small one 4 

family farm, cutting out high labor costs, insures success. f = 
Ambitious men can start here with less capital. California j 
welcomes newcomers. San Joaquin Valley illustrated — > = 3 


mailed ene Cc. L. SEAGRAVES 


neral Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 
934 me Exchange =“ Siac 





CONDON’S GIANT ‘¢ TOMATO 














“SPECIALS” *..si00" 


Send us $1.00 and we will Parcel Post you 12 choice 
Apple or Peach trees, or 6 Apple and 6 Peach, best 
varieties True to Name, our selection. Or 12 Shrubs, 
or 12 Grape Vines, or 12 Dahlias, or 25 Gladiolias fines 
Mixed his offer is to new ‘Customers, and get 
our Free Catalogue. 


ERNST NURSERIES BOX 6 EATON, O. 











































Bree . 
GLADIOLUS| Fit 
“ “THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” : ee 
A\ 100 cxorce mrxep Buss PosteADS. ‘ on , 
Collection made up of named varie- |... “ 
ties. Full blooming size bulbs. Amer- ‘ any 
iea, Peace, Panama, Schwaben ’ ® vita 
T Pendleton, Wilbrink. Hiustrated} ° 9 like 
Catalog . = 
WILDHAGEN BULB FARM, 60x 554-4, Waterloo, lowa F - 
Ss J " Irels 
ave ‘ 
CLOVER $200 ° 7" 


to * 00 per bu. by ordering now. Act es, Pe af soxt, . 
market advancing. Buy now weet tb 
wonderful value in bigh grade tested lowe. t-.-." a 






4 
2 
Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Hubam Timothy and all garden * 
seeds. Our prices save you mone: more { 
money. Write be today for Samples, apecta! nF one the sae ga 
catalog. ee rom eastern warehouse. 

A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 109, Clarinda, lowa 


OSES of NEW CASTLE —— 


is the title of a beautiful book on the outtane pod 
roses and other plants; gives expert ex 

of a lifetime. It’s free. Ex — illustrated 
in natural colors; offers an: to grow 
these famous plants. Write “3 copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 226, New Castle, Ind. 


RED CLOVER #5::"sisa%) 


Sweet Clover, $5.00; Alsike, $11.00; Timothy, $3.50; > 
Tests 96% pure. All per bushel, sac 8 free. 
Samples and price lists sent upon request.. ~ 


STANDARD SEED COMPANY, i 
112 East Fifth Street, Kansas — Missouri. 


ASPARAGUS fonts.eo ae 
as! ; 
eties. 40,000 Mixed Gladiolus’ "60,00 rooted Chrysanthe-. 
a4 
pend cuttings. 30,000 Maliner Kren n horse radish soot. Veg-. 
etable and sweet potato plants in season. 
address |. and J. L. 
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have used the same ones for the past 

30 years, and they are apparently just as 
good now as they were in the beginning. On 
slack days at this season of the year we touch 
them up if the paint has been knocked off any- 
where. Then they are ready when sap begins 
to run. “Save the surface and you save all,” 
you know. 


Do you know what a ‘‘Skrubbar” is? One 
of Our Folks wants to know whether any 
Swedish immigrants have a pair of ‘“‘Skrubbar’’ 
for sale. She would like to buy a pair. If 
you have any, let us know. 


B: keeping our sap-buckets painted, we 





A “What Is It?” 





























All -kinds of things were found in coal this 


' winter, as the coal strike compelled us to buy 
anything we could get. 
vitae. partly petrified, l 
' like a bird’s head, was found in the coal-bin 


This piece of lignum 
and looking exactly 


of our friend L. Marshall of Philadelphia. 
The Irish potato, instead of originating in 


‘Treland, is a native of Peru, and contrary to 


general opinion, was unknown in North 


America before the coming of the white man. 


Will wonders never cease? A bottle of milk, 
rawn from a California cow, was delivered by 
airplane at Atlantic City within 48 hours. It 
‘represents a journey that took the forty- 
'niners months to cover. 


The “Roll Cloud”’— By willis E. Hurd 


HE picture shows a type of the strato-cumulus, or roll cloud. Often the 
lines of separation between the long cloud windrows are less distinct than 
e here seen, and can be observed readily: only by looking overhead, since 


Whenever you feel especially important, go 
out in the open and look up at the myriad of 


stars. It is said that sitfce the Harvard Ob- 
servatory began a systematic search for stars, 
an average of from eight to ten new ones have 
been discovered in the heavens every year. 


Colorado and Wyo- 
This Scene 


ming are the only states 
in the Union having 


The score-card idea, originated by Pro- 
fessor Craig at the University of Wisconsin in 
the early nineties as a standard for livestock 
judging, has been adapted for the scoring of 
nearly everything from better cities to better 
babies. 


Looks Familiar, Doesn’t It? 





unbroken _ straight-line 
boundaries on all sides. 
Each covers the saéme 
number of degrees of 
latitude and longitude— 
four of latitude and 
seven of longitude; yet 
because of the con- 
vergence of the merid- 
ians toward the north 
the area of Wyoming is 
6,034 square miles less 
than that of Colorado. 


One of our neighbors 
says: “I have always 
made a practise of giv- 
ing my cows an outing 
every day in winter- 
time, no matter what 
the weather. If they 
get wet, I rub them off 
thoroughly with old 
cloths and dry straw; 
and if I ever had a 
cow that had tubercu- 
losis, I never knew it. I 
believe there is no better 
way of preventing this 

















and other diseases than 


by giving stock the 
oe treatmentregu- one big family of us all. 
arly. 


A handy little device 
was made by our hired 
man for keeping bits. 
It was a strip of board 
about three inches wide, with holes bored 
along it for taking the ends of the bits which 
go into the brace. This piece of board has a 
number of extra holes for new bits. The bit- 
holder is nailed to the wall just back of the 
work-bench, handy to reach. V. 

In growing cotton it pays— 

1. To have the land in good condition. 
2. To use good seed of a good variety. 
3. To have a good stand. 

4. To cultivate frequently. 

5. To fertilize heavily. 

6. To fight the boll-weevil. 


Here is good news: A national park is be- 
ing established in the region of the Camargue, 
France, as a bird sanctuary. 


One of Our Folks writes: ‘Some of the men 
who think the moon is made of green cheese 
are on their way to Florida.” 


A common scene in almost every farm home today. Radios make 


This interesting group may be listening to 


‘“‘Agro Waves” the Farm Journal’s broadcast from Station W LI T. 
Our Charles P. Shoffner has broadcast practical hints and seasonable 
news to farm folks and others for 68 (Jan. 4, 1926) consecutive Mon- 
day nights at 8 p. m., eastern standard time. 


Have you heard him? 


Well, well, Theresa; so your latest question 
is: ‘‘What is coal and how was it made?”’ 
First of all, let us tell you we don’t care for 
your boyish bob, but we will tell you about 
coal. Coal is mineralized vegetable matter. 
The luxuriant vegetation of tree ferns and 
club mosses formed the great part of this 
vegetable matter. In the ages past they 
formed great deposits in the swamps over 
immense areas, probably.in much the same 
way as peat is today. These deposits became 
covered from time to time by sediment from 
sinking land. Since the land alternately rose 
and sank, successive layers of plant remains 
were deposited. At length, these deposits 
became buried under enormous amounts of 
sediment, which compressed them into com- 
pact beds of what we know as coal. 


Whoever said ‘Success comes in cans, fail- 
ure in can’ts” struck thirteen. 












‘in looking out toward the horizon the rolls seem to merge in a uniform stratus 
layer. Occasionally they appear in much more broken form, like lines of 
‘elongated cumulus clouds with irregular spaces of blue sky between. As they 
float along they produce bands of shadows interspersed with other bands of 
‘greater or less brightness on the ground. H 

~ Most strato-cumuli, like the cumulus clouds of an earlier sketch, have flat 
‘bases. They usually appear at a height varying from about a mile to nearly 
‘two miles, being lower at most places in winter than in summer. As a rule, 
too, they are more common and more frequently cover the whole sky during 
the colder seasons. : f get 

> They are dark in color, but usually not very thick. Ordinarily they are 
thought of as fair-weather clouds, and are associated with dull, rainless days, 
ince they do not in themselves tend to bring rain. Locally, however, in the 
Jnited States, they are said to precede rain or snow. In Kansas and Nebraska, 
or instance, it has been observed in summer that heavy strato-cumuli, movirig 
apidly across the sky from a westerly direction, are followed by rain in only 
few. hours. Are you interested in our cloud articles? Clouds are so beau- 
and wonderful that it seems to us we should know more about them. 
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“You have been one of the many 
who use ‘B’ batteries that are 
too small in capacity for their 
receivers. That is not econom- 
ical. It makes you buy ‘B’ bat- 
teries twice as often as necessary. 
Fit the right size Evereadys to 
your set and add a ‘C’ battery”, 
if you haven’t one, and you'll 
get the maximum of service at 
the minimum of cost.” 


The life of your Eveready 
“B” Battery depends on its 
capacity in relation to your set 
and how much you listen in. 
We know, through a careful in- 
vestigation, that the average 
year-round use of a set is two 
hours a day. Taking that aver- 
age we have proved that on sets 

one to three tubes the No. 
772 Eveready “‘B’’ Battery, 


*Nore: In addition to the increased 
life which an Eveready “C” Battery 
gives'to your “B” batteries, it will add 
a quality of reception unobtainable 
without it. 





“These Eveready Batteries are the 

correct size for your Set. 

average use they will last you a 
year or longer” 


used with a “C” battery, will 
last a year or longer. On sets 
of four and five tubes, the larger 
Heavy Duty Eveready Bat- 
teries, used with a ‘“‘C”’ barren, 
will last eight months or more. 
Here is the secret of “‘B”’ bat- 
tery satisfaction and economy: 
With sets of from 1 to 3 
tubes, use Eveready No. 
EY s 





Battery, 














With 





With sets of 4 or more 

tubes, use either of the 

Heavy Duty Batteries, No. 

770, or the even longer- 

lived Eveready Layerbilt 

No. 486. 

We have prepared for your 
individual use a new booklet, 
“Choosing and Using the Right 
Radio Batteries,’ which we will 
be glad to send you upon re- 
quest. This booklet also: tells 
about the proper battery ¢quip- 
ment for use with the. new 
power tubes. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by’ 
NATIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. ; 
Toronto, Ontario 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hoorse 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
the following stations: | 

weaFr-New York wsat—Cincinnati 





wJyar-Providence wEaR-Cleveland 


wEEI-—Boston wwy-Detroit |: 
wtac-W orcester wen-Chicago 
bane = agg woc-Davenport’: 
wor-Buffalo . 
wcaE-Pittsburgh weco- { St. P 


KsD-St. Vo 
Kco-San Francisco, 8 P. M. eins ucla 
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Mo ntmorency 
Stark 
Best Red Cherry 


Let Us Assist You 


in Making 


Your Dream 


4 of aFruitful Condens Come True! 


For over a century it has 

/ been our privilege to aid 

Americans in making the 

land more fruitful. You can 

Wy make your dream of a fruitful 

— 7” home orchard of the finest vari- 

eties, a bumper-crop-yielding 

. / vegetable plot, glorious flower gar- 

a / dens and charming home grounds 

» | All Come True Through the Aid 
/ of Our FREE BOOKS! 


Grow fruit that will be the envy of your 
neighbors—the wonderful NEW King of all 
Red Apples, STARKING—the amazing 
/ Stark’s Golden Delicious apple (the apple that 

i) bore when 2-yrs.-old in 33 states)— the glori- 
ous Stark Gold Cherry (the only hardy 
| SWEET Cherry, see above photo)—the exqui- 
site Montmorency Stark Cherry (see above)— 
the famous Stark Early Elberta Peach—Stark 
Gold, the noted $3,000.00 Burbank Plum—and 
ADDRESS BOX 512 


many of the other famous fruits introduced 
and sold exclusively by Stark Bro’s, 


These Free Books Will Aid You Wonderfully 


Have on your table daily the finest vegetables 
fresh from your own garden—the wonderfull 
flavored Marglobe Tomatoes—sugary Stark’s“‘ 
Ear’’ Corn—and all the NEW, BETTER VEGE- 
TABLES we are introducing in 1926. 

Enjoy a profusion of gorgeous flowers of the 
newer types that we are offering to flower 
lovers this year. 

Check and Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


2 Splendid Grape Vines 
Our New 1926 Offer to in- FREE 


duce Early Orders. Send 
Coupon to get full details. 


5 Seeds Stark’s “‘Blight- 
Resister” Tomato—FREE 


Just check the Free Seed square 
on coupon below. This tomato- 
variety resists wilt—pro- 
duces tremendous crops, . 

ae 


|' STARK BRO’S, NURSERIES 


Largest in the World—Oldest in America 
At LOUISIANA, MO.., For Over 110 Years _ 
a oe ee ee es es ees CUT COUPON HERE oa 


STARK BRO’S, Box 512, Louisiana, Mo. 


Send me FREE BOOKS checked below: 
C1F Send me FREE NEW re FRUIT a Send me LATEST PRICE INFOR- 

OOK describing STARKING, MATION on Shrubs, Ornamentals 
Stark’ s Golden Delicious, and tel me and Free Landscape Plans. 

ine 
peso pf FREE NEW 1925 BOOK Send me 5 STARK’S “BLIGHT- 
CI OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER RESISTER” TOMATO SEED— 
SEED—AT NEW PRICES FREE. 
de kids s peALSA SLEEK, Vebketeoatened Iruit Trees this Sprin; 

Daany plant. . 0.00 ccecesse, 00 POEL nt plat poms pring 


Name 
is Ws: sic 


P, O. 
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No advancement in recent years 
is more important to, humanity 
than the new science of preven- 
tive dentistry. 


You may think ‘that the state- 
ment,“‘Bad teeth may even short- 
en life itself’,/is the remark of 
an alarmist. If it seems absurd 
to you—or an exaggeration—ask 
your dentist. Let him tell you 
how serious the results of tooth 
decay may be. 





Scientific research traces rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney 
trouble, even insanity and death, | 
to bad teeth. Doesn't that prove 

the importance of preventive 
measures? 


Do you realize the prevalence of 
tooth decay? Atthe meeting of — | 
the American Dental Association, 
in Dallas, Texas, an authority 
summarized as follows: 


“If every cavity In America 
were fixed it would take the 
present generation of den- 
tists about 116 years, work- 
ing eight-hours a day, to do 
it.” 


Importance of preventive dentist- 
ty is more apparent every day. 
Tooth decay is almost a national 
menace. It must be fought with 
evety means which science can 
command, 


Give yourself a chance! 

Special Trial Tube Offer 

C 4g 
(5 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 683 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me a 
generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name—- 





Address_——__ . aromas 4k) 8) 
This oft good only in U.S.A. 


Bedridden because 


of infected teeth! 





6. \ 
OF course you want » 


(ea aa so 
f COLGATE S i > 
| RIBBON DENTAL CREAM} 


Ra i NC ERT SI SATIN TARR A Ag Abe 





Look for this new salesgir! at your dealer's 


HIS attractive young lady 

has been given a place in 
your favorite store. She is there 
to recommend Colgate’s to you 
—to help you. keep the price- 
less gift of healthy, glistening 
teeth. 


The recommendation of Col- 
gate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
which you get both from your 
dentist and your druggist, is 
something more than mere 
casual: endorsement. Your 
dentist, ‘of course, has. been 
graduated from a college of 


Here are children’ in Osborne, Kansas, using 
Colgate’s,to fight tooth decay. Colgate co- 
operates with thousands of school officials 
and. health authorities in teaching dental 
hygiene. 














dentistry. Your druggist is a 
graduate of a recognized college 
of pharmacy. 


These men know—and when 
they recommend Colgate’s their 
endorsement is unbiased and 
professional. It is significant 
that, in the face of ‘all sorts of 
“cure-all” claims and wonder- 
working promises, more pro- 
fessional men endorse Col- 


gate’s than they do any other > 


dentifrice. 


Colgate’s is the modern denti- 
frice. It cleans your teeth safe- 
ly and thoroughly. It removes 
causes of tooth decay. Thus it 
helps prevent tooth trouble, 
protects your health and safe- 
guards the attractiveness of 
your smile. 


“Large tube 25c..On sale everywhere. 
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